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A RUTHLESS AVENGER. 



CHAPTER I. 

Half-past eight ! Deep and clear on the still summer 
air, the big stable clock at the Abbey chimed the 
half-hour. Suppressing a sigh of weariness, Ralph 
Evelyn glanced impatiently at his watch, and, with an 
inward groan, fell to a contemplation of the lengthy 
menu before him. Filet de boeuf a Timperatrice ; — can- 
netons, — petits pois, — ^jambon au vin de Champagne, — 
mousse a Tananas — baba au rhum, — crotltes a la reine, 
ponding Nesselrode, — at least another hour or more 
of this interminable banquet! Who on earth in this 
weather, he reflected ungratefully, wanted to sit through 
a dinner of a dozen courses, in a room, too, whose 
atmosphere could be likened to nothing but that of 
the Black Hole of Calcutta ? Who indeed ? Hardly 
Lord Deptford, his host and guardian, a confirmed 
dyspeptic, restricted by his doctors to a diet of mutton 
chops and toast and water. Certainly not Frances! 
He glanced at the girl opposite him, whose pretty 
face wore an expression of weariness which assured 
him that she at least was supremely bored by the 
lengthy function. As for himself, ardent, young, sus- 
ceptible, what was dinner, even the most inspired effort 
of that superlative genius Lord Deptford's French 
chef, while out of doors a delicious breeze was ruffling 
the tree tops, and, as the soft summer twilight deep- 
ened into night, the rising moon transfigured into 
a scene of enchantment -t]ia Abbey "gtouads, at all 
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2 A Ruthless Avenger. 

tiroes admittedly some of the most picturesque in the 
kingdom ! 

A moonUght stroll with Frances, whom at present 
he worshipped with the fervour characteristic of a 
lad's first love ! Before such a prospect the pleas- 
ures of the table paled into utter insignificance. There 
was a good deal of excuse, too, for this infatuation of 
his, for Lady Frances Evelyn at eighteen was an ex- 
ceedingly attractive damsel, slim and graceful^ with 
waving fair hair, a pair of appealing blue eyes, and 
a pink and white complexion of dazzling purity. She 
was the elder daughter of Lord Deptford, the taciturn 
individual at the head of the table, who made the third 
of a trio as ill-assorted as ever sat down to table 
together. 

Lady Frances, too, was of an age which despises 
French cooks and rare vintages, and lends itself only 
too readily to tender speeches and eloquent glances 
by moonlight, in the society, of course, of the hero of 
its youthful dreams. Only did Master Ralph chance 
to be that hero? For the sake of all concerned it 
was devoutly to be hoped not. For Lady Frances 
was something of a personage in her way. From her 
mother she had inherited an independent fortune, 
while from her father, a man of vast wealth, she might 
reasonably expect a generous dowry. Add to this, 
youth, rank, and beauty, and it was evident that, on 
the principle of like to like, she would be satisfied 
with nothing short of a brilliant marriage. And 
Ralph? Well, Ralph was the reverse of an eligible 
parti. He was just a nobody, a poor relation, adopted 
by Lord Deptford, dependent, for all anybody knew 
to the contrary, on that gentleman for the very food 
he ate and the clothes he wore. Indeed who or what 
he actually was no one knew, himself least of all. It 
was now about nineteen years since Lord Deptford 
returned from one of his periodical trips to the con- 
tinent bridginc:with ^m*a.stout round-faced German 
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A Buthless Avenger. 3 

nurse and a baby, a two-year-old boy. The nurse, 
who spoke no English, disappeared at the end of a 
week, but the child remained. 

Now his lordship was not a man to be cross-ques- 
tioned, least of all by his wife. For want of more 
authentic information she, and the rest of the world 
with her, accepted the meagre facts vouchsafed to her 
by her lord. These were that the boy, Ralph Evelyn, 
was a distant cousin for whose education he had made 
himself responsible. Such an explanation of course 
satisfied no one. What Lady Deptford thought, no 
one ever knew, because, like a sensible woman, she 
kept her opinion to herself. The verdict of the world, 
however, was outspoken and unanimous. His lordship, 
it was significantly remarked, was not a person to indulge 
in indiscriminate benevolence, nor over-disposed to 
recognise the claims of kinship. Moreover, he would 
not practise the studious reticence he did about his 
doings when away from home, without good reason. 
A diligent study of the Peerage, too, revealed the fact 
that no mention was made of Master Ralph's existence 
in that veracious publication. Taking which circum- 
stances into consideration, the world had very little 
difficulty in deciding on the boy's parentage. With 
uplifted eyebrows and hands it alternately commiser- 
ated Lady Deptford as an angel, or laughed at her as 
a poor-spirited fool ; while to his lordship, who owned 
the best part of three counties, it cringed just as deeply 
as before. And then, twelve months later, after several 
years of childlessness, Lady Deptford presented her 
husband with a son and heir, and during the subse- 
quent rejoicings, the advent of the little orphan was 
quite forgotten. That is to say by the outside world. 
Not by Lord Deptford or his wife. The former, it is 
true, troubled himself very little about the boy, whom 
he probably didn't see half a dozen times in as many 
months. Nevertheless, he treated him with more than 
ordinary liberality, giving to this obscure ward of his 
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precisely the same education as he did to his own 
son. The two boys shared the same nursery, the 
same governess, were sent first to the same prepara- 
tory school and then to Eton. They received the 
same pocket-money and in the holidays they rode, 
cricketed, fished, and shot on terms of absolute equality. 
Lady Deptford, the most amiable and tender-hearted 
of women, never thought of avenging on the child her 
own wrongs, fancied or real, and, until her death, 
thirteen years later, Balph received from her all a 
mother's care and devotion. 

Now it so happened that Ralph grew up tall and 
strong, a bold clever boy with a decided opinion and 
will of his own; while Lord Chertsey, the heir, was 
shy and weakly, with a good deal of his mother's 
gentle, clinging disposition. 

The result, accordingly, of the close companionship 
between the two, was that their respective positions 
were reversed. In all things Ralph was leader and 
protector, little Chertsey the protected. 

Lord Deptford possibly perceived the disadvantage 
of such a state of things, for latterly he had separated 
the pair. Before going to Cambridge, Chertsey had 
been sent abroad with a tutor while Ralph completed 
his education at Oxford. 

And so it happened that for the first time in his 
life Ralph was spending the long vacation at the 
Abbey, without his bosom friend and inseparable com- 
'panion. Li Chertsey's absence he naturally found 
himself riding, driving, walking, and playing tennis 
with his old playmate Frances, who, just emancipated 
from the schoolroom, was developing into a strikingly 
pretty girl. Propinquity did its work — of course he 
fell in love with her, and, far from looking on his 
condition as calamitous, was probably happier even 
that summer than he had ever been in the course of 
a life, which hitherto had been one of unclouded 
enjoyment. He was neither of an age nor disposition 
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to look forward. For the present he asked for nothing 
better than the constant companionship of his cousin, 
and, as his opportunities for the enjoyment of her 
society were practically unlimited, he was content to 
make the most of them untroubled by serious mis- 
givings as to the future. Now, with regard to that 
future of his, aU was uncertainty. Of course it was not 
to be supposed that, as he grew up, he should not 
have felt considerable curiosity as to his parentage 
and prospects. On leaving Eton he attacked his guar- 
dian on the subject, demanding information on these 
two important points. Lord Deptford listened to him. 

* Have you any complaint to make of the way 
in which I fulfil my duty as guardian?* he asked 
when the boy had finished. 

Ralph flushed at the question, which put him in an 
awkward position, but he stuck to his point, ^ Certainly 
not, my lord,* he answered. *I am quite conscious of 
your great generosity to me. Only I think I have 
'a right to know something of my father and mother, 
and also of the future to which I have to look forward ; 
whether, for instance, I am entitled to any fortune of 
mv own.* 

* As to that, your future will be exactly what you 
choose to make it,* said his lordship drily; ** under 
no circumstances, however, need you apprehend desti- 
tution. With regard to the past, your father left the 
telling of it entirely to my discretion. I am following 
his wishes in sending you to the university. After 
having gone through the usual course there, it will 
be time enough to decide on a profession.* All of 
which left his hearer just as much in the dark as 
before. Rightly or wrongly Ralph interpreted these 
vague utterances into an assurance that no necessity 
existed for him to earn his own living. With such 
a certainty he was very well content to postpone 
the learning of any fuller information to suit his 

* lordship's convenience. For the rest he had no par- 
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ticular leaning towards any one profession. One could 
put in a very good time in the Army, the diplomatic 
service, or at the bar, he thought, remembering with 
relief that his guardian, who disliked the clergy and 
despised trade, would not be likely to put him into 
the church or pin him down to an office stool. And 
so he went to Oxford prepared to spend his time as 
pleasantly as possible. 

Now, considering that he was liberally supplied with 
pocket-money, that his college bills, be they what 
they might, were paid without a murmur and that the 
advisability of steady work was never even so much as 
hinted at, his career there was a decidedly creditable 
one. He indulged in no excesses, and, beyond that of 
frequently lending money he was never likely to be 
repaid, he committed no follies. Into the bargain he 
showed sufficient ability to gain for liimself the repu- 
tation of being able to do well if he were so minded. 
On the other hand he denied himself no luxury or 
recreation, he worked only when inclined to do so, 
and he certainly encouraged a natural lavishness of 
disposition, quite becoming to a young man in Lord 
Chertsey's position, but distinctly reprehensible in Ralph 
Evelyn, an obscure scion of the house. For the rest 
he was as popular as any youth blessed with good 
spirits, good temper and well-Uned pockets was bound 
to be, which popularity was further enhanced by his 
considerable proficiency in all outdoor sports and 
games. 

But to return to the dinner, which, under the auspices 
of a butler and three powdered footmen, to say nothing 
of my lord's own valet, was dragging out its weary 
way. As for conversation there was none. A silent 
man himself. Lord Deptford had a trick of drying up 
the stream of small talk. He now lay back in his 
arm-chair sipping toast and water to the accompani- 
ment of a dry biscuit, while course after course was 
handed round and for the most part sent away un- 
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tasted. It was only when the dessert had been placed 
upon the table and Lady Frances began to glance at 
the door that her father roused himself. 

** You are twenty-one, I believe, to-day, Ralph,* he 
said in his dry measured way, **what is called *of 
age,' and qualified, therefore, to take your share in 
the worries and responsibilities of life. So far as I 
know, the only material change in your condition is 
that you will now be responsible in the eyes of the 
law for any debts you may incur, a change such 
as hardly calls for congratulations I should imagine. 
They are, however, customary on these occasions, I 
believe, and so, if it be any satisfaction to you to 
receive them, pray accept my best wishes for your 
health and prosperity." 

To this characteristic speech Ralph murmured a few 
words of acknowledgment, while Lady Frances with 
a nod and a smile lifted her glass to her lips. 

**To your very good health, Ralph,* she said. 

At that moment the door opened to admit Lady 
Helen, Lord Deptford's younger daughter, the only 
creature ever known to rouse him to any display of 
feeling. She was a child of seven, tall for her age 
but slenderly made, and already giving promise to 
those good looks for which in after years she became 
conspicuous. In no way did she resemble Frances. 
Both girls indeed had inherited from their mother a 
pink and white skin and a profusion of golden brown 
hair, but the weak indecision that characterised Lady 
Frances was absent from the child's face. The erect 
carriage, the somewhat haughty pose of the head, the 
sharply cut mouth and chin, redeemed only from 
arrogance by the broad open brow and frank grey 
eyes, aU these indicated clearly enough that her small 
ladyship possessed her fuU share of the notorious 
Evelyn will and temper. As her nurses said with 
perfect truth, Lady Helen was difficult to manage. 
Self-willed and impetuous, she was quite impervious to 
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discipline, which, indeed, as a matter of fact no one 
attempted to exercise over her. At the same time 
she was truthful, generous and warm-hearted, qualities 
which won for her a good deal of affection, and ren- 
dered the indulgence universally shown her less harmful 
than might have been supposed possible. 

In the eyes of the trio at dinner she clearly found 
favour. All brightened up at her entrance and as, 
with the fearlessness bom of a certainty of her wel- 
come, she came up to her father, and lifting herself 
on tip-toe laid her soft cheek against his worn coun- 
tenance, its grim lines relaxed in a way, which, to be 
credited, must have been witnessed. 

** Well, and what mischief has my baby been work- 
ing to-day?" he asked in the caressing voice which 
was reserved solely for this petted daughter. 

* No mischief at all, daddy, " was the prompt reply, 
*^VYe been as good as gold. TU tell you exactly 
all IVe done. First of all, after breakfast I worked 
in my garden. IVe got a beautiful rose coming out 
which you shall have for your button-hole to-morrow. 
Then, oh, then there were lessons with Miss Joyce, 
but it was too hot to learn much, so we went to the 
wood to see Mrs. Adams and the new puppies. Six 
little 'triever puppies, daddy, quite black, stick dears. 
I'm to have one for my very own, Mrs. Adams says. 
After dinner, — let me see, — I did nothing; and then 
Frances took me for a ride to see Mrs. Hunter at 
the West Hill farm. We had tea there, strawberries 
and cream, and scones, and honey. I like Mrs. Hun- 
ter's teas," (with a reflective sigh). **And after tea 
we just came home again with the gentleman*" 

'^ Gentleman ! what gentleman ? " asked her father 
sharply, while Lady Frances, who for some time had 
been trying ineffectually to catch her sister's eye, 
blushed furiously, looked down and hurriedly helped 
herself to water. Little Helen shook her head. 

* Don't know," she said indifferently, "never saw 
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him before. He was a stupid man. He asked me if 
I didn^t want a leading rein, * in a tone of supreme 
contempt. "As if I couldn't manage Frisk alone. You 
know I can, don't you, daddy? " 

But * Daddy * was not listening to her. 

** Who was this gentleman ? What does Helen 
mean ? " he inquired of Frances. 

* It was Captain Danvers, father, " faltered the lat- 
ter, looking the picture of confusion. 

Lord Deptford frowned. * Danvers ! A son of the 
Colesworth man ! And how, may I ask, did you come 
to be acquainted with him ? " The tone was scarcely 
calculated to reassure a timid girl. 

* I met him at the Rectory. He was calling there 
one day when I went in," said Frances, who seemed 
ta be on the verge of tears. 

"Mrs. Butler should have known better than to 
introduce him to you,** commented his lordship, who 
seemed a good deal put out. " And what is the fellow 
doing here? Have you met since? I thought he had 
gone abroad with his regiment." 

" He has left the army, I believe. At least he said 
something about living at home and helping to manage 
the property," explained Frances, who must either 
have been burdened with a guilty conscience or afflicted 
with excessive timidity^ for her words were almost 
inaudible. 

* H'm! so much the worse for the property," retorted 
his lordship grimly. There was a pause and then, 
"Understand me, Frances," began her father, "lean 
permit no acquaintance between you and this Danvers 
man. You must drop him. He is not a man I should 
invite inside my house, still less most certainly should I 
ever dream of introducing him to any daughter of mine. " 

At this ultimatum Frances looked more distressed 
than ever. She seemed about to hazard a remonstrance, 
when Ralph, catching sight of her face, came to her 
rescue and turned the conversation. 
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•Come here, Nell,* lie said, turning to Ms small 
cousin ; * tell me what have I done to be neglected 
so shamefully to-day? Don't you know this is my 
birthday, and you have never once been near me, 
much less wished me many happy returns of the day." 

Ue spoke jestingly, but the child took the reproach 
seriously. 

* Oh, you poor Ralph," she cried, leaving her father 
and sUpping her baud inside the young man's with 
a pretty caressing gesture, '^ I am so sorry, but indeed 
I never knew it was your birthday. I wouldn't neglect 
you, not for anything ; but you know you would go 
off to that horrid cricket match, so how could I come 
and talk to you? Never mind. Til come and be very 
nice to you now. Oh, you are not going yet, Frances?" 
she broke off in dismay as her sister rose from the 
table, ** I've only just come. Let me stay behind 
and talk to daddy; I may, mayn't I?" she added 
coaxingly. 

But her father for once was insensible to all blandish- 
ments, '*Not to-night, little one," he said firmly, *run 
away. I am going to talk to Ralph, that is if he 
will spare me five minutes of his time." 

** Certainly, " said Ralph, surprised at the request 
which came at a most inopportune moment. How 
about that moonlight stroll now? He consoled himselt 
for the delay by remembering his guardian's dislike to 
protracted conversation. Nothing in the shape of a 
discussion was possible with a man like Lord Deptford, 
who contented himself with issuing his orders, and 
listened to no remonstrance* barely to a reply. Ralph 
was therefore justified in anticipating no long deten- 
tion as he whispered to his cousin when she passed 
through the door, 

"Wait for me, Frances, at the steps bytherosery. 
I shan't be ten minutes." 
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CHAPTER n. 

But Iiis guardian was in no hurry to begin. 

Apparently oblivious of the young man's presence, 
he sat with bent head sunk in deepest meditation, until 
Ralph, finding the silence intolerable, said, 

* You wished to speak to me, I believe?' 

Lord Deptford raised himself in his chair. *I do," 
he answered, fixing his keen grey eyes on the hand- 
some boyish face, **I am going to relate to you a 
piece of family history. Are you aware of the exact 
nature of the relationship between your father and 
myself?" 

*I have always heard — that is I understood — was 
he not a distant cousin in the third or fourth degree?" 
began Ralph. 

*Not at all," interrupted his lordship curtly, 'he 
was my illegitimate brother." 

Ralph started up. '^ Illegitimate!" he repeated in a 
voice of mingled wrath and incredulity. 

** Precisely. Illegitimate. My father, as you are 
aware, was killed in the hunting field within a year 
of his marriage. Shortly after his death,— this was 
before my birth, — a woman with a child appeared at 
Deptford House. She asserted herself to be my father's 
^redded wife and claimed the title and estates on 
behalf of her son. My father, so she said, married 
her privately, took her abroad, left her there suddenly 
on the plea of urgent business and never returned. 
In course of time her boy was born. On regaining 
her strength she came to England in search of its 
father. Owing to the fact that she only knew him as 
Mr. Alexander, she had considerable difficulty in tracing 
him. His portrait, which at the time of his death 
was published in an illustrated paper, revealed his 
identity and she arrived at the Abbey to assert her 
rights at a time when the only person who could 
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have spoken with authority on the justice of her claim 
was dead and buried." 

'^ Had she then no proof of her marriage P ' put 
in Ralph. 

* None whatever, or I should not be in the posi- 
tion I now occupy. She knew neither the church 
where the marriage took place, nor the name of the 
clergyman who officiated. Whether she herself be- 
lieved her story I am unable to tell you. To an unpre- 
ludiced mind it was clear, either that the girl had 
Ln deceired by some w;rthless form of marriage, 
or what was still more probable, that the whole thing 
was a trumped-up attempt to extort money. At all 
events it failed. The woman, who was a poor deli- 
cate creature, died shortly afterwards. The boy was 
brought up by his mother's family, well-to-do-people 
I beUeve, shopkeepers or something of the sort. " 

* And my father ? What became of him ? * asked 
Ralph, who, with his head on his hand, had listened 
without a movement to these revelations. 

Lord Deptford gave an almost imperceptible shrug 
of his shoulders. * He grew up in course of time. 
To his great misfortune his relatives fostered in him 
their own delusion as to his right to the title. It 
spoilt his life. He entered no profession, but spent 
his time and income in a vain search for that mar- 
riage certificate, which never existed except in his 
own mother's imagination, " 

* Then he had money ? Money of his own? It was 
not yours ? Not the price of lus mother's shame ? " 
Ralph interrupted eagerly, with an odd choke in his 
voice. 

Lord Deptford looked amused, * Certainly not mine,* 
he observed placidly, * because the whole affair was 
settled long before I came to years of discretion. Of 
course no one denied the claim which your father 
undoubtedly possessed on our family. Had he been 
willing to accept it, a sum of money would have been 
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forthcoming, sufficient to ensure him an independence. 
But he would take nothing from the Evelyns. Such 
income as he had he inherited from his mother's 
people. It was not much — some few hundreds a year, 
which at present belong to you. * 

Ralph drew a long breath of relief, * Thank God for 
that! At least I am independent, '^ he thought to 
himself. 'And my mother?" he asked aloud. 

* She died at your birth ; I cannot tell you her 
name — that is to say, for the moment, I have forgotten 
it. She was a gentlewoman, the daughter of an Indian 
officer who left her badly off. She was acting as 
governess or companion in some family when your 
father made her acquaintance." 

There was a long silence. It was broken by Ralph, 
who, looking the other straight in the face said, 
* But what puzzles me is the fact that my father, 
after separating himself from the Evelyns and refusing 
all assistance from them, should have appointed you, 
his chief enemy, guardiak to his son? - 

Lord Deptford for the first time averted his eyes 
and looked a trifle discomposed, '^ You are mistaken," 
he said, 'there was no personal enmity between us. 
Your father's pride forbade him to accept pecuniary 
help from a man who, in his opinion, had usurped hi^ 
rights. That was all. Theoretically we might be 
enemies. Actually we were fiiends. It was quite by 
chance that we drifted across one another on the 
continent. I was able to render him a trifling service, 
for which he expressed an exaggerated sense of gra- 
titude. He was a good-looking fellow, the best of 
company, an Evelyn to the finger-tips; you, Ralph, 
resemble him a good deal in face. For a time we 
saw a good deal of one another. Then circumstances 
which had thrown us together separated us once 
more, and I never saw him again till passing through a 

poky little Italian village, — you don't know C , I 

believe. — I do, to my cost, one of the worst drained holes 
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in Europe, — well, on my way through, I heard that 
an Englishman lay ill of fever there, went to see him 
and found your father. He was dying and I was only in 
time to receive his last instructions. Experience, I 
imagine, had taught him the futility of his search. 
He gave you into my charge. I promised to recognise 
you as one of the family, and to educate you as though 
you were my own son, which promise, I think I may 
claim to have kept. Messrs. Turner, my solicitors, 
have the various documents connected with your affairs. 
They will also be able to give you every information 
with regard to your fortune, which can be handed 
over to you without delay. The Abbey of course 
will continue to be your home, and, so far as money 
goes, I am prepared to give you such an allowance as 
I should consider adequate for a younger son, and to 
make a simUar proyision for you at my death> 

This oiFer to say the least of it was munificent; 
Ralph, however, flushed and drew himself up. 

** Thank you, thank you," he said hastily, *you 
are most generous. I fully recognise and appreciate your 
liberality — but — don't think me ungratefid for all you 
have done, only I can accept nothing more — I have 
been a burden long enough. It is time I learned to 
be independent," he stammered. 

Lord Deptford, who had not anticipated such a 
reception of his offer, eyed the lad with some surprise. 
Ralph apparently was about to develop his father's 
inconvenient pride. 

- Please yourself," he said indifferently. « If I may 
be permitted to offer a word of advice I should 
recommend you to think the matter over. Consider, 
too, what profession you would wish to adopt and at 
the end, say, of a week, let me know your decision." 

He rose as he spoke. The interview was ended and 
Ralph knew better than to attempt to prolong it. 
Mechanically he followed his lordship out of the 
dining-room, passed through the hall and went out at 
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a side door leading to tlie gardens. Completely for- 
getting Lady Frances who, for aught he knew to the 
contrary, might still be waiting for lum near the rosery, 
he wandered away through the shrubberies into the park. 

The revelation of his parentage had come upon 
him like a thunderbolt. Not for a moment had he 
ever had the faintest suspicion of the truth. Indeed, 
although he never allowed the feeling to appear, he 
had been proud of his connection with the Evelyn 
family, and had liked to think that his ancient lineage 
at least could never be called in question. And now 
what could he feel but hot shame, indignation, horror, 
as he thought of the heartless libertine through whom 
alone he, the bastard oiFshoot of the house, could claim 
kinship with an ancient and honourable line? Truly 
in his grandfather he could find little cause for pride. 
'For at once he rejected all doubts of his unfortunate 
grandmother's good faith. Her maintenance of her 
rights, her refusal to profit by her shame and to 
accept any mere sum of money as adequate repara- 
tion for the cruel wrong done her, all this indicated 
that she most certainly had been a victim — not an 
impostor. Her conviction of the justice of her claim 
had been nustaken, but it was sincere; of that he was 
convinced. 

Suppose, though, after all she had not been mis- 
taken? Supposing that in very truth she had been 
the lawfully wedded wife of the former Earl? If it 
were so then he, Ralph Evelyn, must of necessity be 
the rightful peer, head of the family, owner of the 
sombre town house, the half dozen palatial country- 
seats, the many thousand of acres, the numerous mines, 
and countless streets of house- property, which made 
the Evelyns one of the wealthiest families in the king- 
dom. The very idea took his breath away ! And it 
all hinged on the finding of a marriage certificate, a 
scrap of paper, nothing more! If it existed at all, and 
his grandmother must have had some foundation for 
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her belief, then it was to be found. And if it were 
to be found, he would do it? Why not? He had 
youth, strength, energy, brains. Who, with such an inheri- 
tance at stake would grudge every moment of his time, 
every penny of his money ? For a moment he gave him- 
self up to the idea and the dazzling possibilities involved 
in it, but only for a moment. Quickly the thought 
flashed across him, if after all he were the rightful 
earl, what became of his guardian who all his life 
had treated him with a generosity little short of 
excessive ? What became of Helen, his special pet, 
who looked on him as a brother, of Chertsey his dear- 
est friend and inseparable companion, of Frances, the 
girl he loved with all his heart and soul? His rise 
was their fall, his prosperity their ruin. His eleva- 
tion plunged them into insignificance, made of them 
nobodies without name or fortune, dependent on his 
bounty and burdened with the stain of illegitimacy. 
Say that the missing certificate existed, that it could 
now be produced, was it for him to deal so crushing 
a blow to his dearest friends? The thought made 
him pause. Cruel as was his present position he felt 
that to enrich himself at the expense of those who 
all his life had not only fed, clothed and educated 
but had also stood to him in the place of father, 
mother, brother and sisters — would be impossible. 
Gratitude, good feeling, common humanity alike for- 
bade it. ' But, " came the suggestion, ^ suppose that 
Lord Deptford all this time has been prompted by 
self-preservation and not generosity, that in his secret 
soul he doubts the strength of his position and there- 
fore tries to secure himself against any future attack — 
wouldn^t that alter the state of the case ? " 

But Ralph was a guileless youth, with a steady belief 
in the integrity of his fellow-creatures only to be shaken 
after years of repeated disillusion. He dismissed the 
insidious doubt with horror, and was ashamed to 
think it could ever have gained an entrance to his 
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mind. Besides how should the marriaffe certificate 
exist ? Was it likely, was it even within the bounds 
of possibility that such a man as the late Earl 
should in the first place have married beneath him at 
all, and in the second, having done so, should have 
committed bigamy a couple of years later? Cer- 
tainly not. To quiet the scruples of an honest girl 
he might have gone through some form of marriage, 
but it was not a legal one. The certificate did not 
exist, and for the sake of all concerned it was better 
that it should not — once for all Ralph reUnquished his 
shadowy claim to the Evelyn title and honours. He 
could not oust the present owner of them, and even 
if he could he was not sure that he would. Only he 
would not live a pensioner, a hanger-on of the family 
by whom his grandmother had been brought to shame. 
Happily he was not entirely penniless. His father's 
sm^ fortune was his. He must make the best of it. 
To Lord Deptford he would not be beholden for a 
penny. The resolve wasmadeinamoment of impulse, 
when, fired and taken out of himself by these un- 
expected revelations, he perhaps did not count the 

I cost of all that he renounced. Still to his justice be 

it said that never for a moment did he swerve from 

' his determination or repent of it, even in the days 

when experience had taught him the sharp sting of 
poverty, and the joys of the luxury on which he had 
turned his back. For to a youth brought up as he 
had been, it must be remembered that the few hun- 
dreds a year, which to another would have seemed 
affluence, represented a pittance short only of beggary. 

i His guardian no doubt had acted with the best in- 

tentions, but he could hardly have inflicted a greater 

I wrong than to bring his Ward up with tastes and 

ideas so entirely disproportionate to his position. For 
the present, however, Ralph barely realised the diffi- 
culties in his path. With the sanguine spirit of 
twenty-one he told himself that he had perfect health 

2 
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and a suflBciency of brains — had he not often been 
told that it rested only with himself to gain the 
highest honours ? He had enjoyed the education of an 
English gentleman, the very best the world can oflfer ; he 
had something, not much, but enough to keep the wolf 
from the door. Surely it would go hard with him if, with 
all these advantages, he did not succeed in winning for 
himself a name, to replace the one to which he possessed 
no longer any right. To be sure he had never culti- 
vated the habit of steady application. Whether he 
were capable of a sustained effort was a doubtful 
point, while he certainly had not even learnt the A 
B C of the lesson of self-denial. But these were 
trifles, which in the heat of the moment he never 
stopped to consider. What did suddenly come as a 
douche of cold water on the fire of his ambitious 
hopes, was the thought of Lady Frances. That dream 
must be forgotten. As has already been said, hither- 
to he had been content to enjoy the present without 
any serious thought for the future. Still, that does 
not mean that at times, like everybody else, he had 
not indulged in the intoxicating pastime of building 
castles in the air, in which the winning of his cousin 
for his wife had tnken a prominent position. He 
was, of course, aware that he was no fit match for 
Lady Frances. Also, not being absolutely foolish or 
eaten up with self-conceit, he knew that he had yet 
to win her affections, and that supposing even he 
succeeded in so doing, her father was the last man 
in the world to be infiuenced by sentimental consi- 
derations in the choice of a son-in-law. Still, granted 
all this, he saw no reason to despair. He was a 
member of her family; her friends, her connections 
were his; except money there was nothing to keep 
them apart, and she happened to be in a position to 
consult her own inclinations in the selection of a 
husband. And so in a vague way he had cherished 
hopes, which he now saw dashed to the ground. 
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Nothing, no achievement of his could wipe away the 
stain on his birth. Once for all he saw the hope- 
lessness of his love, and seeing it, he made the wise 
resolution to flee from temptation, to leave the Abbey 
as quickly as possible, and for the future to avoid 
the dangerous presence of his pretty cousin. Now 
such was undoubtedly the most proper, dignified and 
manly course to take; only he was young, he was 
sufiering from a severe attack of love-sickness, 
and his heart with many a rebellious yearning 
refused to agree to the sensible dictates of his 
head. On and on he wandered heedless of time 
and place, his mind full of the wildest projects, his 
whole being crying out in angry rebellion against the 
cruel fate which at one blow had robbed him of all 
which made life worth living. At last he stopped 
short, recalled to himself by the prosaic fact that he 
had stumbled and barked his shin over a large stone, 
or rather a piece of rock which lay in his path. He 
was amongst the ruins of the chapel which lay not 
more than a stone's throw from the Abbey. It was 
a picturesque spot, and one which in summer found 
favour alike in the eyes of tourists, picnickers, and 
archsBologists. Of the church itself very little remained 
intact, merely four walls, a roofless quadrangle with a 
few scattered moss-grown blocks of stone. The only 
portion of the edifice still standing was the ivy-clad 
beKry tower, a solid block of masonry dating from 
the thirt'Centh century and serving as a landmark to the 
surrounding country. For a time Ralph gazed on 
the peaceful scene before him, the smooth turf sloping 
down to the edge of an extensive lake, across whose 
placid bosom the moon had thrown a shimmering sil- 
ver ribbon, while through the trees on the one hand 
loomed the Abbey, dark and massive, and on the other 
stretched a couple of miles of woodland. 

His excitement had spent itself. During the last few 
hours he seemed to have jumped from youth to manhood; 
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and the mental strain upon him had thoroughly ex« 
hausted him. He was surprised to hear the Abbey 
clock strike ten as he lingered. Only ten ! In some- 
thing less than an hour he had passed through ex- 
perience sufficient for a hfetime. 

"A smoke before I turn in will do me good,* he 
reflected, puUing out his pipe which he proceeded to fill. 
He then searched for, — found some matches, drew back 
for shelter within the entrance of the tower and 
lighted his pipe. So far, so good. What was it 
though that, as he looked up, made him suddenly start 
as if he had been shot, drop his match on the ground, 
and leave his pipe to go out unheeded, as he wondered 
whether he were dreaming, and whether the events 
of the last hour had been nothing but a hideous 
nightmare ? 



CHAPTER m. 

Now the extraordinary sight which had 80 affected 
poor Ralph was nothing more nor less than the appear- 
ance of a couple, a man and a woman. They had 
evidently come from the wood, walking unperceived 
in the shadow cast by the chapel wall, and were now 
standing at the entrance of the quadrangle. The man 
who was partly hidden by the wall was undistinguish- 
able ; not so his companion. As to her identity there 
could be no shadow of doubt. By her dress, her 
attitude, her bearing, a thousand trifles distinguishing 
her from the rest of her sex Ralph recognised her at 
once. It was his cousin Frances. Thunderstruck 
at the sight he stood rooted to the spot. Lady 
Frances keeping an assignation! And with whom? 
Not with the rector of the parish, nor with the doctor, 
both of whom were old and rheumatic, just as likely 
to fly as to^ leave their comfortable arm-chairs to wander 
about the woods by moonlight. But there was no 
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one else in the place of her own station with whom 
she was on terms of more than a bowing acquaintance. 
Surely Lady Frances, the very incarnation of innocence, 
she, the most carefiilly brought-up of girls, guarded 
so jealously from all knowledge of evil, she could 
never have lowered herself to a vulgar flirtation with 
a groom or a game-keeper? As, sick with horror, he 
stood irresolute the couple parted. With a soft rustle 
Lady Frances disappeared amongst the trees of the 
shrubbery, while the man after a short interval saunt- 
ered away across the turf into the wood and was 
immediately hidden from sight. Ralph caught but a 
momentary glimpse of the stranger's back, but it was 
enough to show him to be a young man with the 
bearing of a gentleman, and a gait which stamped 
him unmistakably as a soldier. 

In a moment the recollection of the scene at din- 
ner flashed across the lad, and with it came an 
instinctive conviction of the man's identity. It 
was Richard Danvers. It could be no one else. Dan- 
vers, that good-looking unscrupulous scamp, the very 
man to turn a silly girFs head and entangle her into a 
clandestine love affair ; the very man, too, against whom 
Lord Deptford had so stringently warned his daughter 
that same evening. And not without reason. From his 
boyhood Richard Danvers had been a black sheep of 
a peculiarly sable hue. He was the last of a fa- 
mily who for generations had been notorious as 
spendthrifts and profligates, and whose possessions, 
once considerable, had so dwindled by degrees, that 
at present nothing remained but a tumbledown house, 
and a few hundred acres of heavily mortgaged land. 
Of such a stock Danvers had shown himself a fitting 
offshoot. He never went to a public school, but the 
various tutors entrusted with his education one by 
one resigned their post. With some difficulty he 
obtained a commission in a cavalry regiment, and after 
a couple of years exchanged hurriedly to India for 
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reasons, which, on the' surface, seemed absurdly 
inadequate. Two or three years passed, during which 
rumours of reckless card-playing and racing reached 
at times the ears of the community, who, for many 
years, had found their chief diversion in the discussion 
and condemnation of the Danvers family. And then, 
with that mystei'ious suddenness which characterised 
all his movements. Captain Danvers left the service 
and took up his quarters at Colesworth Court with 
his father. A scandal at cards, whispered the gossips, 
a bad business, so bad that he only escaped a court 
of enquiry by the skin of his teeth, and was lucky 
to have been allowed to resign his commission. All 
details were suppressed, yet enough transpired to 
show that in the present instance the gossips had 
some foundation for their utterances. Captain Danvers 
found himself under a cloud. He was not actually 
cut, but his former friends fought shy of him, and 
he had difi&culty in making fresh acquaintances. The 
mothers, too, who possessed marriageable daughters 
were the first to taboo the dangerous ex-hussar who 
in addition to an utter lack of principle had been 
gifted, according to report, with a most attractive person 
and persuasive tongue. No wonder that Ralph stood 
aghast at the thought of his cousin's entanglement 
with such a man. 

The aflFair, of course, must be stopped at once, but 
how? It was as her brother and near relation, not 
as her lover that Ralph considered the question. 
His first impulse led him, of course, in pursuit of 
Danvers. He was only deterred from following that 
gentleman and giving him a piece of his mind by 
the fact, that, when he reached the wood Danvers 
had disappeared down one of its numerous rides, and 
it was hopeless to attempt to follow him. Ralph 
made no such attempt. A very few moments' reflec- 
tion showed him the foolishness of a quarrel with 
the man. The latter, who was no coward, was not 
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in tlie least likely to submit to interference. If, 
therefore, Ralph wished to cause a serious scandal 
and hopelessly compromise his cousin's reputation, a 
thing at all hazards to be avoided, he was taking the 
surest and speediest course of so doing by brawling 
with his successful rival. What then was to be 
done? To apply to Lord Deptford was perhaps the 
proper and best course. 

But then Ralph, fresh from school, with all a 
schoolboy's aversion to telling tales had no relish for 
the role of informer. No. In all their childish 
scrapes he had stood by Frances loyally. He would 
not desert her now except under compulsion. He 
determined to appeal to her direct. And as he made 
the resolution the irony of the whole affair struck 
him so forcibly that he laughed aloud! What a 
gigantic mistake ! What a to do about nothing ! How 
absurd they seemed, those alternating hopes and fears, 
that heroic resolve, that agonising struggle, culminat- 
ing in the supreme act of renunciation! And of 
what? Why of a thing which as it now appeared 
had never been his at all, a thing which now he 
would not take even were it offered him. No. A 
girl, who could deceive and quibble and prevaricate, 
carrying on a clandestine love affair as Frances had 
done was not the woman for him. Ralph, who was 
courageous and outspoken himself to a degree, had 
all the sympathy of a strong nature for weakness 
and timidity, but he drew the line at deceit. He 
could neither understand nor sympathise with the 
moral cowardice which will palter with the truth, 
conveying a false impression and thinking no harm 
so long as no actual falsehood has been told. It was 
her air of transparent candour, which had so attracted 
him in Frances, a charm she no longer possessed. 
To him henceforth she was no angel to be wor- 
shipped ! but a foolish, frail creature to be pitied, helped, 
screened perhaps — but not loved. The discovery, that 
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while ostensibly devoted to himself, Frances had 
encouraged another admirer behind his back, naturally 
inflicted a severe wound on his vanity. It was 
this wounded vanity of his, probably, which had so 
much to do with his high-handed reprobation of feminine 
duplicity. Indeed, it would perhaps not be altogether 
incorrect to say that vanity had played the chief 
part during this short-lived passion of his. Be that, 
however, as it might, his boyish infatuation was now 
at an end. A radical cure had been effected, but 
not without pain. The wound was a severe one. It 
healed quickly, but while it lasted it hurt, and hurt 
horribly. For almost the first time in his life he passed 
a sleepless night. And when after a late breakfast, 
at which Lady Frances did not appear, he went 
in search of her, he would cheerfully have walked up 
to a cannon's mouth, led a forlorn hope, or faced 
any personal danger, if by so doing he could have 
escaped the interview before him. This, however, was 
not to be. As he had expected, he found his cousin 
established under a big beech tree, in a comer of 
what was called the pleasance. This was a shady 
secluded strip of velvety turf, dotted with magnificent 
trees, and enclosed by a quaintly-clipped yew hedge. 
What a picture of untroubled, innocent girlhood 
Frances made in her simple white dress, and big 
garden hat, a book in her hand, her work-basket in 
her lap, and a pet fox-terrier at her feet! At Ralph's 
approach she looked up, nodded, and smiled brightly. 
** Good morning, sir, * she said with a pretty impe- 
rious gesture, "' come here at once and tell me, first, 
why you are so late, and secondly, what you propose 
for us to do to-day? Suggest something amusing, 
please. Not tennis, nor yet a ride, because in the 
first place its too hot for either, and in the second 
I'm sick to death of both. I'm like Nell, I want to 
do something fresh, something I've never done 
before. " 
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When in congenial society and freed from the 
restraint of her father's dreaded presence Frances, as 
may be seen, was a bright lively girl with a strong 
dash of the coquette about her. Quite unsuspicious 
of the bolt about to descend on her, she now took up 
her work and selected a skein of bright coloured 
silk, while Ralph dragging forward a garden seat, sat 
down beside her. 

" You will have your wish, " he observed rather 
grimly, *for.I, at all events, am going to do some- 
thing to-day I have never done before. " 

* And that is — ? " she asked, pausing in the act of 
threading a needle, and glancing up at him from 
under her eyelashes, an effective trick of hers, which 
for once missed its mark. 

Ralph had jumped np, and made no answer. He 
found his task harder even than he had expected it to 
be. It was not till affcer he had taken a couple of turns 
up and down the grass, that he halted, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, averted his eyes, and blurted 
out, • I was in the ruins of the chapel last night. " 

Bald as the communication was it was enough. 
Frances flushed a deep crimson, and then turned as 
white as a sheet. If, in the face of all possibilities, 
Ralph still cherished the hope that his eyes had 
played him false, he now lost it. 

Without any attempt at denial up she jumped, 
upsetting the contents of her work-basket in all direc- 
tions, as laying a trembling hand on his arm, **And 
you saw me ? " she whispered breathlessly. He nodded. 
*But you won't tell? " she went on in the same eagei 
imploring tones. ** Ralph, dear Ralph, I can trust 
you^^ and oh, what an insinuating emphasis there was 
on the pronoun! *You will keep my secret, won't 
you? You know what father is, you heard what he 
said last night." 

*Ah, then I was right. It was Dan vers/ thought 
Balph. 
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■ There would be an aivful row if he heard of it. 
You would never tell and get me into trouble with 
him, would you?" 

**Not if I can help it," was the answer. *Only,* 
there was a pause, during which Frances gazed be- 
seechingly at him, and Ralph, not daring to meet her 
eyes, miserable and longing ardently that the earth might 
open and swallow him up, yet with it all resolute in 
his purpose, stood looking more like a criminal than 
a judge. At last, * Only — only — you know, Frances, 
this sort of thing can't go on, " he floundered on des- 
perately, **you ought not to meet Captain Dan vers 
at all, least of all in secret and at. night. I don't 
suppose, indeed I know you meant no harm, but you 
don't understand. It isn't right — or proper, and no 
one but a cad would ever have asked you to do it." 

*It wasn't his fault," she retorted quickly, "I fixed 
the time myself, because it was only then that I 
could be sure of getting away from Nell. Besides, 
what harm was there? Why is it worse for me to 
walk with him than with you? We go out together 
after dinner every evening and no one thinks anything 
of it — and then I never did it before, only last night, 
because we hadn't met for ages, and I bad so much 
to tell him. Indeed, Ralph, don't be stupid. There's 
no harm in it. Listen to me, and I'll tell you every- 
thing." She looked up into his face, whose set gravity 
filled her with uneasiness, * I trust you not to betray 
me. All this is in strict confidence, remember," she 
warned him and then continued. " First of all. Cap- 
tain Danvers and I are engaged. No, don't interrupt. 
I want to tell you how it all came about. Well, I 
had seen him about the village, but we never spoke 
till one day about Christmas when we met at the 
Rectory." 

**I can't imagine how on earth Mrs. Butler ever 
came to introduce him to you," muttered Ralph. 

''She didn't, at least not exactly. I was aJone in 
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the room waiting for her when Captain Danvers was 
shown in, and of course we talked. He didn't stay 
long that day, but after that somehow or other I 
often saw him about the place. It was when you 
were away, and Nell was laid up with a bad cold, 
so I was generally alone. Then the skating came, 
and we met every day on the ice. He came with the 
Fisher girls, and naturally we all skated together. 
One way and another I saw a good deal of him, and 
one day in February," here Frances paused, blushed 
and looked down, * he proposed to me — and — we were 
engaged. Only — yousee — aslwas soyoung — andfather's 
ways are so peculiar, you know what he is, — and then 
Dick, Captain Danvers I mean, has been unlucky, and 
doesn't like to come forward as a poor man — you 
don't know how proud he is, Ralph, — and so he and 
I, both of us, we thought it better to wait, before 
telling a single soul. You understand, don't you ? 
We wanted to avoid the bother and fuss, that was 
all. Besides he had to go away in March. It was 
no use speaking till he came back, and yesterday was 
the first time we had set eyes on one another since 
March. It has been an age, I thought the time would 
never go.* 

''But you corresponded, I suppose,* Ralph here 
put in. 

*0h, yes, of course,* was the ingenuous reply, 
* we wrote regularly once a week. I could never 
have existed all this time without letters, only even 
letters aren't the same thing as meeting every day, 
are they ? * She stopped and looked anxiously at Ralph. 
He had turned his pale face away and his attitude 
looked distinctly unsympathetic. 

''Was this most constant of allies about to fail 
her? * she wondered in sudden dread. ** And now 
you know all,* she concluded with a pathetic quiver 
in her voice, ** I have always wanted to tell you ; 
indeed, dear Ralph, if I had had my way you would 
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have known it from the beginning. You see we have 
always been friends, haven't we ? And I know I can 
trust you as I would myself. And I am not mistaken; 
you will be on our side, won't you ? And promise me 
never to breathe a syllable of all this to anyone until 
I give you leave." She was quite irresistible with her 
flushed cheeks and dewy imploring eyes. 

Ralph, usually the most polite of young men, never 
glanced at her, as he roughly wrenched his arm from 
her detaining grasp, and in a harsh voice said, 'I 
* can't promise that, Frances, because, do you see, you 
will have to give this man up. It is for you to pro- 
mise, not for me. You must give me your word to 
break at once with Captain Danvers, and never to 
see or speak to him again." 

For a second she stared incredulously at him, 
amazed at the sudden revolt of this usually abject 
slave. * Never, " she cried excitedly, in a sudden out- 
burst of passion, ^I would sooner die than give 
him up.» 



CHAPTER IV. 

" And I, like everybody else who really cares for you 
would sooner see you in your grave than the wife of 
such a man," rejoined Ralph with some heat. 

Frances was aghast. Never for a moment had she 
doubted her power to manage Ralph, whose devotion 
had been patent for weeks, and who, as she well 
knew, could, with a few coaxing words and smiles, be 
induced to gratify any whim of hers, however in- 
convenient and unreasonable. 

What was to be done? Would tears, reproaches, 
or wrath best serve her purpose? She was debating 
as to her best course when her cousin spoke again. 

^ Danvers is utterly unworthy of you, " he said 
earnestly. '^ He is a man of bad character, a gambler, 
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a — oh! I can't enter into details. Tou must take 
my word for it that your father is right, and that he 
isn't fit to speak to you. Believe me, he is a mere 
adventurer. His aim is perfectly clear. He means to 
entrap you into a runaway marriage, and live upon 
your fortune for the rest of his life." 

Now to a woman such as Frances, the mainspring 
of whose actions was vanity, this last assertion was a 
gross blunder. 

* It is false ! How dare you ?" she cried vehemently, 
turning upon him with a passion, of which he would 
never have believed her capable. * He loves me — 
me — I tell you — not my money. He has said so and 
I believe him. He would take me without a penny. 
As for you, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
To bring unfounded accusations against an innocent 
man. You say he is a bad man. Prove it. What has 
he done? Nothing; he has been preferred to you, that 
is his crime. You are jealous, " 

In supreme scorn she flung the word at him. 

Ralph winced, * If I were, surely I should be with 
Lord Deptford and not here," he said quietly, * how- 
ever, the question now is of you, not of me. You 
ask for proof of Captain Danvers' un worthiness. There 
is much that I cannot tell you, because such matters 
are not fit for your ears. One thing I may mention. 
Do you know why he left his regiment? It was not 
from choice but from necessity, because he was sus- 
pected of cheating at cards — " 

* Suspected! I don't want suspicions. Was he 
proved guilty ? " she demanded scornfully. 

**Not exactly," the truthful Halph was forced to 
admit, * you see nobody wanted a scandal. It was 
all hushed up. Still, morally there wasn't the slight- 
est doubt of his guilt. He virtually admitted it by 
going; you can see that much, can't you?" 

** Indeed, I cant," was the obstinate retort, * it was 
a conspiracy. He has enemies I know who would stick 
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at nothing to ruin him. If his guilt was not proved, it 
was because it couldn't be proved." 

* All the same an innocent man does not as a rule 
permit a slur to remain on his honour. Captain Dan- 
vers, remember, preferred to retire from the army with 
a tarnished reputation rather tJian face the ordeal of 
a court of enquiry." 

''He had his reasons. I don't know what they 
were, but I am sure they were good ones. In my 
opinion he was quite right to treat such an accusa- 
tion with the contempt it deserved. Besides, you are 
only speaking from hearsay; you acknowledge that 
it was all hushed up, and that you don't know the 
rights of the case ; and anyhow, I have heard you say 
yourself that a man should always be considered in- 
nocent until he is proved quilty." 

Ralph groaned in spirit. In face of such pig-headed 
blindness, what was to be done? There was a long 
pause. 

*I am very sorry," he said unwillingly at last, "I 
would far rather hold my tongue, only you force me to 
it. I warn you, Frances, if you insist on continuing 
your engagement, I shall speak to Lord Deptford." 

At this he was interrupted by Frances, who burst 
into a hysterical flood of tears. Her courage, which 
to tell the truth was not great, had completely ex- 
hausted itself in that one defiant outburst. 

** You are unkind, Ralph," she now sobbed reproach- 
fully, " I never would *iave believed it of you. You 
mustn't tell — you can't — you won't — oh, Ralph, 
promise me you won't. I never thought you would 
he the one to make me miserable ; whatever happened 
I thought I could trust you. Listen, I will be so 
careful, I won't do anything rash or imprudent, I 
will be guided entirely by you, you shall know every 
time I meet him, only don't tell father and don't ask 
me to give him up altogether, for I can't and won't 
do it?" 
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Ralph deliberated, a sudden idea had struck him. 
He thought he saw his way to a compromise. 

* Very well, I won't ask you to give him up al- 
together. What I do ask you to do is to wait. Don't 
commit yourself until you are older and have seen 
more of the world. Take a little time to think it 
all over before you hold any further communication 
with Captain Danvers. See now, Frances, let us make 
an agreement. Lady Sandham has asked you to go 
yachting, why not accept the invitation ? If you then 
promise neither to write to Captain Danvers nor to 
see him while jou are away I will promise to hold 
my tongue until your return." 

Lady Frances hesitated. Secretly she was ready 
to jump at any' proposal which deferred the evil day 
of confession to Lord Deptford. At the same time she 
possessed her full share of those powers of dissimula- 
tion, at once the defence and prerogative of weakness. 

"Anything to gain time," she told herself. ** Be- 
sides, Ralph won't be there. Once I get rid of him 
I can do as I please. Only it won't do to accept too 
eagerly.* And so aloud she said, pouting, * But Lady 
Sandham is so dull, I shall be bored to death with 
her. It is nothing but propriety, propriety, propriety, 
aU day long, and what my, ^dearest mother would have 
wished' me to do." 

" Lady Sandham won't be alone. It will be differ- 
ent now you are grown up," he returned, * she is 
sure to have a party, and thei^e will be no time for 
lectures on propriety." 

**But I thought you wanted me to stay here," she 
objected. *Why are you so changeable, Ralph? It 
w^as only yesterday that you advised me to refuse the 
invitation. You said it would be horribly slow, boxed 
up with the Sandhams." 

* Did I ? Well ! Perhaps so, but then you see things 
were different yesterday. Honestly I see no reason at 
all why you should not have a very pleasant trip." 
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At this speech Frances' heart which was neither 
very big nor very generous swelled with a delicious 
consciousness of power. Ralph was in love with her 
himself and was simply jealous. It was all as plain 
as a pikestaff. Yesterday he persuaded her to stay 
at the Abbey because he wanted to keep her to him- 
self ; now he urged her to go away simply to separate 
her from a successful rival. And all this abuse of 
her lover proceeded from jealousy, a base attempt to 
make mischief between them. Well, contemptible as 
his behaviour was, he must be humoured. Anything 
was better than that he should go to her father, and 
there was clearly no harm in a little necessary decep- 
tion, just enough to lull his jealous fears. Only it 
would not do to yield too readily. 

''A month is a dreadfully long time to be sepa- 
rated from Richard,'' she began again. 

* It is shorter than three years, which will cer- 
tainly be the extent of your separation if Lord 
Deptford has any voice in the matter," Ralph reminded 
her. 

*Well, if I must go I must," she declared with 
an ungracious shrug of her shoulders, « as you insist 
I suppose I had better go and write to Lady Sand- 
ham. I know it will be hateful, but at all events 
you will be quite happy in knowing that you have 
made me as miserable as you possibly could." 

Ralph took no notice of this ebullition of temper. 

* Then I have your word that you will not write 
to Captain Danvers or receive any letters from him 
during your absence," he demanded. 

It is sad to say that Frances now took refuge in 
prevarication. 

"How can I?" she retorted pettishly, *is there a 
postal delivery on board a yacht? How can I know 
where we are going. Can't you be satisfied with the 
mischief you have done already ? or perhaps you would 
like my correspondence forwarded first to you? If 
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you suspect me of wanting to deceive you, why don't 
you say so and make an end of it ? " 

To this string of wholly unjustifiable questions Ralph 
was wise enough to make no reply. In silence he 
stood aside, while, with the gait and air of an offended 
queen, Frances swept past him, and walked away to 
the house to write her letter of acceptance. 

As a matter of fact he did distrust his cousin entirely. 
No promise, however binding, would deter her from 
meeting her lover, should she wish to see him; of 
that he felt certain. Only he was not sure that, after 
a whole month^s absence, she would desire a meeting 
quite so ardently as before. In the course of the late 
interview Ralph had managed to grasp one very im- 
portant fact, which a good many persons can never 
be brought to realise at all, namely, that the essential 
point in dealing with an undesirable attachment is to 
cure it, not to strengthen it by opposition. Now from 
a complete change of scene and thought he hoped 
great things. Why, in a month anything might hap- 
pen ! Danvers might show himself in his true colours. 
A fresh admirer might come forward to divert the 
fickle fancy of eighteen. Lady Sandham, as Ralph 
remembered, had the reputation of a skilful and ex- 
perienced match-maker. She had married her own 
daughters admirably, and enjoyed too thoroughly the 
exercise of her talents to let them rust for want of 
use. She might safely be trusted to exert herself on 
behalf of the motherless daughter of her dearest friend. 
Indeed, Ralph shrewdly suspected that the invitation 
would never have been given, had not her hostess 
already secured the presence of some suitable jpar^i into 
whose company she proposed to throw her young guest. 
Besides, if nothing further came of the trip, Frances would 
get a glimpse of the world, for, owing to a death in 
the family, her presentation and formal entree into 
society had been postponed till the following spring. 
She would see a number of fresh places and people, 
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and everything whicli tended to distract her thoughts 
from her love affair must of necessity be good for her. 

On the whole Ralph was not dissatisfied with his 
morning's work. The arrangement left a good deal 
to be desired, it was true, but he did not see how 
to improve upon it. He had done his utmost, and 
the future must take care of itself. For the present 
it must be his mission to see that Frances, until her 
departure, should get no chance of committing any 
fresh indiscretion. To that end he became her shadow. 
From breakfast to bedtime he never left her. Together 
they walked, rode, drove, boated and played tennis 
all through those interminable days that intervened 
between their conversation and the Monday on which 
Frances had agreed to join Lady Sandham. Now, to 
others, there was nothing out of the way in this close 
companionship. The two young people had always 
been thrown upon one another for amusement, and 
outwardly their life differed very little from what it 
had been before. To themselves there was an 
immeasurable gulf between their present and past 
relations. They were no longer brother and sister as 
at first, no longer lover unavowed — but none the less 
unmistakable — and mistress, but simply and solely 
gaoler and prisoner. It was the consciousness of 
this which robbed Ralph's intercourse with the girl 
of all its charm, rendering her almost repulsive to 
him for a time, and made those few days a purgatory, 
to which in after years he never looked back without 
a shudder. It was with a heart-felt sigh of relief, 
that, on the following Monday, having escorted her 
to London, he saw Lady Frances disappear within 
the door of Lady Sandham's residence in Belgrave 
Square, and knew her to be safe at last under that 
astute chaperon's eye. 

And now he was free to think of his own affairs, 
which, to tell the truth, demanded some consideration. 
His first step while in town was to visit Messrs. 
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Turner, the solicitors, to whom his guardian had 
referred him. Mr. Turner, the elderly representative 
of the firm, received him with the utmost politeness, 
corroborated Lord Deptford's story in every detail, and 
handed over to the young man documents, which left 
no doubt whatever on his parentage. Of course, there 
were many points, and those the most interesting, on 
which no light whatever was thrown. How, for 
instance, did Lord Deptford first make the acquaintance 
of his illegitimate half-brother? What was the bond 
between them, the small service to which the one 
had referred so vaguely, and which yet seemed suffi- 
cient to inspire the other with lifelong gratitude? 
How, too, did the one chance to make his appearance 
in that out-of-the-way village just at the very moment 
when the other lay dying? More than all, what 
motive could have induced the father to throw his 
son amongst individuals, with whom he himself had 
studiously refused all intercourse? And then, what 
motive could have induced Lord Deptford to accept 
the charge, to take into his family a boy, a living 
reminder of an episode in the family history which, 
to say the least of it, by no means redounded to their 
credit? Now, to all these questions Mr. Turner could 
give no reply. Lord Deptford probably, had he chosen, 
could have answered them; but then, he did not 
choose. All that was perfectly plain and above- 
board was, that his guardian had admirably fulfilled 
the trust reposed in him. 

This left-handed scion of the house had received as 
good an education as though he had actually been the 
heir. The small fortune too, which, during the travels 
and researches of the late Ralph Evelyn had dwindled 
to a very meagre portion, had been so carefully man- 
aged that Master Ralph found himself in possession 
of a clear three hundred per annum, just one hundred 
pounds less than he had been accustomed to receive 
as pocket-money only. Having entered into posses- 
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sion of his inheritance, his next step was to determine 
on the choice of a profession. This, it was clear, must 
be something of a money-making nature. All idea 
of the army he laid aside. With luck a man may 
make, a name by his sword, but hardly a fortune. 
He thought of business, but then, unfortunately for 
himself, he possessed no business connections, and 
owners of flourishing businesses have a habit of keeping 
their plums for their own families. They don't go 
into the highways and byways to invite young men 
of no great means, or proved business capacity, to enter 
into partnership with them. For the church he had no 
vocation whatever ; for medicine a very decided distaste. 

Lord Deptford's influence no doubt would procure 
him a land agency, or a private secretaryship, but 
then he was not sure of his competency to undertake 
either, of these posts, and he did not wish to lay himself 
under further obligation to his guardian. There re- 
mained nothing but the bar and emigration, neither 
of which presented very great attractions. In fact, 
when one came to consider the matter, it was extra- 
ordinary to flnd how little room there was in any 
profession for a young man willing to do anything, 
yet competent for nothing. After protracted reflection 
Ralph came to the conclusion that his wisest course 
would be to return to the University, set to work 
with a will, take his degree, and in the mean time 
carefully look out for an opening. That he was not 
able to carry out his good resolutions on the spot, 
was due to the fact that it chanced at that moment 
to be the middle of the long vacation. It would 
therefore be unjust to blame him for what was his 
misfortune rather than his fault. However, he did his 
best, for he decided to leave the Abbey, to throw over 
various engagements he had made for shooting, and 
to join some undergraduates of his acquaintance, who, 
for the purpose of reading, had established themselves 
with a tutor in a remote Welsh village. Having made 
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all arrangements, he returned to the Abbey and in- 
formed his guardian of his plans. 

Lord Deptford offered no opposition to them, * As 
you please," he said indifferently, * it is hardly worth 
while for me to offer you advice, which I know you 
won't take. I can only repeat that the Abbey will 
always be open to you, and if at any time you change 
your mind with regard to an allowance, you have only 
to let me know. 

This was handsome enough on his lordship's part. 
Ralph could only express suitable thanks, reiterate his 
preference for independence, and take his leave. 

And so, full of ambitious, and vague but exceed- 
ingly high resolves, he turned his back upon his 
boyhood's home, and that first chapter in his life 
came to an end. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ralph, it must be acknowledged, had chosen a locality 
highly favourable to the encouragement of his indus- 
trious resolutions. Llanywch, the head quarters of 
the reading party, was a primitive little village on the 
Welsh coast. It consisted of three public houses, a 
dissenting chapel, a post office, which was also the gene- 
ral emporium, and perhaps a dozen fishermen's huts, 
with a farm half a mile inland. It was here that 
most of the party found accommodation, the remainder 
occupying rooms in the village, and coming to the 
farm for their meals. In such a place there could 
be few, if any distractions. Society, there was none, 
not even so much as a neighbouring squire or parson. 
The nearest church was four miles away, and the 
country for miles round belonged to a noble lord, 
who never set foot in the place, which was visited by his 
agent three or four times a year, for the purpose of col- 
lecting rents. Then the nearest railway station was seven 
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miles off, and^there was no cricket, no racing, no racquets, 
no polo, not even a good-looking girl within reach. 

With nothing to occupy their leisure but a little 
boating, unlimited tobacco, diligent study of the Field, 
Buffos Guide and the Pinh'Un^ the care of their re- 
spective dogs, and an occasional rat-hunt, these very 
easy-going youths might perhaps be pardoned for 
deluding themselves into the belief, that, as they were 
doing nothing else, they must of necessity be acquir- 
ing knowledge. Ralph certainly fell into this mistake. 
He set at once to work with what he and his com- 
panions, who were not distinguished for application, 
considered unparalleled assiduity. He was quoted as 
a model of industry, and, as a matter of fact, although 
he was not nearly as studious as he imagined himself 
to be, yet he got through quite as much as, and more 
than any other member of the party, — incomparably 
more, too, than he had ever done before. Neverthe- 
less his mind was not so occupied, but that he 
found time frequently to think of Lady Frances 
and her affairs. He felt considerable responsibility 
with regard to her, and he was exceedingly anx- 
ious to be relieved from it. What was she doing? 
Had his prescription of change taken effect? Instead 
of averting, had he merely hastened a catastrophe? 
To such questions, which were a constant torment 
to him, there was no answer. Since her departure he 
had heard no news of his cousin, a fact from which 
he augured favourably on the whole. She might be 
forgetting, in which case it would be foolish to write 
and recall the past to her remembrance. Therefore 
he refrained from writing. Only time was getting 
on. The month, the limit of her absence, drew to a 
close. Some step must be taken. With growing 
distaste for the task, he was trying to screw up his 
courage and run down to the Abbey for a night to 
ascertain the state of affairs, when he received a letter. 
It was addressed to the Abbey in Frances' sprawling un- 
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formed handwriting, and had been forwarded from there. 
*Deab Old Ralph," she wrote, and her letter was 
dated five days back, and bore the Dieppe postmark, 
•What a wretch I feel not to have written before! 
For days and weeks I have been meaning to do so, 
but somehow, when we are within reach of a post 
office there is no time, and at sea it doesn't seem 
worth while. Never mind, you will forgive me, won't 
you? I am a capital sailor, and yachting is much 
better fun than I ever expected it to be. In fact, I 
really haven't had at all a bad time. A biggish 
party is on board and we have met lots of other people. 
At present we have Lady Dalrymple, the Curetons, 
Sir John Whitchurch and Lord Fairfield. Lady Dal- 
rymple is quite odious, a spiteful cat, and so jealous 
of other women, but all the others have been nice 
enough. The Sandhams want me to go with them 
to Scotland. They take the yacht to Oban and train 
from there, so I don't expect to be back just yet. As 
soon as I am at home you shall know. What are 
you doing now? Not sticking in solitary grandeur at 
the Abbey, that's certain. Staying in some jolly 
country house, I expect, dancing, playing tennis and 
cricket, and flirting violently with the prettiest girl 
you can find. Don't lose your heart too completely, 
for you must come back and help me directly I get 
home ; for, Ralph, I have been making an awful mistake 
about — you know what, and I am really at my wits' end. 
You were quite right in every way, and I only wish 
I had listened to you sooner. I trust to you to help 
me. No one else will or can. 

• Your affectionate cousin, 
* Frances. • 

Ralph folded up this characteristic epistle with a 
smile. Frances was developing. The prescription 
had taken effect, and more quickly even than he had 
dared to anticipate. He had been mistaken in no 
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single particular. Lady Sandham had dulj provided 
her eligible, not one, indeed, but two; and, reading 
between the lines, there coidd be no doubt that the 
eligible on his part had done what was expected of 
him. Ralph knew enough of society, and the persons 
assembled on board the ^Fedora," as the yacht was 
named, to be quite certain that without an admirer 
Frances would have been desperately dull. The Cure- 
tons, a couple who to her were middle-aged, were 
personages of some standing both in political and 
smart circles, not in the least likely to interest a girl 
of eighteen. Lady Dalrymple, a leader of fashion, still 
beautiful, though no longer in her first youth, was 
essentially a man's woman, and notoriously greedy of 
admiration. Her latest victim had been Sir John 
Whitchurch, a wealthy young baronet; and no doubt 
she would only too willingly also have appropriated 
Lord Fairfield, a widower, who after a somewhat 
unsatisfactory marriage — the only redeeming point in 
which was its brevity — had once more returned to head 
the list of eligibles in the marriage market. Now, it 
was tolerably certain that, to have excited Lady Dal- 
rymple's enmity, Frances must have attracted an undue 
share of masculine attention. Judging, too, from the 
fact that Lord Fairfield's moor in Scotland marched 
with the forest rented by the Sandhams, it might 
safely be assumed that his bereaved lordship's image 
had displaced Captain Danvers in Frances' fickle heart. 
So much the better! 

According to report the Earl of Fairfield was un- 
exceptionable in every way; his family was ancient, 
his wealth great, his character unblemished. Some of 
his ancestors, to be sure, had had the reputation of 
eccentricity, if not of actual madness, but for the last 
three generations no trace of this had appeared. That 
the present peer should hitherto have held aloof from 
society, and lived in seclusion on one of his estates in 
a remote corner of Yorkshire, was to be attributed 
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to the fact of liis marriage at twenty-one to a girl 
considerably beneath him socially. It was probably a 
relief to all concerned that the delicate health she 
developed shortly after matrimony precluded her en- 
trance into a world, in which by no manner of means 
could she creditably have sustained her part. No one 
thought it at all odd that, rather than witness his 
wife's gaucheries, the young man should elect to live 
in complete retirement. At the end of four years Lady 
Fairfield died, and after a suitable period of mourning 
the widower made his appearance in London, on the 
look*out, it was reported, for a second countess. He 
had his choice of the innumerable women collected in 
the metropolis, but for some reason or other as yet 
he had failed to make a selection. 

A couple of years passed. During that period Lord 
Fairfield had done all that was expected of him, save in 
the one respect. He had gone moderately into society, 
was always in his place in the House of Lords when 
wanted, and could be relied upon to vote with his party. 
He Tisited his various country-seats in turn, and reared a 
quantity of pheasants for the benefit of his acquaint- 
ances. His coverts were never drawn blank, and he 
defrayed three-fourths of the cost of the local pack 
of hounds. But till now no woman, married or single, 
could boast of having attracted his attentions in the 
smallest degree. If, therefore, Frances had done so, 
she had reason to plume herself on her conquest. 

Under these circumstances Ralph's mind was toler- 
ably at rest. The wording of his cousin's letter did 
not disturb him in the least. Frances, as he knew, 
was given to sudden and causeless panic. Her demand 
for help probably meant that she was ashamed to 
confess her inconstancy to Danvers and wanted him 
to do it for her. Well, nothing would afford him 
greater pleasure than to give Captain Danvers his 
cong6. With a sigh of relief Ralph, therefore, tore 
up the letter, decided that the aff^air was practically 
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settled, and calmly awaited Frances' next communica- 
tion. It did not come for more than a month, and 
was dated &om the Abbey. 

''Deab Ralph," it ran, * I am in a terrible mess. 
Oh, what a fool I have been ! Come at once. I mtist 
see you; I shall be ruined if you don't help me." 

This summons was obeyed literally. Ralph packed 
his portmanteau; chartered the only vehicle in the 
village ; by dint of much overdriving caught the local 
train, which ran in connection with the midday express, 
and was in London by five o'clock. He sent a tele- 
gram to announce his arrival, drove across town, and 
was lucky enough to catch a train for Wortham, which 
brought him to the Abbey by nine o'clock. 

He found Lord Deptford and his daughter finii^hing 
dinner. The former expressed neither pleasure nor sur- 
prise at seeing him, but greeted him as \i they had parted 
the previous morning. The latter, in spite of her ago- 
nised appeal, looked in the best of health and as though 
she didn't possess a care in the world. As he went 
to his room to change his morning clothes, Ralph 
reflected that he might at least have spared the time 
to get some dinner in town, instead of rushing down 
post haste. On coming downstairs he found Lady 
Frances waiting for him in the haU. 

* Oh, Ralph, I am so glad to see you, " she began 
eagerly. * How good of you to come at once ! Come 
to my room; we can talk comfortably there." 

" Gently, Frances, let me have some food first. After 
travelling all day with nothing more sustaining than 
a couple of sandwiches I'm as nearly as possible starv- 
ing," he remonstrated. 

*Poor Ralph! I am so sorry. Have your dinner, 
of course. I will wait for you, and you won't be 
long, will you?" 

She disappeared in the direction of her boudoir, a 
small room opening off the oak parlour. It was here 
that he found her, when, half an hour later, he made 
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his appearance. She was walking up and down the 
room, and had worked herself into a state of uncon- 
trollable excitement. 

** Here you are at last ! " she cried. * What an 
age you have been! I thought you were never 
coming. Shut the door, Ralph, please: we don't 
want to be overheard. Oh, I have been such an idiot ! 
If only I had taken your advice ! " 

* Well, sit down and tell me all about it," said 
Ralph, good-temperedly, * I don't suppose things are 
as bad as you fancy. You are not married, I suppose?** 
he added hastily, L a horrible suspicion flashed across 
his mind. He was speedily reassured. 

*0h, no, thank heaven!" was the vehement reply. 
''Luckily I found him out in time. Ralph, that man 
Danvers is a villain, a mean, cowardly, cUshonourable 
villain. He is everything you said and a thousand 
times worse. No wordf will express my scorn, my 
hatred, my abhorrence of him. He has treated me 
abominably and now — ^ Her voice failed her. Pant- 
ing, she struggled for breath, and, sinking down on a 
sofa, covered her face with her hands and burst into 
a flood of hysterical tears. Whether justified or not, 
there was no doubt that her agitation was perfectly 
sincere. Ralph soothed her to the best of his ability, 
and, as by degrees, she quieted down, he drew from 
her the following confession : — 

*I oughtn't to have done it, I know," she acknow- 
ledge tearfully, *but I broke my word to you — I 
thought it didn't matter. You were only jealous and 
all that, and so I did correspond with Captain Dan- 
vers, after all, and saw him too, — not at the Abbey; — 
you took good care to prevent our meeting there, but 
you couldn't hinder my writing to him. I managed to 
let him know all my movements. He was at the station 
when I went with Lady Sandham to join the yacht, — 
I got a few words with him while she was taking the 
tickets. He travelled by the train we did, and I saw 
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him again at Southampton, after that at Gowes, and 
then he followed us to Dieppe. Then one day, when 
we were ashore, I got rid of the others and we had 
a long talk together. How he persuaded me I can't 
imagine, I can't bear to think of it — * she paused, 
and hid her face in her hands. At last in a stifled voice, 
*I agreed to marry him at once, secretly," she said, 
* there, it's out — don't scold me, I can't bear it. You 
can't blame me more than I do myself, and after all I 
meant no harm, I was only foolish; goodness knows 
I have been punished sufficiently for my folly." Then 
came a fresh outburst of tears, and it was some time 
before she became intelligible again. ** It was all 
settled," she at last explained, ** I was to leave the 
yacht, making the excuse that father had written to 
me to come home, and take the boat to Southamp- 
ton. He, Danvers I mean, was to meet me there, and 
we were to be married. No one would be any the 
wiser. I meant to go on home direct from Southampton, 
and, for the present, nothing was to be said about our 
marriage. Of course, I should have my maid with me, but 
then I could so easily have given her the slip for a few 
hours. I never meant to take her into my confidence." 

" And how then, did this precious plan of yours 
miscarry? You never left the yacht, I trust?" demanded 
Ralph, who, sorry as he was to see the girl's distress, 
could not keep a tinge of contempt out of his voice. 

* No, no, no, I never went. I'll tell you exactly how 
it all happened ; I quite meant to do it, only fortunately 
a number of things delayed me. You see. Captain 
Danvers had to go to Southampton first to make 
all the arrangements. When I heard from him that 
everything was ready for the marriage, then I was to 
follow the first day I could, he waiting till I arrived. 
Well, just as I was expecting to hear from him, the 
Sandhams quite unexpectedly took it into their heads 
to go away for a cruise on the coast of Brittany. 
Their letters, they said, might very well wait till they 
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got back to Dieppe. They meant to be away about a 
week. But, what with one thing and the other, some- 
thing going wrong with the yacht which detained us, 
and a gale when we had to put back, we were away a 
whole fortnight. I had time to think it all over and 
sometimes I began to wish I'd waited — not often, 
because I really was awfully fond of him still, only 
I didn't fancy the idea of being married all in a hurry 
with no proper wedding or presents or anything ; and 
then you see everybody was very nice to me." 

^Especially Lord Fairfield?" Ralph put in drily. 

"How did you know that?" asked Frances quickly/ 
* Lady Sandham, I suppose, has been writing." 

* Certainly not. I guessed it, that was all. " 

Frances blushed, "I'm sure I don't know what made 
you take such an idea into your head," she remarked 
with an air, in which gratified vanity and girlish 
confusion were mingled in about equal proportions. 
*But from the first he certainly was nice to me. 
They all noticed it, and of course it made it 
much pleasanter for me. The Sandhams were 
delighted, and Lady Dalrymple just furious. She 
wanted to get Lord Fairfield for herself. You never 
saw anything so ridiculous as she made herself, 
for he never took the smallest notice of her. And 
as for that poor Sir John Whitchurch, she wouldn't 
even allow him to speak civilly to me." 

** But tell me how you found Danvers out? " inter- 
rupted Ralph, who found the recital of these feminine 
jealousies wearisome. 

Frances blushed, * Well, one afternoon I happened 
to be sitting on deck just outside the window of the 
saloon where Lady Sandham and Mrs. Cureton were 
at work. I suppose they didn't know I was there, 
though, if they had chosen to look, they must have seen 
me. At any rate I had a book and wasn't paying 
any attention to them, when I heard Mrs. Cureton ask 
'Do you know anything of a certain Captain Dan- 
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vers?' 'Indeed I do/ Lady Sandham answered; 
* everybody knows the Danvers of Colesworth of course ; 
a good old family, but hopelessly impoverished, by 
their own extravagance entirely. Is your friend one of 
them ? * * Judging from your account of them I should 
say he must be,' Mrs. Cureton answered, 'only don't 
call him my friend, for I know nothing of him but 
his name. I only asked because I have just heard a 
story, in which he plays a most discreditable part. 
You remember that Miss West, the pretty American 
heiress, whom all the men were running after at Cannes 
last year. Her parents were most worthy people, 
and she herself was charming. I saw a good deal 
of them and liked them extremely. And now poor 
Mrs. West writes to me to-day in terrible trouble. 
Rhoda, the daughter, it appears, became acquainted 
with this Captain Danvers last spring. Where she met 
him I don't know ; Americans, you know, get hold of 
all sorts of queer acquaintances, and the man himself, 
although a scamp, has charming manners according to 
Mrs. West. He is of good family but poor, has been 
in the army, latterly in India, and has left the ser- 
vice. He paid Rhoda great attention, appeared to be 
desperately in love with her, and the poor girl grew 
fond of him. The Wests made sufiBcient enquiries to 
ascertain that the account he had given of himself was 
correct, and did not discourage his attentions. There 
seemed to be nothing against him but his poverty, 
and Rhoda had enough money for both. At all events 
he proposed and was accepted. There was no reason 
for delay ; they were to be married in Paris in June, 
for the old people wanted to get back to America, 
and they were anxious to see their daughter happily 
settled before they sailed. This I must tell you 
happened abroad. All went well for a time. There was 
a little unpleasantness over money matters, for Danvers 
wanted the control of his wife's fortune, which Rhoda 
was quite willing to give him. Only old West was 
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firm, and insisted that it should be settled on her her- 
self. Danvers gave way, and nobody thought anything 
more of it. At last, within a fortnight of the wedding, 
the Wests met a man they had known at Cannes, a 
Mr. Wriothesley. He was acquainted with all the 
Danvers, lived indeed in their neighbourhood, and it 
was he who opened Mr. West's eyes to the sort of 
son-in-law he was about to acquire. The Danvers, 
he said, had been scamps for generations, and the 
present man was the worst of the lot, up to his ears 
in debt, obliged to leave the army because he was 
suspected of cheating at cards, a man who certainly 
had escaped open detection, but whose reputation was 
so bad that no good house would be open to him. 
There were other stories, too, about women, and it was 
all as bad as it could be. The poor father was dreadfully 
upset. That very day he went to London, made 
the closest enquiries, and found that these accusations 
were all unhappily too true. He returned, broke off the 
engagement and then discovered that the girl refused 
to believe in her lover's unworthiness and insisted on 
sticking to him. Mr. West refused to give her a 
penny, if she did; the end of it was that Captain 
Danvers, after protesting his innocence, declared he 
would never persuade a girl to disobey her parents, and 
gave her up. I suppose he saw no chance of getting 
the money — at all events the Wests are most unhappy. 
Rhoda still believes in the man, accuses her father 
of having spoiled her life, and has made herself ill 
by fretting for him. Mrs. West now writes to me to 
ask if I can suggest any means for proving to her 
that she is wasting her time crying her eyes out for 
a man who would only have made her miserable.' 
That was Mrs. Cureton's story," said Frances, **Ihave 
told you word for word almost what she said. It 
made such an impression on me that I was not likely 
to forget it, as you may imagine. Just fancy my feel- 
ings when I heard how I had been deceived!" 
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''But all this amounts to yery little more than I 
told you, " Ralph observed, wondering by what means 
Mrs. Cureton's story had brought conviction to her 
mind, where he had entirely failed. 

** Very little more?** repeated Frances, almost shriek- 
ing in her excitement, " When all the time he was 
writing to me, pretending to be so desperately in 
love with mej he was engaged to another girl ! Why, 
he only came back to me when he had lost all hope of 
this West girl. What greater proof of his villainy could 
I have ? Did he imagine he could play fast and loose 
with me? That I was there to take or leave as he 
pleased? That I should be content with this Ameri- 
canos leavings? He made a great mistake, and I let 
him know it. I simply wrote and broke off the 
whole thing at once, — and then, Balph, I got an awful 
lett^er back. He refused to accept his dismissal, de- 
clared that he held me to my promise; that I had 
compromised myself with him; that, having taken a 
fancy to someone else, I had invented this story 
against him. He swore that if I didn't marry him 
no one else should have me. He would expose me 
and ruin me, for no honourable man would marry 
me if he knew the story of the engagement. I never 
was so insulted in my life. I wrote back forbidding 
him ever to speak or write to me again, but it was 
no use; he has written continually. And now he is 
following me about everywhere. He has heard of 
Lord Fairfield; he vows I shall never marry him.* 

**How can he prevent it? Come, Frances, cheer 
up," was Ralph's comforting assurance, ** Dan vers 
can't really harm you. No one would believe a word 
he said. And Lord Fairfield, if he went to him, would 
simply turn the man out of the house. ** 

*But Danvers has my letters, and he threatens to 
send them to Lord Fairfield. They tell everything, — 
all about the marriage, and everything we arranged. 
If only I could get those letters back. Captain Danvers 
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might do or say what he pleased. And Lord Fairfield 
will be in this neighbourhood soon ! He asked me if 
he might come over and call," added Frances in an 
embarrassed manner, which showed that she was 
perfectly aware of her suitor's intentions. *He is 
awfully nice too, Ralph. I like him immensely, only 
I am afraid of him: he has such strict ideas about 
things, I am sure if he knew about Captain Danvers 
he would never speak to me again; and if anything 
went wrong I should be heart-broken. I should die 
of shame," and she burst into a flood of tears. 

* Everyone would say I had tried to catch him, and 
failed," she sobbed. 

Ralph suppressed a smile and wondered whether 
she were a fair specimen of the average girl. 

^ Then 1 am to get these letters back for you before 
Lord Fairfield's advent?" he observed reflectively. 
Whereupon Frances nodded vehemently. ** Well, I don't 
see why I shouldn't. Anyway I'll do my best, so don't 
fret." 

With astounding rapidity, her ladyship prepared to 
obey this last exhortation. Drying her eyes, she 
brightened up, and began to pour out her gratitude 
and relief. Ralph checked the torrent of words. 

"All right, old girl," he said cheerily, "I'll see 
Danvers the first thing to-morrow. And now good- 
night. Get to bed and don't lose your beauty sleep." 

** Frances is a very pretty girl; there's not an 
atom of real harm in her, and she is generally good- 
tempered," said Ralph to himself when left alone. 

* She'll have a good fortune, and I daresay the man 
who marries her will be considered a very lucky 
fellow. I'll be hanged, though, if I should care to 
stand in Fairfield's shoes, if he gets her/ 
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CHAPTER VL 

The following day was marked by what, in the 
dreary routine of life at the Abbey, was an altogether 
unprecedented occurrence. This was nothing less than 
the arrival of a visitor, a stranger, who, shortly after 
midday made his appearance, and asked, not for Lady 
Frances, but for his lordship. Lord Deptford ordina- 
rily denied himself to all callers, even those who were 
his oldest and most intimate friends. Yet in the 
present instance he made an exception in favour of 
the stranger, who was admitted to the library and 
closeted with his host till lunch-time. 

•Lord Fairfield will remain to luncheon, my lady. 
He is with his lordship just now," was the announce- 
ment from a footman, with which Frances was greeted 
on her return from her morning ride. 

She flushed, then paled. " Is Mr. Evelyn at home?* 
she commanded her voice sufficiently to ask. 

• No, my lady. He went out about eleven, and 
has not yet returned," was the answer. 

In a whirl of conflicting emotions Frances went to 
her room to prepare for lunch. Lord Fairfield's visit 
naturally could have but the one object. He, the best 
parti in the kingdom, had come to lay himself, his 
title and his possefsions at her feet. Her heart sweUed 
with gratified vanity, as she thought of the ardour 
which must have prompted this speedy declaration, 
and reflected on the brilliant lot in store for her. 
Alas! how it sunk when she remembered those 
foolish compromising letters. To think that her future 
lay at the mercy of a man, to whom mercy was but 
an empty word! 

* Who could have imagined that Lord Fairfield 
would have been so old-iashioned and stupid as to 
go first to father?" she reflected. *If he had only 
spoken to me first I could have delayed things a bit. 
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But with father one must speak out at once, and then 
the engagement will be given out, and I shall be lost. 
I mu^t have those letters back before it all gets into 
the papers. What shall I do? Where is Ralph, I 
wonder? I shall be in an agony till I see him.* 

There was, however, no appearance of mental anguish 
about her, nothing but a certain air of girlish embar- 
rassment both becoming and appropriate to the occa- 
sion, when, shortly afterwards, she encountered her 
visitor and very prettily bade him welcome to the 
Abbey. 

Luncheon proved a stiff and dreary meal. 

Lord Fairfield was a dark man of thirty or there- 
abouts, whose strongly marked features were distin- 
guished, even on this auspicious occasion, by a sombre 
air of melancholy. Possibly he was nervous, for he 
ate nothing and spoke little and at random. 

Lord Deptford contented himself with a silent obser- 
vation of his prospective son-in-law, while the young 
hostess' spasmodic efforts at conversation met with 
so little response that she soon abandoned them. The 
trio did not linger over their luncheon. 

* You will excuse me, ' said Lord Deptford, " if I claim 
an invalid's privilege and leave you to yourself for a 
time. If you would care to see the gardens or the 
house — some persons find the older portions of it inter- 
esting — Frances, no doubt, will be happy to act as 
guide." 

To this proposal his guest murmured something 
which might be taken to indicate a delighted assent. 

Frances began a few lame words of excuse, but 
was silenced by a look from her father. A little 
later, with Lord Fairfield at her side, she was standing 
at the entrance to* the ruined chapel, the very spot 
where she had said good-bye to her former lover. 

** The entrance must have been here," she was saying 
hurriedly, hoping by attention to her r6le of cicerone 
to avert the impending declaration. *You can trace 
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the remains of the pillars of the nave. The belfry 
is supposed to have been nearly a hundred years 
older than the body of the church. There is a lovely 
view from the top of the tower. Would you care to 
go up and see it? The stairs are perfectly safe.* 

To this question Lord Fairfield made no reply. 
With a passion which was quite alarming in its in- 
tensity he abruptly turned and faced her. 

**Lady Frances," he began, "I have your father's 
permission to speak to you. For weeks — ever since 
we first met — I have loved you, how much, words 
cannot tell. I know quite well there are obstacles to 
the success of my suit. You are very young, you 
have seen no one. It is not fair to bind you by a 
promise. Besides, I am years older than yourself; I 
have been married already; although by Heaven I 
swear that never before have I loved any woman as 
I love you — love you? — I worship, adore you — you 
have bewitched me! Frances, speak, tell me, can you, 
will you try to love me in return? Do you care 
for me at all?" He had seized her hands in his, 
his eyes, in whose dark depths a consuming fire 
burned, were fixed on her blushing downcast face. 
''Have you nothing to say to me?" he went on 
eagerly. 

For the first time she looked at him, * What do 
you want me to say?" she asked softly with a deli- 
cious smile. 

"' That you will be my wife," he responded quickly ; 
• that you will give me the right to cherish and love 
you ; that you will give back to me in fullest measure 
all the love I lay at your feet. For I warn you, I 
am exacting. If I give all I must receive all too. 
Nothing less than your whole heart will content me. 
With me it must be all or nothing. Which is it be, 
*yes'— or 'no'?" 

There was a pause, * If you really wish it, I sup- 
pose it must be 'yes'," Frances at last murmured shyly. 
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There was a long interval, wliicli for one of the 
lovers at all events was fraught with perfect happi- 
ness. It was Lord Fairfield who made the first in- 
telligible remark. 

* And you really love me, — me myself — for myself?" 
he demanded, ^ it seems too good to be true. Frances, 
tell me so again, I like to hear you say it." 

*How foolish you are! Of course I do. "Why 
should I have accepted you if I didn't lo — like you? " 
answered the girl, with a coy hesitation over the words 
which, to the enamoured suitor, at all events, was 
quite irresistible. 

* Why, indeed ? Thank heaven that in your angelic 
innocence you don't even understand my question. 
You know nothing of the modern conception of ma- 
trimony, of the modern girl, who is reared in an 
atmosphere of intrigue and flirtation, and would sell 
her very soul if she had one — which she hasn't — for 
a title and diamonds. Be thankful, my own sweet 
pure-hearted darling, that you have seen so little of 
the world and its ways. It was your beautiful inno- 
cence, your candour that first attracted me to you. 
It is my delight to think that I have been the first 
man to speak to you of love, and that is so, is it 
not? I am the first, tell me?" 

His manner changed suddenly, and his voice grew 
almost fierce as he put the question. 

Frances drew back with a slightly petulant gesture. 
She was half flattered, half afraid at the violence of 
the passion she had inspired. 

* Don't be ridiculous ! " she said with a little shiver. 
You frighten me when you look at me with those 
wild eyes." 

* My darling, I beg ten thousand pardons. Not for 
worlds would I harm a hair of your head," he exclaimed, 
at once all contrition and humility. ** I'm a jealous, 
exacting brute, I know, yet I must hear you say, in 
words, that I have been the first to teach you the 
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meaning of the word love. You have never cared for 
any other man? I know it must be so, yet I long 
to have the assurance from your own lips." 

Now here was the best possible opportunity for 
confession. In the first heat of his passion, her lover 
would not be disposed to blame what, after all, was a 
piece of girlish folly only. She had merely to tell her 
own story, and in her own way, and all would be 
well. But she dared not. Arrant coward as she was. 
Lord Fairfield's vehemence frightened her; she pre- 
varicated. 

"I don't know what you mean," she said, looking 
distressed, and with a suspicious tremor in her voice, 
"why do you tease me so? What man, except father 
and Chertsey, and my cousin Ralph, have I ever had 
to love?" 

* Your cousin Ralph, who is he? ' he demanded 
imperiously. "I have never heard of him." 

* Yet I must often have spoken of him. He is two 
years older than Chertsey. Father adopted him and 
he was brought up at the Abbey with all of us. He 
is just the same as Chertsey to us," and then her 
voice broke and to her lover's infinite distress she be- 
gan to cry. With many apologies and reiterated 
assurances of his entire trust and confidence he 
soothed her back into calmness. 

* What a wretch I have been ! " he acknowledged 
remorsefully, * jealousy is my besetting failing, I know 
it, but I can't help it; I am full of suspicion, and with 
me, to suspect is to drive me mad. It is only be- 
cause I dare hardly believe in my good fortune that 
I imagine such things. All my Itfe I have longed for 
love and have never been able to win it. Oh, I know 
that a great many people envy me because I happen 
to have a handle to my name, and more money than 
I can possibly spend. All the same, how many of 
them, I wonder, would care to change places with me, 
if, for once, they could know me as I am and feel 
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what I feel? You cannot conceive how absolutely 
alone I have been all my life. I can't remember my 
father; my mother lived for society; she never cared 
for me. I was no more, — not even as much to her as 
her lap dog. As a child I was without associates 
or friends; always solitary, I grew up quiet and 
reserved. At school I never succeeded in shaking off 
my shyness and gaining the popularity I longed for. 
They called me proud, morose, stuck up; and I have 
no doubt I deserved my reputation. I was only 
twenty-one — no more than a boy — when I married. 
Well, I won't speak of my poor wife. She did her 
best and so did I, but the poles were not further 
apart than we were. She cared for nothing but the 
money and position. Her heart was centred on being 
a lady as she called it; she had none to spare for me. 
What affection she was capable of, she gave to me, 
but it was not nearly enough ; I did what I could to 
make her happy, and I trust I succeeded. As for me I 
was as lonely as before. And now, at last, after years of 
seeking, I have found the one woman who can make me 
happy. Oh, Frances, you will do it, won't you? You 
will be true to me? Promise me that you, at least, 
vnll never grow cold and indifferent. ^ His voice shook 
as, with a passion pathetic in its intensity, he put the 
question. 

Frances might have been touched by the humility 
of the appeal, but she was not. On the contrary she 
understood but vaguely the purport of the speech 
which, as a matter of fact, she found rather tiresome 
than otherwise. Still, although by no means in love 
with her future husband, she was hugely flattered 
and gratified by her conquest, and she had no inten- 
tion of losing so desirable a parti by any premature 
expression of her sentiments. Nothing could have 
been more engaging than the little laugh with which 
she received his appeal. 

* Don't be frightened," she answered in her simple 
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girlish way, * you are far more likely to see too mucli 
than too little of me. It is you who will have to be 
very good and nice to me. You must never scold me 
or say unkind things to me, will you ? ' 

' My darling, as if I would ever do or say a thing 
to hurt you," was the ardent rejoinder, 'if it rests 
with me, no shadow of trouble, I swear, shall ever 
cloud your life." 

In the reiteration of similar assurances of undying 
love and devotion time passed away pleasantly enough 
for the infatuated lover. At last with difficulty 
he tore himself away, but, before leaving, he urged 
his fiancee to fix an early date for the marriage. 

' I shall be miserable until you are really mine, my 
very own," he declared with one of those intense 
burning looks which alarmed and yet fascinated her. 
'^ Frances, come to me at once I We don't want a big 
wedding, and a number of strangers to gape and 
criticise. Listen ! Everything is ready for you. We will 
be married, well, say in a month. By that time the 
yacht will be ready, and I shall take you right away 
in it for the winter." 

Frances considered, and decided that such a pro- 
spect was by no means unpleasant. She was dull at 
home, and she had the best reasons for desiring no 
unnecessary delay. Of course, she meant to have a 
proper wedding, as she mentally phrased it, because 
without a crowd to stare and envy and admire, her 
triumph would be sadly marred. With this exception she 
found no fault with the programme. For form's sake 
she made a few objections, but they were half-hearted 
ones. Lord Fairfield finally left her, happily confident 
that, when he chose to claim her, she would be his. 
When he was gone Frances heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

''I think it will be all right," she reflected. * He 
is rather queer in his notions, — all the Fairfields are 
so old-fashioned, — but then he is dreadfully in love 
with me, so I expect I shall be able to do pretty 
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mucli as I please. I rather like him. too.' And then 
she thought with pride and pleasure of the size and 
magnificence of the Fairfield family diamonds, mentally 
decided on the hue and cut of her going-away dress, 
and lost herself in manifold speculations over various 
details of the wedding ceremony. It was quite late 
in the afternoon before it occurred to her to remem- 
ber Ralph. 

*Yes, my lady," the servant said in answer to her 
enquiries, ** Mr. Evelyn came in half an hour ago. 
He asked for you; I told him you were out walking. 
He is writing now in the smoking-room." 

* Tell him then that tea is waiting in the boudoir," 
she said, a summons which was promptly obeyed. 

''Well, Frances, so you seem to have settled your 
aflFairs without any help from me,' said Ralph, as he 
came in, ** Lord Fairfield, I hear, has been with you, 
so that I hope the time has come for me to offer 
my congratulations." 

Frances blushed and looked conscious. 

*I suppose there is no use in making a secret of 
it," she answered laughing, "Lord Fairfield did ask 
me to marry him this afternoon and I said 'yes'." 

"I'm delighted to hear it," was the prompt and 
hearty rejoinder. " Please accept my warmest congra- 
tulations. I do hope sincerely that your little trou- 
bles are all at an end, and that, as the story books 
say, you are going to be married and Uve happily ever 
after. By the way, how did you get over the Danvers 
difficulty? Did you speak to Fairfield about it?" 

Frances looked horrified, " Indeed, no, of course 
I didn't," she declared emphatically, "he knows 
nothing, and I wouldn't have him know it for worlds. 
He is most dreadfully jealous, and was most parti- 
cular in asking me directly if I had ever had any, — 
well, — anyone else before, you know." 

"And what answer did you make?" asked Ralph 
rather drily. 
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* What could I say? I saw at once it would never 
do to mention Captain Danvers, so I just had to get 
out of it the best way I could. I didn^t commit my- 
self, and I think he was satisfied, so it will be all 
right," she added confidently. 

*I see," Ralph's voice grew more and more dry. 
* Well, Frances, if you take my advice you will tell 
Fairfield at once. Make a clean breast of it." 

'^Not for worlds," said Frances with an obstinate 
shake of her head. 

" Very well, please yourself, " he replied with a 
shrug of his shoulders, * only don't blame me if 
anything goes wrong. Luckily I don't think anything 
will go wrong, because Captain Danvers is not likely 
to trouble you again." 

" Why, you have seen him? You have the letters? 
Oh you dear Ralph! How can I thank you?" she 
cried eagerly. 

* Gently, Frances, curb your gratitude till you hear 
my report. I have not recovered your letters, and I 
have not seen Captain Danvers." 

* Then why did you tell me I was safe?" she 
interrupted with a sudden change of tone and coun- 
tenance. 

* Because Captain Danvers has vanished. He left 
for the continent last night. This morning a gen- 
tleman from Scotland Yard arrived in search of him. 
He is not likely to emerge from his retirement for 
awhile I imagine." 

Frances grew very pale, *Do you mean that they 
are going to arrest him?" she asked under her breath. 
** What has he done? What is it for?" 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders, *I couldn't say. 
Raised money under false pretences probably. No 
doubt, making sure of you, he didn't mind sailing 
over close to the wind. At all events he has got 
off, and he won't return to England except at Her 
Majesty's expense. He won't run the risk of being 
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caught, depend upon it. I don't think myself you 
will ever hear of him again ; but, if you do, you must 
just buy the letters back. A man like that is sure 
to have his price ; unless you will take the only sens- 
ible course, which is to put the matter into Fairfield's 
hands.'' 

* Certainly not that/ she answered with a shiver, 
* if it is nothing but a question of money I should 
be only too glad to pay to get those dreadful letters 
back again, for, until they are safe in the fire, I shall 
never feel quite comfortable again." 

Ralph smiled, ** Oh, yes you will," he assured her, 
with rather a binital want of sympathy, * by degrees 
you will forget all about them, and be as happy as 
the day is long. I shall see you on your wedding- 
day as beaming a bride as ever went to the altar." 

His prediction was in every way fulfilled. Nothing 
further was heard of Captain Danvers, whose slip, 
whatever it might have been, was never made public. 
Day by day Frances's fears became less, until in the 
bustle and confusion of the wedding, she forgot them 
altogether. 

To the engaged couple the next six weeks were a 
period of unclouded happiness. Lord Fairfield proved 
the most devoted of lovers, and, as nothing occurred 
to rouse the jealous temper, which, as he truly con- 
fessed, was his besetting failing, the harmony between 
them remained unbroken. His lover-like demonstrations 
were perhaps too frequent and too exaggerated to suit 
his fiancee's taste altogether. Still, no woman is 
averse to being worshipped, and her lover's magnifi- 
cent presents amply compensated Lady Frances for 
the slight weariness she felt during the protracted 
tete-a-tetes in which his lordship delighted. And so, 
while lawyers were at work on settlements, and dress- 
makers on frocks, Lord Fairfield bowed down before 
the idol he had created, looking forward to a life 
which was to be one long honeymoon, an ideal of quiet 
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domestic bliss. Frances, too, dreamed her dreams of 
a time when, as a leader of fashion, a r6le to which 
her rank and wealth fitted her to aspire, she hoped 
to be the envy and admiration of all London. 

In due course of time the wedding took place. It 
was solemnised in accordance with .the wishes of the 
bride. With the aid of a couple of bishops, half 
fashionable London, and a fair sprinkling of royalties, 
Lady Frances Evelyn was converted into the Countess 
of Fairfield. The bride looked radiant, the bridegroom 
triumphant. Never was a more suitable alliance. On 
all hands congratulations and good wishes were 
showered on the happy couple, and Ralph Evelyn 
was probably the only individual present who felt 
no particular admiration for the bride and not one 
spark of envy for the bridegroom. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

It was a typical December morning. Overhead a 
thick drizzle, underfoot a sea of slush, which, com- 
bined with the raw damp air and pea-soup atmosphere, 
made up as unpleasant a specimen of a winter's day 
in London as could well be imagined. Within doors a 
sitting-room, dull, poky, untidy and not over clean, 
badly lighted by a single jet of gas, and insufficiently 
warmed by a black smoky fire, the second fioor front 
of a dingy house in a little back street, which, except 
for its vicinity to the Park and clubs, could iDoast of 
no attractions at all in the way of low rent, good air, 
or comfort. And in this sitting-room with his elbows 
on the table, his head in his hands, in a frame of 
mind which to all appearances fitted in admirably 
with his dismal surroundings, Ralph Evelyn sat linger- 
ing over a late breakfast. 

It was now three years since, on his coming of age, 
he had so confidently resolved on carving out a name 
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and fortune for himself. And during those years what, 
pray, had he done towards the attainment of his ob- 
ject? This was the question he was now engaged in 
asking himself. The answer to it was ** Nothing." He 
had spent his money and wasted three of the best, and 
most important years of his life^ that was all. Otherwise 
he stood precisely where he had been at the outset. 
And yet, looking back, he honestly was unable to see 
that he could in any way be considered to blame for 
his failure. He had been neither extravagant nor idle. 
On leaying the University, where he took a very good, 
if not a brilliant degree, he was offered the post of 
private secretary to a man who was looked On as the 
rising poHtician of the day. The offer was considered, 
and justly so, a piece of rare luck for him and he 
gladly accepted it. For eighteen months he worked 
to the complete satisfaction of his chief and made 
every use of the advantages of his position. To a 
certain extent he was admitted behiQd the scenes, and 
he learned the rules of the game of politics together 
with a quantity of information, which, to a man of 
independent means, desirous of embarking on a poli- 
tical career, would have been invaluable. Only — and 
here was the one insuperable drawback far outweighing 
the advantages of such a position, — he made no money. 
And money was the one thing indispensable to him. His 
salary was so small as to be hardly worth considera- 
tion, while his private income paid for his board and 
lodging but very little more. For dress, cigars, 
theatres, cab fares, railway journeys, all the thousand and 
one items of expenditure of a young man about town, 
he had nothing at all. Under such circumstances, 
launched as he was into London life with the entree 
to all the best houses, with friends innumerable, all 
of them belonging to a pleasure-loving, money-spend- 
ing class ; with a chief, who, himself a man of fashion, 
encouraged the young man^s naturally sociable instincts, 
without habits of economy, or indeed the smallest 
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knowledge of the Talue of money, there could, of 
coarse, be but one termination to his career. 

He didn't race, he didn't phiy cards; he denied him- 
self eyen a hack, which to him seemed a simple neces- 
si^. Nevertheless he was unable to make both ends 
meet, and was veiy soon reduced to the deplorable 
expedient of liring on his capitaL And then the 
rising politician, in consequence of certain discreditable 
revelations affecting his private life, was obliged tern* 
poranly to withdraw from a public career. €h>od-bye, 
therefore, to his secretaryship, and good-bye also to 
that comfortable and lucrative berth, on which, but 
for his chiefs disgrace, Ralph might confidently have 
reckoned. It was a blow, and it was followed by a 
second one of a still more crushing nature. In the 
hope of recouping himself. Master Ralph took to 
speculation, won, lost, lost, won, and finally lost, 
waking up one fine morning to find himself pretty 
nearly penniless. What was to be done? Eat humble 
pie, and apply to Lord Deptford for the help which 
three years ago he had scorned? He could not bring 
himself to do it. A semi-trading, semi-exploring 
expedition had just been arranged for South Africa 
by a number of young men of his acquaintance. He 
detei^mined to join it, get out of the country and try 
his hand elsewhere. By this time his preparations 
were completed. His passage was taken, the last 
remnant of his fortune realised, and, with fifty pounds 
in his pocket, he proposed to set sail at the end of 
the week, and start afresh. And now, as he sat in 
his cheerless room on the Tuesday preceding his 
departure, even his naturally sanguine spirit was cast 
down. Look where he woidd, past, present or future 
all seemed equally dreary. At last he roused himself 
with a sigh. 

*Luck has been against me all through," he mat- 
tered, ' I've only lived decently as a gentleman amongst 
gentlemen, without drinking or gambling or playing 
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the fool, and yet here I am without a penny to my 
name. Well ! It can^t be all down hilL IVe bought 
my experience and paid pretty dearly for it too, so 
when the turn of the wheel does come — as it must — I 
shall be there to profit by it.' He got up walked 
to the fire, and took up a pile of letters on the 
mantelpiece. * The usual thing, I suppose, debts, duns, 
and all the rest of it, ' he reflected, tossing one blue 
envelope after another unopened into the fire. '^ Hullo! 
No! what's this?" with an air of surprise he took 
up the last of the pile, fingered the dainty enyelope 
with its coronetted monogram and looked at the 
postmark. * Frances ! By Jove, and in London, what 
can she want with me, I wonder?" he exclaimed 
breaking the seal. As he read, the surprise in his 
face deepened into astonishment mingled with annoyance. 
He came to the end, turned the pages, re-read 
the communication, and laid it down with a laugh 
in which vexation predominated over amusement. ' Will 
I go? Certainly not, I'll be hanged if I do, "he 
declared emphatically, "never heard such tomfoolery 
in all my life. Go and hang about that little back 
entrance on a foggy winter's night till Frances chooses 
to let me in; get taken for a burglar perhaps, 
and all because of some silly storm in a tea*cup. 
How like Frances! There's been another row with 
that jealous fool of a husband of hers. She's in a 
mess with her milliner's bill or has been playing the fool 
with one of those youngsters she keeps in attendance, 
and I, if you please, must go and pull her chestnuts 
out of the fire. I'll see her further first ! * 

The letter, it may be remarked, which had excited 
his wrath ran as follows — 

*Dbab Ralph," it began, and had been obviously 
dashed oflF in a great hurry, " I am in awful trouble. 
As usual I turn to you, my only reed friend. Come 
to me this evening without fail. Be at the back 
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entrance, the door into Park Lane, at 5.30 ; you will 
find it unlocked and I shall he waiting for you in 
the corridor. Be punctual, and for mercy's sake come, 
I am distracted. 

•Ever yours, 

*Feancb8." 



* Of course you won't hreathe a word of this to a 
soul. No one knows I am here. I am at the Sand- 
hams.* 

This heart-rending appeal would probahly have taken 
more efifect on its recipient had he not been tolerably 
accustomed to such effusions. Sad as it is to be 
obliged to acknowledge the failure of so brilliant a 
marriage, the fact remains; Lady Frances' married 
life had not been one of unclouded serenity. In spite 
of his lordship's passionate devotion to his wife, in 
spite, too, of her .surface amiability of character, they 
had not been married six months before differences 
arose, which, although patched up from time to time, 
were never entirely mended. He was exacting, sus- 
picious, jealous; she pleasure-loving, frivolous, extra- 
vagant, vain. He longed for the quiet enjoyment of 
domestic happiness ; she pined for society and admiration. 
His somewhat harsh and morose temper frightened 
her and drove her into dissimulation. Consequently 
she spent her whole life in a long series of petty 
foolish acts of disobedience, to cover which she was 
involved in a continual atmosphere of intrigue and 
deception. And it was just this atmosphere of de- 
ception which rendered her escapades, in themselves 
harmless enough, so serious when discovered. 

It was by no means the first time that, by some 
idiotic indiscretion, Frances had managed to raise a 
perfect whirlwind in a tea-cup, on which occasions she 
invariably summoned to her assistance the long suffer- 
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ing Ralph, on whose good-nature and good sense she 
could rely. At the present juncture Ealph^s own 
affairs demanded his attention, and he might well 
have been pardoned for refusing to listen to griey- 
ancea, which, as he suspected, would prove to be purely 
imaginary. In the end, however, he went. He in- 
dulged in a hearty grumble over the perversity of women's 
ways, but, half an hour later, he went to the nearest 
telegraph office, where he despatched a laconic mess- 
age to the Countess of Fairfield. It consisted only 
of the two words * All right, " and bore no signature, 
for, ridiculous as he thought his cousin, he was scru- 
pulously careful to practise the secresy she en- 
joined. 

Lord Fairfield's town house was a residence well 
suited to a peer whose position obliged him to enter- 
tain largely and frequently. It was a mansion of pala- 
tial proportions, with an entrance in a side street, 
whUe its chief reception rooms overlooked the park, 
and a small back door — a private entrance — opened 
directly into Park Lane. Now this back door could 
be opened by anyone from within ; from outside, how- 
ever, it could only be unlocked by a latch key, of 
which two only existed, the one being in Lord Fair- 
field's possession, the other in that of his wife. Now 
such a house out of the season, with its vast rooms 
swathed in brown hoUand, its curtainless windows 
and empty flower-boxes, was cheerless to a degree. 
For this reason Lady Fairfield never availed herself 
of the small suite of rooms on the ground floor kept 
ready for use. Very occasionally his lordship occu- 
pied them, but her ladyship, in her flying visits to 
town for shopping and theatre-going, preferred the 
greater comfort and independence of a hotel. Fair- 
field House, therefore, from August till April was 
inhabited only by the caretaker, a Mrs. James, an old 
family servant, who, with her husband, occupied a 
couple of rooms in a remote corner of the big build- 

5 
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ing. Judge then of the worthy woman's surprise, 
when, late one Monday afternoon in December, Lady 
Fairfield without a word of warning made her appear- 
ance. She was very plainly dressed, had no maid, 
and very little luggage. 

" Get a bedroom and sitting-room ready for me as 
quickly as you can," were her orders. ** And I should 
like some dinner, anything will do. A chop or a 
roast fowl — it doesn't matter. I may possibly be here 
for a couple of days, but you need not get in extra 
help. I dislike to see strangers about me, and I shall 
want very little. You will be able to do all I need. 
And, James, be good enough not to mention that I 
am in London. I wish to be perfectly quiet, and see 
no visitors, I am only here to consult — ' she paused, 
hesitated, — **my doctor, ** she concluded. 

Mrs. James, who was a discreet person, kept her 
surprise to herself, and carried out the orders given 
her. All the same she was profoundly astonished by 
proceedings so contrary to her ladyship*s usual habits. 
Where were the smart frocks; where the troops of 
callers, who, as soon as Lady Fairfield^s advent was 
known, usually besieged the doors; where, above all, 
was the faithful Barker, the maid without whom her 
mistress was as helpless as a child? It was all most 
mysterious, nothing more so than Lady Fairfield's 
own behaviour, the following day. 

'^What," reflected Mrs. James, *was the use of 
coming to London, merely to sit all day in a chair 
in front of the fire?" which was what her ladyship 
did. She sent for a newspaper, which she left unread, 
and the only thing that roused her was the arrival 
of a telegram about midday, on reading which she 
gave a sigh of intense relief. About four she rang 
the bell and ordered tea and lights. 

'^I have a headache, James, and shall go to bed 
soon after tea. I shall require no dinner," she said. 
• Make up a good fire in my bedroom, and put some 
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hot water there at once and don't disturb me again 
to-night. Don't call me till nine to-morrow morn- 
ing. I daresay I shall sleep late. Remember, don't 
on any account come near me again this evening. I 
want a good night's rest, and the slightest sound 
is enough to disturb me. If I require anything I 
will ring." 

* Now what game is she up to?" wondered Mrs. James, 
as she carefully executed these orders. ** She isn't just 
going to bed; that I'll swear to, although, with those 
flushed cheeks and shaking hands of hers, she looks 
as if she wanted rest badly. Well! It's no business 
of mine. The less I know of to-night's doings the 
better for me. It's a comfortable place, and I don't 
want to risk the loss of it, so I'll just keep my eyes 
and my ears shut." With this laudable resolution 
she retired to her own quarters, from whence she 
never stirred till the following morning. Therefore 
she never saw Lady Fairfield steal down the corridor 
as the clock pointed to half-past five, and unlock 
the little door leading on to the street. Neither did 
she know that punctually at the half-hour the door 
shut with a click, and a man's figure pushed aside 
the thick curtains, hanging before the entrance to the 
corridor. He had come. 

* At last! ah Ralph! Thank you for coming! How 
good you are ! " whispered Frances excitedly. * Come 
in — no, not there, that is my bedroom. The next 
door — here," and she opened a door and half pushed, 
half dragged him into the sitting-room. "There," 
she panted breathlessly, "here you are at last! And 
now let us talk. I have managed beautifully; no one 
will overhear us, there isn't a soul in the house 
except James." 

She paused for breath. Ralph, who had established 
himself on the hearthrug, put his hands in his pockets, 
and looked slightly amused and a good deal surprised 
as he quietly began: 
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*But why this mystery, Frances? What can there 

be in an afternoon call from me to excite suspicion? 

Are you proposing to enroll me as one of a gang of 

secret conspirators? Am I to be inveigled into the 

. ranks of the anarchists and dynamiters ?** 

^ For heaven's sake don't talk nonsense/ she inter- 
rupted impatiently. 

* Well, then, you are not going to tell me that 
Fairfield objects to my visits ?" he proceeded laughingly. 

''As for that, he objects to you just as he objects 
to everybody else, " she retorted. " It isn't that, Ralph. 
This is no laughing matter, I can tell you. He has 
come back." 

''He? Who? What he?" asked Ralph, a good deal 
mystified. * Is it dangerous even to give him a name?" 

* Why, Danvers, of course. Who else should it be? 
You remember him, and the foolish flirtation he 
inveigled me into when I was a child?" she answered 
quickly, ''and those letters I was goose enough to 
write him? " 

Ralph nodded, * I remember," he said briefly, " and 
on the strength of those letters he proposes to black- 
mail you? What a scoundrel! Never mind. Take 
no notice. Let him do his worst. He can't really 
harm you." 

** Can't harm me?" she echoed, pausing in her restless 
walking up and down the room to stare at him in 
astonishment, "But, Ralph, you don't understand. 
Danvers has my letters, and do you know what he 
means to do ? He threatens to send them to Fairfield, — 
and they have no date. He will swear they were 
written since my marriage, especially the one in which 
I agreed to an elopement." 

Ralph smiled in a way which to the excited woman 
seemed rather unfeeling. 

"My dear Frances," he said rather contemptuously, 
"for heaven's sake try to be reasonable. Can't you 
see that the man is only playing upon your fears to 
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extort money? Pluck up a little spirit; defy him and 
lie will be helpless. Why, he would no more dare 
to go to Lord Fairfield than he would walk into 
Scotland Yard. Take my advice. Either leave him 
alone, or give him in charge for intimidation and 
blackmail." 

**No — no — no — I daren't — I can't! * Her voice rose 
to a shriek, and her fingers gripped his arm convul- 
sively, as with a wild hunted look on her face quite 
pitiable to see, she violently negatived this proposal. 
** You don't understand. I may be a coward, Ralph, 
but I should die if Fairfield or anyone else were to 
see those letters. I would do anything rather than 
let them be published to the world." 

Ralph could not help a feeling of pity at the sight 
of such mental agony, which, exaggerated and unne- 
cessary as it might be, was still undoubtedly sincere. 

** Very well, then," he said more gently, * why not 
do as you should have done at the outset? Go to 
your husband and tell him everything. He is the 
proper person to protect you; you have done nothing 
to forfeit his protection. Depend upon it, too, he would 
give it you." 

Such a suggestion, however, was even more dis- 
tasteful than the previous one had been. 

" Impossible ! " Frances declared, shivering with terror 
at the bare thought of such a course. **You don't 
know Fairfield. So jealous, so violent, so strange I 
He frightens me to deatii, when he gets into one of 
his tempers. When I remember the insane fuss he 
makes about nothing at all, I shudder to think what 
he would do if he really had some foundation, however 
slight, for his suspicion. Why, he would be capable 
of killing me, I do believe, if he thought I had ever 
been unfaithful to him." 

* But there could never be any question of that 
sort," Ralph interposed, "and if Danvers should dare 
to pretend otherwise, a very little investigation would 
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show that he lied. It will be quite easy to prove 
that the whole affair was a piece of school-girlish 
folly, over and done with before you ever set eyes 
on Lord Fairfield himself. Jean bear witness to that.'' 

"You!" she cried hysterically; "as if he would 
believe a word that you or anyone else could say, or 
wait to investigate the truth of Danvers' story. He 
would look on it all as a made-up plot. If his sus- 
picions are once roused one can do nothing with 
him. Ralph, believe me, I know him; and I tell you 
that it is of the most vital importance that he should 
never hear a word of Danvers.** 

* Very well, " said Ralph, who, little as he could 
understand it, was aware of theimpossibility of reasoning 
Frances out of her mad fear of her husband. "Then 
if you won't fight you must give in. Make it worth 
Captain Danvers' while to hold his tongue. It^s a 
mistake I think, but that •an't be helped. Shall I 
see him for you and find out his terms?" 

* I know them," she answered, * He must have £ 500 
by to-morrow evening, or he will go to Fairfield." 

"J500!" Ralph whistled softly, "He knows how 
to stick it on. However, luckily for yourself, you can 
afford it.* 

"But that's just what I can't do," she interrupted 
eagerly, "there's my difficulty. If I had the money 
shouldn't I have given it to him long ago and had 
no more bother? I haven't got it, and what's 
more, I don't know where to raise it, and that's just 
where I want you to help me, if you will." 

Ralph shook his head, " No use, Frances, I'd do 
it like a shot, if I could, but I can't," he said kindly 
enough, but quite decisively; "I'm regularly cleaned 
out, and if my creditors don't stop me, I'm off on 
Friday to try my luck in Africa. Ask me for any- 
thing else you like. My time, advice and help are 
at your disposal, but money I can't raise." 

"But I don't want money," she rejoined, * I never 
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thought of expecting you to find J6500. I only want 
your help. See, I have nothing just now." 

**But what has become of it all? You have a good 
fortune of your own; you don^t mean to tell me that 
you have run through it?** he asked. 

* Of course not ; only it's all in trustees' hands, and 
I can't get a penny of it until it's due," she ex- 
plained. * Besides, I want every shilling I have for my- 
self. As it is I'm horribly in debt. Fairfield is stingy 
to a degree. I believe he thinks I ought to dress 
on £bO a year. Chertsey might give me the money, 
but he would ask all sorts of inconvenient questions. 
Oh, it's no good talking. The only thing for me to 
do is to sell some jewellery — I have quantities, you 
know. A necklace and a bracelet here and there will 
never be missed. Now, what I want you to do is 
this: I will give you some things out of my jewel- 
case, which I have here: then will you sell them 
for me, get as much you can for them, go to Cap- 
tain Danvers, pay hira, take the letters and burn them ?" 

Ralph hesitated, for he hardly relished the errand, 
" And if the jewels are found to be missing and 
traced to me, what will happen then?" he asked 
slowly, "I should be in an uncommonly tight place, 
and you, it strikes me, wouldn't be much better off." 

" Nonsense, how can they be missed? " she retorted 
impatiently. ** Who would ever think of asking 
about them? Besides, I can always say that they are 
lost, or have been sent to the jeweller's to be reset. 
Don't be absurd, Ralph; if you don't mean to help 
me, say so at once; don't beat about the bush and 
make these ridiculous objections, only — " her voice 
broke and a big tear dropped with a splash on his 
coat sleeve — *I didn't think you would have turned 
against me. God help me! what is to become of 
me ? " Turning away she hid her face in her hands, 
and burst into a flood of hysterical tears. That set- 
tled the question. Ralph's heart was a soft one. He 
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could not bear to see a woman in distress. Moreover, 
judging from the extraordinarily foolish measures she 
had already adopted he felt sure that, if left to herself, 
she would very shortly ruin herself effectually. 

* Don't cry, Frances,* he therefore said, resignedly, 
' m do it. I've only two clear days before I sail, 
but they are at your service. After all, if there is a 
row I shall be in another continent, so I can't be 
hurt by it. Give me the jewels; I'll go int.o the 
City to-morrow, sell them, and get the letters back 
for you before night. So cheer up!" 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Frances possessed the faculty of summoning and dis- 
missing tears with marvellous speed and facility. The 
promptitude with which, having gained her point, she 
dried her eyes, and with a radiant smile burst into 
expressions of grateful thanks was nothing short of 
miraculous. 

*I shall never forget your goodness, Ralph,* she 
declared emphatically, "" you best and kindest of friends ! 
Do you know you are the one man I have ever known 
that I rely upon ? What will become of me I wonder 
when you are away at the other end of the world? I 
shall: miss you horribly, you dear old father confes- 
sor! I only wish I could do something for you in 
return for — " While speaking, she had walked across 
the room to an old fashioned bureau, a ponderous 
piece of furniture standing in a corner. Now, after 
working the key once or twice in the lock, she broke 
off suddenly, and turning to Ralph exclaimed in a tone 
of dismay and perplexity, * Why, what can have hap- 
pened? I can't unlock the thing — " 

^ What is it? * he asked, coming to her assistance. 

* My jewels are in there," she explained, * I put 
them there last night and just turned the key for 
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safety and now — * with a last desperate but ineffectual 
wrench — **I can't make it move in the lock." 

* Let me see if I can do it. It is only stiff, I ex- 
pect," suggested Ralph. 

But it was not stiff. Ralph exerted all his strength, 
which was considerable, but in Tain. The key obsti- 
nately refused to turn. 

" I think it must open with some sort of a spring," 
he said at last, ' one must know the trick of it to 
do it." 

"Nonsense," she interrupted, "you must make it 
turn, I simply must get my jewels out." 

He shook his head, " I can't do it. That lock would 
defy half a dozen men. I might perhaps pick it, 
only —wouldn't it be rather awkward if Fairfield found 
his property had been tampered with ? " 

" Never mind that. Do what you like, only get the 
jewels," was her decided answer, "and be as quick as 
you can, Ralph, there's a good fellow, for I am in 
mortal terror lest you should be found here." 

"So am I," he confessed frankly, "for your sake 
as well as my own. Really, Frances, it astonishes me, 
if I may be allowed to say so, that you should take 
so much pains to excite suspicion. You manage to 
give an equivocal air to the most harmless action. 
Now, what in the world was there to prevent your 
coming openly to London and allowing me to ring at 
the front door and pay you an ordinary call?" 

" Because, if I had told Fairfield I was coming to 
town, he would have insisted on coming with me in 
all probability, and then when should I have seen you ? 
You may laugh, but Fairfield is jealous of you. He 
is continually sneering about the privileges of cousins 
and old playfellows and that sort of thing, and he 
never gives me a chance of seeing you alone if he 
can help it." Ralph suppressed an incredulous excla- 
mation as she went on. " And then I didn't want 
Mrs. James to talk ; anyhow I did it for the best, and 
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if I have been stupid you may be sure I shall be the 
one to suffer for it. It won't affect you, for you will 
be safe out of the way!" 

*And a very good thing for me,* reflected Ralph, 
as he prepared to set to work on the refractory lock, 
^Frances would throw me over like a shot to save 
herself, and a nice hole I should be in, convicted of 
forcing open Fairfield's bureau, and selling his wife's 
jewels. I've half a mind now to give up the job." 
However, he did nothing of the kind but produced a 
big workmanlike knife and set to work. 

Ralph, it may be explained, had always been more 
or less handy with tools, and with a view to his 
approaching emigration he had purchased, a few days 
before, a knife fitted with every imaginable requisite, 
in short a miniature carpenter's box. Everything in 
it was of the best workmanship and it bore on the 
handle the name of a well-known West End firm. Still 
it was hardly suited to the work to which itwas now put, 
and the business proceeded but slowly. To Frances, 
watching her cousin in breathless anxiety, it seemed an 
age before he looked up with a sighof relief, and said, 

*I think it's coming at last, a long pull" — he 
broke off with a muttered exclamation, as the knife 
slipped and a few red drops splashed on to the floor. 
"Pon't be frightened," he said hastily, ^Tve cut my 
hand, but it's nothing, a mere scratch. Here, give 
me a handkerchief." 

White and trembling Frances pulled out a dainty 
square of cambric and lace and held it out to him. 

**Is it bad, Ralph?" she asked with averted eyes, 
*I can't bear the sight of blood. Don't, please, ask 
me to look at it, or I shall faint, I know." 

* I won't ask you to look at it, only get me some 
water and a towel, for it's a nasty gash and bleeding 
pretty freely; and if you have a handkerchief or 
scarf or anything of the sort I should be greatly 
obliged for the loan of it." 
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Although she absolutely refused to look at the wound, 
Frances managed to fetch a basin with a sponge and 
a silk scarf, by means of which in a rough way he 
succeeded in stopping the flow of blood, and tying 
up his hand. By the time this was done the blood 
stained carpet and table-cloth bore slight but unmis- 
takable traces of what had happened. 

*I don't know how you are to account for these 
to-morrow," Ralph observed doubtfully, pointing to 
the bloodstains. 

" That will be simple enough. I can easily say 
that my nose has been bleeding or something of the 
sort," said Frances readily, **only how can you 
possibly open the bureau now with your bad hand?" 

'^ I think I can manage it," he answered reassuringly, 
as he set to work with the uninjured hand. « 

A moment later the lock came away and, with a 
creak, the lid of the bureau was lifted. The hollow 
space within was empty except for a good sized 
leather case. With an exclamation of joy Frances 
pounced upon it, took it to the table, and, opening 
it with a key on her bangle, lifted the lid and displayed 
a glittering heap of jewels. All imbedded in cotton 
wool lay a miscellaneous number of ornaments, a 
diamond sun, a tiara and collet necklace, a three-row 
necklace of pearls, numberless rings, ear-rings, bangles, 
the whole worth a fortune in themselves. 

*Nice, aren't they?" said Frances, as her eyes 
rested lovingly on the brilliant gems. * And all my 
own, not the family jewels. There are quantities of 
them too, but they are kept at the bank. These are 
my private property; I love diamonds, and I don't 
believe there's another woman in London who can 
show better ones than mine. It goes to my heart, 
I can tell you, to part with any of them. However, 
if I must I must. Now what am I to give you?" 

After some deliberation she selected a pair of huge 
single pearl ear-rings and a magnificent ruby brace- 
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let. These she reluctantly handed over to Ralph. 

"They were my mother's," she said with a deep 
sigh, ^I hate to let them go, still the settings are 
old fashioned. No one wears such things nowadays, 
so they are the least likely to be missed.'* 

Ralph, who had contemplated this magnificent dis- 
play of jewellery in silence now spoke for the first time. 

"Has it not occurred to you. Prances," he asked 
in rather a strange voice, * that you are throwing a 
tremendous temptation in the way of a penniless devil 
like myself? Do you know that I literally have only fifty 
pounds in the world, and that one of your trinkets 
alone would secure my future? Why should I not 
take that sun or the necklace there and sell something 
for myself, as well as for you? Nothing would be 
easier ; we are quite alone, and you dare not betray me.' 

Frances look at him, white with terror, *' You don't 
mean it," she gasped. 

He laughed shortly, * Of course I don't, * he said 
quickly, ** I've never done anything to be particularly 
proud of, but I haven't sunk so low as to rob a 
woman, I hope. All the same I wouldn't advise you 
to show your possessions indiscriminately to all your 
acquaintances! Indeed, if I were you I'd send them 
to the bank. It is a temptation to thieves to keep such 
valuable property in one's house. If I thought anyone 
suspected your presence in London I should be very loth 
to leave you in this empty house with thousands of 
pounds worth of jewels at the mercy of the first passer- 
by. What made you bring so much with you?" 

*I generally take my jewels with me wherever I 
go," she answered. ** Besides I should have been far 
more uneasy leaving them behind. And I am not 
nervous about burglars. You see no one knows that 
I am here, and the house is all securely fastened. Ha, 
what was that ? " In spite of her boasted freedom 
from nervousness, she started and looked round anx- 
iously, *I thought I heard a noise in the corridor.* 
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Ralph went to the door, opened it, and looked down 
the corridor, empty, silent, lighted at the far end hy 
a hanging lamp. 

* I heard nothing, and the place certainly is empty,* 
he said, 'you are nervous, Frances, and no wonder. 
See, I have the jewels. Give me Danvers' address 
now, and Til he off. As for you I should go to bed 
and to sleep as quickly as possible. If you feel uneasy, 
ring for Mrs. James, and get her to stay near you." 

He held out his hand; Frances took it and. clung 
to it, *I am horribly upset, ** she admitted with a 
faint and unsuccessful attempt at a smile ! ^ all this 
has been a terrible worry to me, and then I always 
make a fool of myself at the sight of blood. I must 
take some of my composing draught at once, and go 
to bed. Good-bye, Ralph. Heaven only knows when 
we shall meet again, but whatever becomes of you, 
be sure that if ever I can repay you for what you 
are doing for me, I will do so gladly." She was 
trembling from head to foot and her eyes swam in 
tears. For a moment Ralph forgot her folly and 
selfishness and frivolity. To him she was once more 
the playmate and sister to whom he was bidding 
good-bye, perhaps for a lifetime. He stooped, put his 
arm round her waist and kissed her. 

* Good-bye, Frances. God bless you, " he said gently, 
^ don't talk about repayment. If I hesitated about 
helping you it was on your own account more than 
my own. And I'll see Danvers, recover the letters 
and burn them with my own hands to-morrow. I'll 
keep your scarf, if I may, as a little remembrance; 
you won't want me to send it back of course, and I 
shall like to have it." 

She accompanied him to the outside door, let him 
out, and then seized with a sudden panic turned and 
fled back to her own room. The first object that 
met her eye was Ralph's bloodstained knife. 

* Why, he has left it behind him," she murmured in 
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dismay, "I must hide it somewhere.* Shuddering, she 
took it up, rushed into the next room and, opening a 
wardrobe, plunged it down, right at the back of some 
old cloaks hanging up in it. Then before returning 
to the task of putting away her jewels, she determined 
to take a dose of the composing draught prescribed 
for her by an eminent physician. With a shaking 
hand she poured a liberal dose into a tumbler, drank 
it off, and sat down by the fire in a big armchair. 
^ I will rest just for five minutes and then go and 
see after my jewels," she said to herself. But before 
five minutes were over the draught had taken effect. 
A delicious sense of rest stole over her, her overstrung 
nerves relaxed, her eyelids drooped, until forgetful of 
her troubles, her precious jewels, and everything else, 
she slept soundly for the first time for many days. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ralph, in the meantime, had not gone a dozen yards 
from the house before he remembered his knife. He 
went back a few steps, and then stopped. What was 
the use of returning for it? The door would be locked. 
Without disturbing the rest of the house it would be 
impossible to get in. He made up his mind to resign 
himself to his loss, which, as it was a new purchase 
and likely to have proved a serviceable one, was 
decidedly vexatious. And so he made his way to his 
lodgings, bought some sticking plaster at a neigh- 
bouring chemist^s, and once in his own den managed 
to bandage up his hand tolerably successfully. He 
said nothing of the accident; still his landlady natur- 
ally could not be expected to remain in ignorance of 
it. Of course she noticed the bandage, when she 
brought up his dinner, which on account of the bad 
weather he elected to eat at homiB. Of course, too, being 
a lady of loquacious and sympathetic nature, with a 
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decided liking for her good-tempered pleasant-mannered 
lodger, she asked various kindly and inconvenient 
questions about the cut, and the way in which he had 
come by it. Having satisfied her curiosity with the 
most plausible tale that occurred to him on the spur 
of the moment, he dismissed her, ate his frugal meal, 
smoked a pipe and went to bed early. The following 
morning dawned bright and clear. There had been 
a slight frost during the night, and a north wind had 
sprung up and blown away the fog. With it, too, went 
Ralph^s fit of the blues. The recollection of last 
night's proceedings roused amusement rather than anx- 
iety in his mind, and he wondered how so much fuss 
could ever have been made over what in reality was 
the merest trifle. 

^ If Lord Fairfield be only half as unreasonable as 
his wife, which I am inclined to doubt, they must be 
a queer couple/ he reflected. "However, if Frances 
likes to throw five hundred pounds into the gutter, ifs 
no business of mine." 

He dressed with some difficulty, for his hand was 
stiff and sore, and, having breakfasted, set himself to 
carry out Lady Fairfield's commission. He encount- 
ered no great obstacles in the accomplishing of his 
task. The well-known City jewellers, Messrs. Enri- 
quez, to whom he offered the jewels, accepted them 
without asking any inconvenient questions. They also 
willingly paid the price demanded, and by lunch time 
Master Ralph found himself in possession of a goodly 
sheaf of bank notes carefully stowed away in his inner 
coat pocket. All that now remained for him to do 
was to recover the letters. 

After lunching at his club he set off in search of 
20, Montague Buildings, the address given him by Lady 
Fairfield. It was not easily found. In vain he con- 
sulted policemen, cabbies, and post-office authorities, 
and at last, after wandering over half London, he knocked 
at the door of one of a row of old fashioned dingy 
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little houses in a narrow remote street in HoUoway. 
Montague Buildings looked tolerably respectable, but 
it was sadly out at elbows. The broken bell handle, 
the dirty steps, the uncurtained windows, the door 
which for years had not been painted, all told a tale 
of sordid poverty. The door, after some delay, was 
opened by a young woman at the sight of whom Ralph 
experienced a yeritable thrill of astonishment. She 
was untidy, slatternly and poorly dressed. Her tall 
straight figure was disguised by an ill-fitting crumpled 
cotton dress. Her abundant dark hair was loosely 
gathered into a rough knob at the back of her head; 
her shoes were down at heel, and her face and hands 
palpably in need of soap and water. Yet her beauty 
was able to overcome these drawbacks and to assert 
itself triumphantly. Ralph thought her one of the 
handsomest creatures he had ever seen, with her small 
well-shaped head, classical features and big dark eyes, 
glorious, notwithstanding the sullen expression lurk- 
ing in their gloomy depths. Ho no longer wondered 
at Captain Danvers* choice of an abode. 

* Well, and what may you want ? " she asked 
abruptly/as, struck dumb by iL apparition, he remained 
silent. Her voice broke the spell; it was rough, 
cockneyfied and disagreeable. 

*I beg your pardon," having recovered himself, 
Ralph spoke in the deferential tones, which, combined 
with his pleasant face and well-bred air, made him a 
general favourite amongst women, ** does Captain 
Dan vers live here? And is he at home?** 

At the name of Danvers the colour flamed into 
the girrs face making her handsomer than ever. 

'^ He did live here, but he's gone now. He left this 
morning," she answered sharply. 

** Indeed! where is he now, can you tell me? Per- 
haps you can give me his address?" he enquired, 
reflecting that Danvers, while expecting so large a sum 
of money, was not likely to have gone far. 
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•Me?" she laughed scornfully, *what should I 
know of him or he of me? What's Danvers to me? 
Don't ask me about him. I'm only the girl as he's 
promised to marry, and deceived, and made a fool of, 
like he's done of many another. I'm the very last 
person he'd talk to, or say a thing to, as wasn't dragged 
from him. So don't you come to me, for I don't 
know where he is, and what's more, I don't want to. " 

** But can you give me no idea where he is, or how 
long at any rate he will be away ? ' persisted Ralph. 

*No, I can't. He's gone, and all I 'opes is that 
it's for good. I never want to see his wicked face 
again." 

"But did he leave no message for me? He ex- 
pected me, I know," said Ralph, completely mystified 
bv this sudden turn of affairs. 

* No. He left no message, so you needn't waste 
your breath asking questions, for I shan't answer 
'em," she snapped contemptuously. *A11 I know of 
my gentleman is, that he's got money or money's 
worth, and when he's flush, it's quick march with 
him. He don't treat his friends, oh no ! Goes off to 
enjoy himself by himself. We're only good enough 
when he can't get no better." 

** And you have no clue to his whereabouts ? " 
Ralph slipped half a sovereign into her hand as he 
put the question. ** Let me beg of you to try to think. 
Is he in London, do you imagine? Or perhaps you 
know some of his friends who might be better ac- 
quainted with his movements than you are?" 

She was a good deal impressed by the sight of the 
gold. 

** There's Wood," she said thoughtfully, with a 
sudden change of manner, * he might know. You 
don't mean no 'arm I s'pose," she suddenly asked. 
He's treated me shameful, but we was pals and I 
won't round on him." 

* Harm! The very reverse," was the prompt assur- 

6 
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ance. *I come entirely as a friend. And now tell 
me who is this Wood and how can I get at him?' 
and Ralph's hand made a suggestive movement to- 
wards his pocket. 

*Wood. Oh, Wood's another of 'em, as pretty a 
pair of scoundrels as ever I see. He lives just round 
the comer, 3 Mervyn Street. But you won't find 
'im there, Danvers and 'im they went together. I 
'eard 'em both talking last night; and what's more 
too, I dont believe as ' ow they're in London — Brus- 
sels? Where's that? That was the name. That's 
where they're gone, so now you know." 

* Brussels? Indeed? Thank you very much, but 
Brussels is a big place. Did they mention no other 
address ? " enquired Ralph. 

"Not as I noticed,' she said indifferently, 'but 
then them foreign tongues is all alike to me." Evi- 
dently this source of information was pumped dry. 

** Then I must see what I can do in Mervyn Street,* 
observed Ralph regretfully, and, thanking his informant, 
he lifted his hat, an unaccustomed mark of courtesy 
which was duly recognized and rewarded. As he turned 
away the gratified girl stopped him. 

** Wait a bit," she said hurriedly. "They won't do 
nothing for you; I'll go; they know me. You stop 
here and I'll be back in a jiffy." 

She pushed open the door of a shabby, untidy little 
parlourf for the conversation had been carried on in 
the passage, slammed the front door behind her and 
darted down the street. Ralph watched her disappear 
round the comer and then looked about him. Captain 
Danvers must, indeed, have been in low water to 
have sunk to such uninviting quarters as his late ones. 
As the young man looked at the ragged strip of car- 
pet, the fly-blown mirror, the rickety table and half 
a dozen dilapidated cane-bottomed chairs, which, 
together with a horsehair arm-chair, its stuflBng pro- 
truding from the seat, formed the furniture of the 
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apartment, he wondered more and more what could 
have induced Danvers to hurry away without the 
money of which he clearly stood in urgent need. He 
was still considering the question when he saw the 
bedraggled cotton frock reappear. The goddess-like 
slavey had certainly executed her errand with despatch. 
Like a whirlwind she burst into the room. 

^ There it is," she said breathless, holding out a 
dirty slip of paper on which was scrawled: 

G. Wood, 
Chez M. Geraud, 

6 Rue des Trois Freres. 
Bruxelles. 

"Write it down quick, for I've got to take it back," 
she added. 

Ralph accordingly copied down the address in a 
pocket book, gratefully expressed his thanks, and, 
considering that such information merited a substan- 
tial reward, slid a second half sovereign into her will- 
ing hand. 

What was to be done next? was the question 
which occupied his mind, as he rapidly walked westward. 
How could he rid himself of those wretched notes 
which were burning a hole in his pocket? To take 
them with him to Africa was out of the question. 
To find Danvers, settle with him and be ready to 
start on the following Friday was equally hopeless. 
Should he send the money back to Frances? or, having 
once made himself responsible for the settlement of 
Danvers' claims, should he run over to Brussels, find 
his man, and follow by the next steamer? He cer- 
tainly hated leaving anything unfinished, and yet 

Absorbed in his thoughts, he had walked a considerable 
distance, and was now approaching the region of the 
more fashionable thoroughfares. As he turned into 
Regent Street, the newsboys were calling a fresh edi- 
tion of the evening papers. 
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'Speshul edition! Latest particulars of the 'orrible 
tragedy in the West End!" they shouted as they ran 
along, * Globe, sir. Yes, sir, 'ere you are," Ralph pro- 
duced his penny, and the paper was thrust into his hand. 
As he passed under a lamp-post he opened it and glanced 
idly at its contents. And then — Good God! what was 
this ? There, at the head of the column, in the biggest 
and blackest of print stood the words, "Robbery at 
Fairfield House. Murder of the Countess of Fairfield! " 

The type was dancing about before his eyes, as, 
with an ashy face and shiking hands, he steadied him- 
self against \ lamp-post and%ead a; follows : 

* We regret to announce that a terrible tragedy took 
place last night at Fairfield House. This morning 
the Countess of Fairfield was found dead in her bedroom 
with her throat cut from ear to ear. According to latest 
details, we hear that on Monday last her ladyship 
arrived unexpectedly at Fairfield House, which at this 
time of year is shut up and occupied by a Mrs. James 
and her husband, the caretakers, old and faithful family 
servants, whose characters stand above suspicion. Lady 
Fairfield, who was quite alone, was waited on by Mrs. 
James. Her ladyship occupied a small suite of rooms 
on the ground Lor, consisting of sitting, bed and 
dressing-room. They opened on a corridor leading 
to a small back door, which gives directly on to Park 
Lane. This door, it may be stated, can be opened from 
the outside by a latch-key only, of which there exist 
two duplicates, the one biing in Lord Fairfield's pos- 
session, the other in her ladyship's. How the thieves 
gained an entrance it is impossible to conjecture, for 
noiie of the doors or windows bear any appearance 
of having been tampered with. The corridor is thickly 
carpeted, and a pair of heavy velvet curtains are hung 
at the end of it to protect it from draughts from the 
street. The main entrance to Fairfield House, it may 
be added, is in Park Street. Her ladyship, we are told, 
went to her room early Monday evening, and stayed 
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indoors all Tuesday, which was wet and foggy. She 
appeared tired, and sat by the fire all day. About 
midday a telegram was brought to her, the only com- 
munication she received. At four o^clock she rang 
for Mrs. James, ordered tea and lights, said that she 
was going to bed and would require nothing more 
that night. She gave special orders not to be disturbed 
till she rang again, and desired that no one should 
enter the corridor or the sitting-room, as, being a Hght 
sleeper, she was easily roused. These instructions were 
obeyed. Mrs. James prepared her ladyship's room, 
and then went to her own quarters at the further 
end of the house. This morning she waited in vain 
for Lady Fairfield's bell. When nine o'clock came 
without a summons she grew alarmed. The condition 
too, in which she found the sitting*room, on entering 
to dust and sweep it, was calculated to render her 
uneasy. The lamps had burned themselves out, 
the furniture was a good deal disarranged; on the 
table stood an empty leather case, the bureau in the 
comer had been left open, and on the table-cloth and 
carpet were some strange dark stains, for which she 
was quite unable to account, and which no rubbing 
would affect. All this seemed so strange thafc at last 
she went to Lady Fairfield's door, knocked several 
times, and, on receiving no answer, tried the door and 
found it locked. She then consulted with her husband, 
who, affcer some hesitation, decided on breaking it open. 
This they did and at last entered the room. The 
bed had not been slept in, and, in an arm-chair by the 
fire, lay Lady Fairfield in a pool of blood with her 
throat cut from ear to ear. The police were at once 
summoned, who took possession of the rooms and 
telegraphed for Lord Fairfield. His lordship we believe 
is now in London. The empty case on the table has 
been identified as her ladyship's jewel-case, which 
at once gives the motive to the crime, and, it is 
trusted, will supply a clue to the detection of the 
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criminal. Lady Fairfield it is believed took her jewels 
with her to London, so that there can be little doubt 
that the object of the crime was to gain possession 
of the jewels, which, as our readers will be aware, 
are unique and almost priceless. No arrest as yet 
has been made, but the police haye lost no time in 
setting to work, and we have reason to believe that 
a clue has been found, which may lead to the capture 
of the perpetrator of this most foul and dastardly of 
murders/ 

The paper dropped from Ralph's hand, as for a 
moment he stood stupefied and horror-stricken. His 
mind refused to grasp the appalling truth. Frances, 
his cousin, and playfellow, the child he had patronised 
and protected in a lordly way, the girl he had loved, 
the woman for whom he had never ceased to feel a 
genuine brotherly, if somewhat contemptuous regard, 
Frances murdered! Poor foolish feather-brained 
Frances, who with all her silliness and frivolity would 
not willingly have injured a fly — that she should be 
lying cold and stiff, struck down in the height of her 
youth and beauty by the foul hand of an assassin I 

*My God,* he groaned, *this is awful I' 



CHAPTER X. 

Ral?h^s stupefaction did not last long. His mood 
quickly changed, horror and dismay giving place to 
a fierce desire for vengeance. His first step plainly 
must be to gain fuller and morie authentic infor- 
mation. In a moment he had signaUed a passing 
hansom and was being driven rapidly towards Park 
Lane. 

He found the house surrounded by a crowd of 
eager, gaping spectators, while a policeman was 
established on the door-step. The latter would have 
barred Ralph's passage, but a peremptory ring brought 
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to the door a servant, in whom he at once recognised 
Lord Fairfield's own valet. This man Evans knew 
him well as being a member of the Evelyn family, 
and also an intimate friend and frequent visitor of 
his unfortunate mistress. He at once admitted the 
young man. 

''Is all this true?* asked Ralph. 

*It is, sir, only too true,* was the grave reply. 

* Won't you walk in?" and he opened the door of 
the dining-room, a vast apartment of funereal aspect. 

* Lord Fairfield is here, of course?" Ralph then 
enquired. * How is he ? " 

^AU things considered, his lordship seems to be 
bearing up quite wonderful,* said the valet, his voice 
hushed below even his habitually subdued tones. 

* We was at Richmond when we heard the news in a 
telegram redirected from Fairfield Park. His lord- 
ship seemed quite calm and composed, couldn't take 
it in, I fancy. We started at once and was here by 
two o'clock. He went to the room — where they've 
laid the body you know, sir — and was there for some 
time. Since then he's shut himself up in his room. 
I don't know if it would be any use, but I might 
go to the door, and let him know that you are here.* 

* On no account, * protested Ralph, who, intimate as 
he had been with Lady Fairfield, had never progressed 
beyond formal acquaintance with her husband. *I 
wouldn't intrude upon him for the world at such a time. 
Is Lord Chertsey here yet? * 

•No, sir; Lord Chertsey left England in his yacht 
the day before yesterday. They've telegraphed to 
Gibraltar where the yacht was to put in, but we 
can't expect him back for some days, unless he 
hears the news by accident.* 

« And Lord Deptford? * 

* Is confined to his room at the Abbey. A bad 
attack of rheumatic gout, I believe, sir.* 

* Then who is at the head of things ? Is there no 
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one here to giye instructions to the poUce, and make 
all the necessary arrancfements? ** demanded Balph 
with some impatience. ' Remember, not a mom^t 
should be wasted/ 

''Mr. Johnson, his lordship's lawyer and me, sir, 
have done all there was to be done, I think,' the 
man answered quietly and respectfully. * Mr. Johnson 
is here now, sir, with Mr. Davison, the detective in 
charge of the case; perhaps you would like to see 
them ? • 

'^ Indeed I should, very much," Balph caught 
eagerly at the suggestion. 

At the news of the catastrophe his former affection 
for poor Frances, his cousin and almost sister, had 
revived in full force. He longed to take part in the 
work of vengeance; it simply maddened him to see 
the present state of confusion. A supine and igno- 
rant police, a bereaved husband, invisible to the outer 
world, no near relation at hand to take the control 
of affairs. What more likely than that, for want of 
a clear brain and strong energetic hand, the criminal 
should succeed in making his escape? 

With ill-suppressed impatience he followed Evans 
up and down various passages until he found himself 
in the corridor already so terribly familiar to him. 
The man next threw open a door and ushered him 
into the very sitting-room in which, not twenty-four 
hours before, his interview with the unfortunate Lady 
Fairfield had taken place. 

Two men were* standing near the fire place, the 
one middle-aged, sleek, portly and prosperous; the 
other slight a^nd'fair, respectably but Vetly dressed, 
a person of uncertain age and unobtrusive appearance. 
The first was Mr. Johnson, family lawyer to the 
Fairfields, a most respectable old-fashioned solicitor, 
evidently greatly bewildered and upset by the position 
in which he was placed. The other was Inspector 
Davison, reputed to be one of the smartest officers 
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in the force. Both men looked up at Ralph's entry, 
in evident annoyance at the interruption. The frown 
on the lawyer's face, however, gave way to an air 
of relief as he recognised the young man, whom on 
various occasions be had met at Fairfield House. 
He was unfeignedly glad to see some one with whom 
to share the responsibility. 

**Come in, pray come in, Mr. Evelyn," he said in 
a voice both fussy and pompous. " Of course you 
have heard the sad news. A most terrible and mys- 
terious tragedy, is it not?" 

* It is," assented Ralph quickly, who was very 
pale, and who spoke in a voice of ill-suppressed 
emotion. **A11 we have now to think of is to find 
and punish the murderer. I hope the police are hard 
at work. Tell me, Mr. Johnson, what has been done? 
Is there any clue? Has anything been discovered? 
There is no doubt of course that it was the work of 
burglars," he added turning to the detective. 

The latter did not answer. Of all things he disliked 
and resented interference, and he saw no reason why, 
merely to satisfy the curiosity of any chance comer, 
he should be expected to furnish details, the publication 
of which must necessarily be contrary to the interests 
of justice. Who was iliis stranger, that he should 
walk in and take the management of affairs upon 
himself? wondered Davison, as he eyed the meddle- 
some new-comer with that blank stolid gaze of his, 
which seemed to see nothing, yet noted every detail. 
Well, he saw a young man of three or four and 
twenty, tall, well dressed, with a figure of remarkable 
strength and activity, a decidedly good-looking face, 
and an authoritative manner. He noted also that 
one hand was tied up in a silk scarf. He was still 
engaged in his inventory of the new-comer when Mr. 
Johnson broke the silence. 

^ But it was not the work of burglars, at least so 
Mr. Daviton thinks," he declared, ''it is that which 
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is the most mysterious part of the whole business.* 

*Not the work of burglars?" echoed Ralph looking 
completely mystified. * Whose work then should it 
be? The jewels were stolen, were they not?" 

*Yes, but not by burglars/ explained the lawyer. 
'Mr. Davison has formed a theory already, which, I 
am sure, you will agree with me, in thiiaking most 
ingenious. You may speak freely, Mr. Davison," 
he added, seeing the latter^s hesitation, ''Mr. Evelyn 
is one of the family, and one I know for whom poor 
Lady Fairfield often expressed the greatest regard 
and respect." 

'Lady Fairfield and I were brought up as brother 
and sister, and, in the absence of any nearer relative, 
it is my duty to see that her terrible death shall be 
avenged," said Ralph authoritatively, 'I have a right 
to hear all there is to know, and I must insist on 
being told. Let me hear, Mr. Davison, what you have 
done and propose to do. Whom do you suspect of 
the murder if not a burglar?" 

•I suspect no one as yet," was the dry reply. 

* Then on what grounds do you reject the tiieory 
of burirlary? " asked Ralph emphatically. 

"On various grounds," said Davison with obvious 
reluctance. 'Firstly, because there is no sign that 
the house was ever broken into. Unless the Jameses 
were accomplices, which doesn^t seem probable ; Lady 
Fairfield let the murderer in herself, who consequently 
must have been well known to her. Secondly, because 
that," pointing to the bureau, 'was never done by a 
burglar. They don't force locks in that clumsy way. 
That was done by a new hand, and the tool he used 
was this," producing a knife as he concluded, which 
Ralph at once recognised as his own. 

' Then do I understand that you believe Lady Fair- 
field to have been robbed and murdered by some 
friend, some one in her own rank of life? " he asked 
slowly. This was an entirely new view of the case 
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to him. No one indeed knew better than he did how 
erroneous was such a theory. Still he wished to hear 
precisely at what conclusion Davison had arrived. 

" That is my opinion, ** said the latter. ** The motive 
for Lady Fairfield's visit to London will supply the 
clue to the murderer. That visit was not undertaken 
without a motive ; of that we may be sure, Why does 
Lady Paii'field hurry up to London unexpectedly, 
v\rithout a proper attendant, or any of the comforts 
to which she is accustomed? Why does she stay 
indoors all day, and give stringent orders not to be 
disturbed? Because, naturally, she expects a visitor 
to see whom she has come to London expressly. She 
unlocks the back door, he arrives, he is probably in 
want of money, knows of her jewels, takes them ; she 
refuses to give them up; there is a struggle, she calls 
for help and he silences her. That, Mr. Evelyn, is 
my theory. Here is the knife with which the bureau 
was broken open and the murder was committed. It 
was found at the back of the wardrobe in her lady- 
ship's bedroom. You see the name of the maker is 
on the handle. Enquiries have been made there. I 
find that, three days ago, such a knife was bought 
by a tall, dark gentleman, young, well-dressed, good- 
looking; he paid for it on the spot, gave no name 
or address, but took the knife away with him. He 
remarked that he was starting for the Colonies shortly, 
and that it would be useful to him there, but that 
of course was a blind." 

*Your theory is a plausible one,* Ralph observed 
thoughtfully, " but I think you are wrong. In the 
first place it is preposterous to suppose that any 
man with whom Lady Fairfield was on terms of 
friendship would be capable of murdering her for the 
sake of her jewels. I grant you that she may have 
come to London for some special purpose, that she 
expected a visitor here and received him; still what 
evidence have you to connect such a visitor with the 
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murder? Lady Fairfield's jewels were £Binous; thieves 
probably have had an eye on them for months. All 
her movements are watched. They know of her sud- 
den visit to London. They know the jewels are in 
her possession. They know she is practicaUy alone in 
the house, and, having watched their opportunity, they 
enter, steal the jewels, are surprised by her and kill her. " 

"That won't do, sir," retorted Davison. "First of 
all there's the forcing of the lock of the bureau, 
which was never done by a professional thief. Next 
there's the time. Lady Fairfield was murdered early in 
the evening, between six and eight, certainly not later. 
Now no burglar would choose just the hour when 
her ladyship was likely to be dressing for dinner to 
break into the room. They wait tiU dinner is being 
served, or till night. It may seem preposterous to 
you, that a gentleman should rob and kill, but you 
don't know what a man will do when he's hard-pressed 
for money. No ; find the motive for Lady Fairfield's 
visit to town, and you have the clue to the murderer. 
That's the tack I mean to work upon." 

" Then you will be upon the wrong one, ' were 
the words on the tip of Ralph's tongue. He refrained 
from uttering them, while rapidly he deliberated over 
his next step. Davison was wasting precious time, 
so much was clear. Should he speak out, tell what he 
knew, acknowledge openly that the knife was his, 
that the mysterious visitor expected by his cousin 
was none other than himself, and that at her request 
he had taken her jewels and sold them? If he did 
this, what would be the result ? Would Davison believe 
him? Hardly. What proof had he of his story? 
The notes were still in his possession. Danvers had 
vanished, and there existed not one shred of evidence 
to prove his existence, much less any connection between 
himself and Lady Fairfield. How could Davison, 
already prejudiced in favour of one theory, be expected 
to believe a cock-and-bull story in direct conkadic- 
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tion to tliat theory, and unsupported by one tittle of 
reliable proof? Was it worth while to break his 
word, betray the secret so carefully guarded by poor 
Frances, and mar her good name without a certainty 
of gaining credence? Besides, if his story were not 
believed, how about his own safety ? * Why, that pig- 
headed ass of a detective would be quite capable of 
running me in,* he said to himself, ** if ever he dis- 
covered that I was here yesterday, that the knife was 
mine and that it was I who broke open that bureau. 
By Jove, yes! I must be careful!" And as he hesitated, 
debating the question, there came a knock at the 
door. It was Evans, who announced that some one 
was asking for Lord Fairfield. 

"His name is Enriquez," he went on, 'He's a 
jeweller, and has come about some things sold him 
this morning." 

• Probably some of the very ones stolen last night, " 
exclaimed Mr. Johnson excitedly. * Where is he, Evans ? 
Show him in, of course." 

"Not here, sir, I think, if you have no objection," 
put in the detective guardedly, "we don't want all 
the public to be spying in here. Where is this Mr. 
Enriquez now?" he asked of the valet. 

"Just outside, sir. Waiting in the passage." 

" We will go to him at once. Come, Mr. Evelyn, 
I dare say you will like to hear what he has to say," Mr. 
Johnson looked at Ralph expecting him to lead the way. 

But Ralph did not move. Enriquez here! The 
jeweller to whom that morning he had sold the ear- 
rings. Good Heavens ! He was lost. Suddenly, in one 
bewildering flash, the full extent of his danger came 
upon him. He saw the chain of incriminating evidence 
against him in its entirety. His intimate knowledge 
of Lady Fairfield's movements and circumstances gave 
him the means of committing the murder; his well- 
known want of money provided the motive, and his 
approaching departure for South Africa made him 
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tolerably safe from detection and afforded him a sure 
and speedy market for his plunder. And he could 
not prove an alibi; he could not account for his 
wounded hand ; he could not produce Danvers or offer 
any plausible explanation, either of his visit to Enri- 
quez, or of the possession of those fatal notes at pre* 
sent on his person. If Enriquez recognised him, as 
he could hardly fail to do, he was lost! Irresolute he 
stood for a moment. Then pulling himself together 
by a visible effort, '^Thanks, but I can^t, I must not 
stay. I am sorry, an important appointment — I had 
forgotten, ** he stammered in a confused way strangely 
at variance with his previous attitude, which attracted 
the notice even of the lawyer, and certainly did not 
escape the trained eye of the detective. ** Good-even- 
ing." With a hasty bow, he left the room, to come 
face to face in the passage with Enriquez himself, 
who, impelled by curiosity, had followed Evans to the 
door of the sitting-room. 

At once Ralph recognised the stout figure, the hook 
nose, and pince-nez. The recognition too was mutual. 
He saw it in the jeweller's eyes as, for a moment, not 
more, they met his own. It was the work of an 
instant — the two men behind him were not across the 
threshold of the sitting-room — as, obeying a sudden 
impulse of self-preservation, he dashed down the corridor, 
raised the latch, and was out by the back door, which 
he slammed violently behind him. As he reached the 
street an excited cry, followed by a shrill whistle, told 
him that his fears had been well grounded. The cry , 
came from Enriquez who, recovering from his stupe- 
faction, shouted out, - 

* That's him! There goes the very man himself!" 

* Who? What man?" came simultaneously from his 
hearers. 

* Why^ the manwho soldme the ear-rings this in^ning.^ 
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CHAPTER XL 

Of the trio thus left in the corridor Davison was the 
onlj one who preserved even the semblance of com- 
posure. Simultaneously almost with the little jewel- 
ler's exclamation came the sound of his whistle. It 
had hardlj died away when two plain clothes officials 
made their appearance. To them the detective gave 
a few whispered instructions. Then turning to Johnson, 
*Can you give me Mr. Evelyn's address?" he asked. 

'^ Really, I am afraid I don't know it. He is a 
bachelor I know and lives in chambers," stammered 
the worthy solicitor, bewildered to the last degree by 
the turn affairs were taking. ' But indeed I feel sure 
Mr. Enriquez must be mistaken. It is quite prepos- 
terous to accuse Mr. Evelyn of any hand in this sad 
business. Why, he is Lady Fairfield's own cousin, 
brought up with her, and looked on by her as a 
brother ! He was Lord Chertsey's most intimate friend, 
and has been private secretary to Lord Aldeburgh for 
the last few years, a young man of the highest 
promise and quite above suspicion." 

*Mr. Johnson, in such a case as the present one, 
the most distressing feature is that everyone connected 
with it must be suspected until they prove themselves 
innocent," Davison observed drily. 

" But, Mr. Davison, pray pause. Consult Lord Fair- 
field, I beg of you, before taking any steps. 'Think of 
the awful scandal. The family I am sure — ' 

* I cannot be guided by the wishes of the family, " 
interposed Davison civilly enough but decisively. ** I 
should be sorry to cause annoyance, but justice is 
justice, and I must do my duty. If Mr. Evelyn knows 
anything he has not chosen to tell, he must be made 
to speak out. If not, he can easily clear himself at 
once by giving an account of his movements last night 
and this morning. Tou perhaps can furnish me with 
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Mr. Evelyn^s address?" he added, turning to Eyans 
the valet, who had remained in the background a 
spectator of the whole scene. The man affected to de- 
liberate, not because Ralph^s address was not perfectly 
familiar to him, but because he was doubtful of the 
expediency of giving it. In the end he said in his 
quiet deferential tones. 

^I think you might hear Mr. Evelyn^s address at 
Whitens. He is a member of that club I know." 

Half an hour later Davison was established at 12 
Beverley Terrace, where he learnt various details 
of Balph^s movements from the landlady, all cor- 
roborative of Enriquez^s story. For instance Mr. 
Evelyn, it appeared, left the house about four o'clock 
uninjured, and had returned to it at seven with his 
hand severely cut. In his room was found a silk 
scarf bloodstained and bearing the letter F. embroid- 
ered on it, surmounted by a coronet. An envelope 
with the same initial was found in the waste-paper 
basket, which significant discoveries justified the inde- 
fatigable detective in setting one of his subordinates 
to watch below in the street, in sending orders to 
stop the fugitive at all the stations and in sitting down 
himself to await Mr. Ralph's return to his rooms, 
inuring the interval he had ample time to puzzle over 
the strange complications now presenting themselves 
in the affair. 

^ What does it all mean? ^ he asked himself. * This 
Evelyn was in Park Lane last night. He wanted 
money; we all know that. With or without Lady 
Fairfield's leave he opens the bureau. As he forced 
the lock, we may presume it was done without her 
leave. At all events, he took the jewels and sold 
them; that's plain enough. Did he kill her though? 
If so, why didn't he get rid of the knife? Why does 
he leave evidence enough to hang him about his 
room, and why does he sell the jewels openly, without 
any attempt at disguise except the giving of a false 
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name and address? It was the act of a madman. 
And yet — if he knew he was leaving England, he might 
have reckoned on being safe for a couple of days — 
no one could guess that Enriquez would come forward 
so quickly — and he played a bold game — That's clear 
enough from his coming to Park Lane to €nd out 
of course how much was known — Yes — He might 
have done it, only why should he kill her? — So far as 
one can see Lady Fairfield comes to London secretly 
expressly to see him — Well ! that looks as if he were 
her lover — and if so, then she'd have given him her 
jewels of her own free will, depend upon it. He 
looked a taking fellow, just the sort of man a woman 
would make a fool of herself over — Supposing now 
that it had been jealousy — Lady Fairfield was a pretty 
woman, fond of admiration, and all the rest of it ; not 
quite as careful either as she might have been. If she 
had one lover, the chances are she had another — she mav 
have been tired of Evelyn or he of her. — He may 
have been jealous of some other chap, or some other 
chap jealous of him. My lord is out of it all, that's 
certain, for he was at Richmond all yesterday, and 
never knew of his wife's sudden trip to London — I 
got that out of the valet — WeU ! look at it which way 
one will, there's a deal to be cleared up — at present 
things look black for Mr. Evelyn, especially as he chose 
to say nothing about his visit to Park Lane. We 
must get hold of him first — Next we have to find out 
something more about Lady Fairfield's intimates, es- 
pecially her men friends, which we shall very quickly 
hear from her lady friends — anyway we must get 
Evelyn soon — Even if he takes alarm and tries to escape, 
every vessel and station will be watched. And a man 
of his height and appearance won't find it so easy to 
disguise himself, especially with that wounded hand of 
his." At this stage of his reflections Mr. Davison 
consulted his watch. 'Past seven. — In the ordinary 
course of events Evelyn should be returning shortly 

7 
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to dress for dinner. His non-appearance would cer- 
tainly point to a guilty conscience and form another 
link in the strong chain of circumstantial evidence 
against him. Guilty or innocent, however, neither at 
dinner nor bedtime did Ralph Evelyn return to his 
lodgings. By the next morning it was pretty evident 
that he had taken flight at the sight of Enriquez and 
was in hiding. 

Time passed. Every day, every hour brought 
to light fresh evidence of the most damning nature 
against the missing man. His photograph was at 
once recognised by the shopman as that of the man, 
to whom, not a week ago, he had sold the knife with 
which the murder had been committed. It was just 
as readily recognised by Enriquez the jeweller, as 
that of the gentleman, who had sold him various 
jewels identified as the dead woman's property. 
The silk scarf found in Ralph's bedroom was also 
identified as belonging to the murdered woman; the 
handwriting on the torn envelope was indisputably 
hers. All this, and more, tending to show the accused's 
pressing need of money came out at the inquest. 
Without hesitation a verdict of wilful murder was 
brought in, a verdict in which to a man the general 
public concurred. Whether, in any case, Ralph could 
have maintained his innocence in the face of so over- 
whelming a mass of evidence against him is certainly 
doubtful. By his flight, however, he had virtually 
admitted his guilt in the eyes of the world, and there 
was probably not one person in a hundred, who did 
not look on him with horror and execration as one 
of the most brutal coldblooded murderers of modem 
times. Such at least was the opinion of the general 
public. In that small section known as * society, ' 
which numbered many personal friends both of the 
supposed murderer and his victim, some few per- 
sons were found, who, remembering Lady Fairfield's 
notorious extravagance and indiscretion declared 
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that Evelyn had heen made a dupe and a cat's paw, 
that beneath the surface lay a tale of terrible 
sin and folly, and that the motive for the crime 
must be looked for in jealousy, hatred and a desire 
for vengeance, not in a mere brutal greed of gain. 
But then as the Fairfield and Evelyn interest hap- 
pened to be all powerful, and as also, the most scan- 
dalous tongue must needs be silent in the presence 
of death, such suspicions for the most part remained 
unuttered. Ralph Evelyn was tried and condemned at 
the bar of public opinion. Had he been caught, no 
doubt he would have run a very fair chance of being 
lynched. But he was not caught. Days and weeks 
passed, every effort was made for his capture, and 
for some time it was unsafe for a man with one arm 
or a bandaged hand to venture into the streets. Large 
rewards were oflFered for his apprehension. The il- 
lustrated papers were foil of his photographs, which 
were also distributed at every police station in the 
kingdom. Every railway station, every steamer was 
closely watched, and the daily papers, according to 
their obliging custom, did not fail to publish fre- 
quent bulletins announcing every fresh movement 
taken by the police. It was all to no effect. Numer- 
ous arrests were made, chiefly of persons of the 
highest and most unblemished respectability, for which 
mistakes the police were severely hauled over the 
coals for their blundering incapacity. In short the 
Park Lane murder, as it was called, furnished columns 
of copy to every newspaper reporter, nearly turned 
Inspector Davison's hair grey, and was the topic of con- 
versation in every house in the kingdom, from the 
palace to the hovel. At the end of a week the news 
of a fresh tragedy came to overwhelm the already 
stricken Evelyn family. This was nothing less than 
the death of Lord Chertsey, drowned in the Bay of 
Biscay. The unfortunate young man, it appeared, had 
been cruising on the French coast out of reach of 
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letters and papers. Accidentally from a passing yessel 
he heard the news of his sister's terrible deaths and 
started at once homewards. It was blowing up for 
bad weather. Instead of putting back into harbour 
as he was urged to do, he insisted in the teeth of 
the gale on making for another port whence he could 
more quickly reach the railway. The storm was a 
severe one. It was at its height, when Lord Chert- 
sey, standing on deck, was washed overboard by a 
wave. Every effort was made to save him, but in 
vain. His body was never found, and Lord Deptford 
in his old age was left to mourn the loss of his son 
and heir, with his whole hopes centred on one little girl^ 
now the sole representative of the ancient Evelyn 
line. How both families were affected by this fresh 
calamity it was difficult for the outside world to say. 
In neither trouble had either the father or the husband 
taken the world into their confidence. Lord Deptford 
remained as before a complete recluse. Lord Fairfield 
was wrapped in the same stony apathy which had 
distinguished him ever since the news of his wife's 
terrible death. At the end of twenty-four hours he 
had reappeared, had conducted all the arrangements 
for the inquest and funeral with a stoical blank calmness 
more impressive than any loud demonstrations of grief. 
He never spoke of his wife, he expressed no desire 
for revenge, no curiosity as to the guilty man. His 
sorrow, it was evident, was too deeply-seated to find 
relief in tears, or to be gratified by the punishment 
of the wretch who had caused it. In the face of this 
unnatural insensibility, the doctors for a time, remember- 
ing his grandfather, had fears of his reason. Such 
fears happily were not realised. The strain was too 
great ; he broke down, and had a sharp attack of brain 
fever, which brought him to the brink of the grave. 
He then recovered, to be to all outward seeming very 
much as he had always been, a quiet reserved man 
with a strong dash of melancholy about him. 
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But to return to Ralph's movements, which it may 
be as well to follow for a time. It was more by luck 
than by the exercise of any extraoi*dinary cunning that 
hitherto he had succeeded in bafiSing all attempts at 
capture. His first step on reaching the street that 
memorable night was to jump into a hansom and 
give an address in Pall Mall. As he drove along he 
thought out rapidly his plan of action. What was 
to be done? Should he stay and take his chance, tell 
the exact truth, and trust to his previous good repu- 
tation and to Chertsey, who, as he was certain, would 
stand by him to clear him? He rapidly reviewed the 
evidence against him. There was the knife, his own 
desperate financial position, the notes on his person, 
to say nothing of the impossibility of proving an 
alibi and of producing Danvers. Only too clearly he 
saw the impression which such an array of facts 
would produce in the mind of a third person. As 
for his character who would vouch for it? He was 
known to be hopelessly ruined; and the utmost 
that could be said of him was, that he had shown 
himself a pleasant companion, who as yet had never 
been found out in any dishonourable practices. As 
for Chertsey, what was the championship of one man 
against the whole world? BQ;sides, to make even so 
improbable a defence as this must be, he must com- 
promise his unfortunate cousin. How could he be 
the one to throw a stain on the memory of the dead 
woman? Would any one believe him? Would he not 
only incur further contempt as a cur who tried to 
shelter himself as the expense of his victim ? No. 
He saw nothing before him but flight, or the gallows, 
and he had no mind to hang for another man's crime. 
The instinct of self-preservation was strong within 
him. He determined on flight, for a time at least, 
and immediately commenced his preparation for it. 
His first step was to get money. It was getting late. 
The banks were closed, and, had they been open, he 
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possessed neither account nor cheque book at any of 
them. All his worldly possessions consisted of a 
small stock of wearing apparel, a couple of guns, a 
saddle and bridle, and a draft for JB50 on a bank in 
Natal — nothing convertible at a moment's notice into 
ready money. There was no help for it. He must 
use some of the five hundred. Under the circum- 
stances he felt justified in so doing, and regarding it 
as a loan to be repaid later on. He therefore drove 
to a hatter ^s, where he bought a hat, paid for it with 
a fifty pound note and left the shop with a good 
sum in gold in his pockets. After ordering his pur- 
chase to be sent to the house of a friend, who, as he 
was aware, was just then away from home, he next 
deliberated as to whether he might safely get out of 
the country. Could he even dare to return to his 
lodgings? He determined to make the attempt. 

Beverley Street looked very much as usual as he 
turned the comer into it. It was quite dark and 
getting on for seven o'clock. Inspector Davison had 
already been some little time in the rooms, and was 
in the full swing of his discoveries as very slowly 
and cautiously Ralph approached his home. Hardly 
was he well round the corner when his arm was 
seized from behind. His heart was in his mouth, 
as, turning with a start, he faced, not the stalwart 
representative of the law he had expected to see, 
but no one more formidable than his landlady's eldest 
boy, a dirty and preternaturally sharp youth of 
about thirteen, and an excellent specimen of the 
London street arab. A good many stray coppers had 
found their way into Joe Barker's pockets from Ralph's, 
who was openhanded and naturally fond of children, 
and who in consequence was exceedingly popular 
with the lady herself and with her numerous progeny. 

** What is it, Joe ? " he now asked. * How you made 
me jump ! " 

* There's a couple of men at No. 12/ said the lad 
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in an eager whisper, ' one in the street and the other 
a waitin' for you in your room. They come more'n 
' arf an hour ago. Bailiffs, sir, we knows the cut of 
' em. Directly we seed 'em at the door, mother says 
to me, ' Up, out at the hack, Joe,' she says, * hefore 
I opens to 'em ; jest you wait about, catch Mr. Evelyn, 
and tell 'im not to come home for a bit,' " 

** Thank you, Joe, and your mother too. I'll take your 
advice," Ralph promptly answered. 

^If you was to give me an address, sir, I think 
as how I could bring you any little thing you might 
want," the lad went on. 

** Thanks, my boy, there's nothing I want. Tell 
your mother to keep anything that's left in my rooms 
for herself. I'm much obliged to you, and there's 
something to buy lollipops with." He pressed into 
the boy's hand a coin, which, to its owner's surprise 
and gratification, afterwards turned out to be a sove- 
reign, and disappeared in the darkness. 

This was conclusive. If his lodgings were already 
occupied by the police, then stations and steamers 
must equally be watched. To attempt to get out of 
the country would be suicidal. He simply made up 
his mind to stay in London, the safest hiding-place, 
after all, in the whole world. 

And now there ensued a period which to Ralph, 
fearless, proud, and high-spirited was one of unspeak- 
able shame and degradation. Going in constant fear 
of detection, he dared not look a fellow creature in the 
face, and lived a life practically no better than that 
of a hunted wild beast; over and over again he was 
on the point of giving himself up and standing his 
trial. Still he never yielded to the impulse, for the 
simple reason that the general tone of the newspapers 
showed him the futility of such a course. And then 
Lord Chertsoy's death was the death blow to his 
last hope of proving his innocence. To fall now 
into the hands of the police was to pronounce his 
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own death warrant, and that lie was determined not 
to do. Ralph's spirit was one that was roused rather 
than cowed hy misfortune. There was a cfood deal 
of dogged pluck in him, a determination not to 
acknowledge himself beaten, which had gained for 
him many a hard fought victory in the cricket field 
and football ground, in his schoolboy days, and had 
made him in all contests an antagonist to be feared. 
These qualities upheld him now even in his darkest 
hours of despair. Apart from the instinct of self- 
preservation, he was determined not to knuckle under 
to the fate which had treated him with such unde- 
served cruelty. He would not suffer for another man's 
crime, nor would he see the guilty go unpunished. 
Every man's hand was against him — no matter. From 
the bottom of his heart he swore a mighty oath not 
only to escape, but also to bring the real murderer 
to justice, if he spent his whole life in the attempt. 
But how to set about the accomplishment of so 
Herculean a labour? In what direction must he look 
for the guilty man ? * 7n the motive for Lady Fair- 
field's visit to London we shaU find the clue to Iter 
murderer/ These words spoken by Davison had 
made a deep impression on him. Afraid to stir from 
the dingy lodging in a remote district of London in 
which he lay hidden, he had ample leisure during the 
weary hours of the day and night to ponder over 
them, starting theory after theory only to reject each 
^ one in turn as wholly untenable. Finally an idea 
struck him. 

*I have it," he cried aloud in his excitement, 
'^ Danvers was the man.' Reflection did but increase 
his conviction of Danvers' guilt. The man had kept 
continual watch over Frances at Fairfield Park. 
What more likely than that he should have continued 
the espionage in town ? He alone knew of the unfor- 
tunate woman's presence in London. He alone knew 
that she was practically alone and helpless in a large 
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deserted house, that she carried with her jewels of 
enormous value, and that, even if he were detected, 
she would never dare to bring an accusation against 
him. He would say to himself — why should I be 
content with <£500, when I have as many thousands 
at my mercy? Why, indeed? With or without an 
accomplice, he no doubt kept watch near the house, 
gained an entrance by some means, slipping in unobserved 
in the dark, perhaps behind himself. Prances, who 
certainly loved her jewels better than she did any- 
thing else in the world, offered unexpected resistance. 
He was a desperate and unscrupulous villain, and 
he killed her. That was the story of Lady Pair- 
field's murder. It explained everything; Dan vers' 
sudden and mysterious flight, his voluntary relinquish- 
ing of what to him was a large sum of money, no 
less than the servant girl's allusion to his flourishing 
finances. **He had money or money's worth," she 
had said. What could that mean but that he was 
in possession of the jewels? Of course. Ralph saw it 
all plainly. Once let him find Danvers and the rest 
would be, not easy perhaps, but possible of achieve- 
ment. His first destination must be Brussels, and 
thither he determined to make his way. Such a 
journey, however, was not to be undertaken at a 
moment's notice. In the first place it was absolutely 
unsafe to venture abroad until his hand had healed 
sufficiently to escape notice. In the next, under no 
circumstances dared he take the ordinary route to the 
continent. As the newspapers were kind enough to 
tell him, all steamers for the Continent as well as the 
American and Australian liners were under close 
supervision. He therefore determined to make his way 
to some seaport town and from thence watch his 
opportunity to slip out of the country. For some 
time he remained hidden in his lodging while his 
hand was healing. The cut had been a deep one; 
it was in a most conspicuous place, and the skin 
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grew but slowly. At last, after what seemed an 
interminable period of waiting, he thought it sufficiently 
recovered to escape notice. And so, one bleak January 
morning, he left his lodging, paid his landlady, and 
started forth on his wandierings. 

Dressed in a suit of corduroy purchased at a slop 
shop, gaunt, haggard, his dark eyes burning with a 
sullen fire, his countenance worn and lined with the 
mental agony of the last weeks, and aged by at least 
ten years in as many days, with a stubbly ten days* 
old beard upon his chin, the rough tramp bore not 
the faintest resemblance to Ralph Evelyn, that welt 
mannered and irreproachably turned out young gentle- 
man, whose photograph, genial, well-bred, with a flower 
in his button hole, an easy pleasant smile on his lips 
and in his eyes was now adorning every police station 
in the country. No wonder that without exciting any 
suspicion or remark he made his way southwards — one 
of the numerous army of tramps, who at this season of 
the year wander from place to place in search of 
work. Occasionally, for short distances, he took the 
rail, but more frequently he walked, until weary and 
footsore, he reached Plymouth one January evening. 
It was pitch dark, and freezing hard, as he entered 
the town ; the lamps were lighted and the public houses 
doing a roaring trade. As he walked along in search 
of a lodging, a couple came out of one of these publics — 
the one a sailor, a big, burly ruffian, more thian half 
drunk ; the other a woman, evidently his wife, a shrill- 
voiced vixenish creature. The two were quarrelling 
violently, the woman urging her lord to come home, 
a course which, with much abuse and bad language, 
he obstinately refused to take. 

*Mind your own business, ** he was growling threat- 
eningly, as Ralph came up, ^ and leave me to mine 
or it'll be the worse for you.** 

^It is my business and you shan't take the bread 
out of my children's mouth, you selfish coward, you ! " 
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she screamed, clutching him by the arm, when with 
an oath he turned and struck her brutally. She stag- 
gered and nearly fell, but still kept her hold on him. 
Thereupon the ruffian, infuriated by her persistence, 
whipped out a knife. For a second the naked blade 
gleamed in the air — it was in thp act of descent — when 
a voice cried, 

* Shame! Drop that.* It was Ralph, who had come 
up from behind, and, catching the knife in the nick 
of time, sent it spinning with a dexterous twist from 
the sailor's hand. Like a wild beast the man turned 
and threw himself on the stranger who had dared 
to come between himself and his victim. Drunk as 
he was, he was a powerful man and no mean anta* 
gonist. As to the ultimate issue of the fight there 
could be no doubt, still at the outset Ralph had enough 
to do to defend himself. He was, however, soon able 
to administer considerable punishment, which he did 
with a will, finishing by a wellplaced blow which 
stretched his assailant like a log on the ground. It 
was this very moment which was chosen by the police 
for their appearance on the scene. In a second Ralph 
was collared. 

* You come along of us. No more fighting for 
you. Knifed a woman did he?" as Ralph in vain 
attempted remonstrance. ** I dessay. You can tell 
that to the beak to-morrow.** 

* It's a lie, " then screamed the woman basely 
turning on her preserver to defend at all hazards her 
husband and breadwinner. * That one there began. 
I was a bringing *ome my man quite quiet when 'e 
went for 'im he did, and 'e've 'arf killed 'im too, 
the brute." 

In vain Ralph tried to explain, appealing to the 
bystanders, none of whom as it happened had 
witnessed the beginning of the quarrel. The locality 
was one of bad repute, drunken brawls were fre- 
quent, the sailor had been severely handled, and 
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the police, having caught the offender red-handed, 
were determined to make an example of him. Seeing 
that words were of no avail, Ralph was unwise enough 
in the heat of the moment to supplement his remon- 
strances with force. Making a determined struggle 
for liberty, he knocked down one captor, slipped past 
the other and very nearly got away, but not quite. 
A couple of constables came to the help of their 
comrades. Against such odds what could one man 
do? After a determined struggle Balph was borne 
off to the police court. There, in solitary confinement, 
as befitted so desperate and dangerous a character, 
he was left to meditate on the stupid scrape in which 
his misplaced chivalry had involved him, and to vow 
ruefully that, if only he escaped this time, never would 
he make himself again a champion of the weaker sex. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

To add to the misery of his plight Ralph very shortly 
discovered that a stream of blood was issuing from the 
cut in his hand, which, newly healed, had broken out 
during the fight. As the last thing he desired, was 
to call attention to this wound, he managed in a rough 
and ready way to tie it up in the red cotton hand- 
kerchief he wore round his neck. And then, in spite 
of the rough accommodation and his manifold anxieties, 
he lay down and slept soundly. He awoke with a 
black eye, a cut lip, a general feeling of soreness 
and stiffness all over him and very decided pain from 
the wound in his hand. The latter was a good deal 
swollen and the place looked sufliciently nasty to 
attract the attention of an official, who forthwith 
ini^isted on fetching the doctor of the gaol. The latter 
arrived, looked at Ralph's injuries, pronounced them 
trifling enough, as they were, until very unwillingly 
the wounded hand was presented for inspection. 
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•This is a nasty cut," observed the doctor, who 
happened to be a man of considerable ability and 
experience. " How did you manage it ? Not in a 
fight? This is a clean gash, done with a knife I 
should say, and an old business too — left hand I see — 
might have been self-inflicted, h'm/ All this he 
muttered to himself, as, with a very serious counte- 
nance, he cleaned, bathed and dressed the cut. Then 
he took a searching glance at Ralph, ** What's your 
trade, and where are you from?" he asked sharply. 

Ralph, who had anticipated some such questions 
ahd was prepared with his story, explained that he was 
a carpenter in search of work. He had been unlucky, 
and, having lost his tools, had been obliged to take 
to the road and accept any odd job that came in 
his way. 

** H'm, ^ repeated the doctor, glancing once more at the 
supposed carpenter's hands, which in spite of a couple 
of week's exposure, were by no means those of the 
average workman. However, to his patient's relief 
he asked no further questions, but contented himself 
with holding a short conversation with the ofBcial 
as he left the cell. 

* That's the man,* he said to himself, *tall, dark, 
strongly marked features, cut on the left hand. No 
more a carpenter than I am. Those nails of his have 
done no rough work. No. Shave him, wash him, 
dress him like a gentleman in a clean shirt and a 
stiff collar, and you have Mr. Ralph Evelyn himself. 
Now what am I to do? It's none of my business — 
I'm not a human bloodhound— if it had been anything 
but murder, I'd say let the poor devil go — but murder ! 
and such a murder! — a woman who had been a sister to 
him, if not more, one of a family to whom he owed 
everything, board, lodging, education, position, every- 
thing he was ! Oh ! it's too sickening. Such a wretch, is 
a blot upon humanity. A dangerqus ruffian too! That 
sailor is in hospital they say, and the constable who 
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took him got pretty well knocked about. Oh, my duty 
is plain enough — but I wish it had been any other man 
but myself who had to do it/ Nevertheless, in spite 
of an instinctive dislike to the rdle oi informer, the 
worthy doctor attended the police court and held a 
short conversation with the magistrate there, resulting 
in the despatch of various telegrams to London. 

In the meantime Ralph in his turn was brought 
before the magistrate, who, on hearing that the 
sailor was in hospital and unable to give evidence, 
remanded the prisoner. The latter returned to his cell 
and passed the afternoon in sickening uncertainty. Had 
he been recognised? Had the doctor's suspicions been 
roused? Alas, it was impossible to say, but he feared 
the worst. Indeed it was almost a reHef when his 
torturing suspense came to an end. About four o'clock, 
the door opened to admit three gentlemen, two of 
whom, the governor of the gaol and a magistrate, 
were strangers to him, while in the third he recog- 
nised Inspector Davison. In spiteof his rags and dirt 
the latter knew him at once. 

" That's our man, " he said briefly. " Ralph Evelyn, 
I arrest you for the murder and robbery of Lady 
Fairfield. Come, no tricks ; we know you, and let me 
warn you that anything you say may be used against 
you at the trial." 

The warning was not necessary. Ralph realised the 
hopelessness of any denial of his identity, and sub- 
mitted without resistance to be handcuffed. A short 
discussion then ensued as to the disposal of this dan- 
gerous malefactor. It was considered advisable to 
remove him at once to London without the risk of a 
disturbance and a mob at the railway station. Ralph 
was placed in the charge of a couple of warders, was 
searched, a process which led to the discovery of the 
notes, which, with all his loose money, were confis- 
cated, and in half a^ hour's time was seated in a com- 
partment of the mail train to London. Securely hand- 
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cuffed, he was placed between the two warders, both 
of whom kept a watchful eye on him. His thoughts 
were not enviable ones, as, through the long hours, 
the train sped through the darkness carrying him at 
every moment nearer and nearer to the shame and 
degradation of the dock, the condemned cell, and the 
gallows. He, a gentleman, a man of honour, who 
had been foolishly, thoughtlessly liberal in his ex- 
penditure, overcredulous perhaps in his dealings with 
the world — nothing worse — he to be branded for ever 
as a thief and a murderer ! Even now it seemed in- 
credible. Surely the heavens must fall before such a 
monstrous miscarriage of justice could be permitted. If 
there were a God in Heaven, if there did exist a supreme 
Ruler over the world, what was He about to look 
calmly on while the guilty went unpunished and the 
innocent were hounded down to undeserved shame? 
Was there no justice either in earth or in Heaven? 
Were an honourable record, a clear conscience, a 
clean life such as his to be of no avail ? Oh, if truth 
and justice, Heaven and hell, God himself were not so 
many empty names — then at the eleventh hour some- 
thing, someone must intervene on his behalf. And, as 
in the bitter depths of his despair, he blasphemed 
his Maker, there suddenly came a rushing noise and 
a crash — he was conscious of a sensation of falling, 
and then all was blank. 

When Ralph opened his eyes once more his first 
feeling was one of wonder. Where was he? What 
had happened ? The air was piercingly cold ; under him 
was the earth, while overhead stretched the sky, thick 
and obscured by the fast falling snow. He must have 
lain down and gone to sleep in the open air, he thought, 
fancying himself still on the tramp — and yet — he 
raised himself cautiously on one elbow, and looked 
round. And, as he saw the indescribable confusion 
all about him, the figures hurrying here and there, 
the debris of the train looming vast and shapeless in 
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the darkness, the piteous groans and entreaties of 
the sufferers, memory returned, and in a flash he 
realised it all. There had heen an accident. He was 
lying on the edge of an embankment, amidst a heap 
of broken woodwork. His gaolers had disappeared. 
Thank God ! Here was yet another chance of freedom. 
With an effort he staggered to his feet. His head 
felt queer and dizzy; something wet and warm was 
trickling down the back of his neck, something which 
he rightly conjectured to be blood. Otherwise he was 
unhurt. He put his hands to his head; his handcuffs 
rattled. The shock had bent and loosened them; 
one smart blow on the edge of an overturned wheel — 
a determined wrench, and they fell to the ground. 
He was free. Now for escape. A light was advanc- 
ing through the darkness towards the place where 
he stood. There was no time to be lost. Half sliding, 
half rolling, he reached the bottom of the embank- 
ment. Crouching down, he kept along it for some 
distance, and then set off straight across the fields. 
Where he was, whither he was going he had no 
idea. The night was dark, the air obscured by falling 
snow, and the landscape, as much as he could see 
of it, looked strange shrouded in its white pall. 
His one thought was to put as great a distance 
between himself and his pursuers as possible. And 
so, blindly, he plodded on, across three or four fields, 
down a lane, then more fields, then a wood, and so 
on, sinking deeper and deeper in the snow at every 
step, till at last faint and weary from anxiety and 
loss of blood, he came to a halt and told himself he 
could go no further. About a hundred yards away 
to his left a light was burning. Some human habitation 
must be at hand. If he could get food and shelter 
there well and good. If not — well, the game was 
up. He would lie down in the nearest ditch and 
cheat the hangman thus. He struggled on towards 
the light. It proved to come from the window of a 
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farmhouse, a substantial red brick building surrounded 
by a goodly number of barns and outhouses. The 
fugitive crept round to the back and tried the door 
of one of the outbuildings. It opened. Entering, he 
groped about till he came across a heap of straw, 
on which he flung himself and in two minutes was 
fast asleep. It was still pitch dark when he awoke, 
a fresh man with new heart and life in him, invigorated 
and refreshed beyond description. The snow had 
ceased, the sky was cloudless and, by the light of 
the moon, he could see distinctly how, on the glittering 
white landscape, lay in one long unbroken trail the 
marks of his footprints in the snow. Here was a 
danger hitherto completely overlooked. The snow 
must have ceased very shortly after he reached the 
bam; in fact, he remembered that the storm had 
gradually abated since the accident. And now directly 
the hue and cry was raised, as of course it must be, 
he was lost. Where was the use of flight when 
these tell-tale footsteps of his must inevitably lead 
his pursuers direct to him? Despairingly he looked at 
the sky. Alas! It was hard, bright, cloudless! There 
was no chance that a fresh fall of snow might mercifully 
veil his flight. The air was biting, the troughs 
filled with ice — equally hopeless to expect a thaw. 
What was to be done? He dared not venture near 
a town. It was suicidal to keep to a solitary country 
district. Where was a refuge to be found until fresh 
snow came down, or, better still, a welcome thaw 
should set in ? He scanned the surrounding country, 
which, as he looked at it more closely, now struck 
him with an odd and contradictory sense both of 
familiarity and yet of strangeness. Surely he had 
seen that oblong stretch of woodland before, that 
gradual ascent, crowned with a clump of tapering 
trees, and the square tower standing out bold and 
massive against the sky and snow clad landscape? 
Of course! Those were the Abbey woods, and there 

8 
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was the old belfry. He was close to his old home, 
in a country of which every inch and comer was 
familiar to him, although it was fully three years 
since last he had visited the place. 

*K it were not for this cursed snow," he told 
himself, *I could play hide and seek with any man 
in the Abbey woods. As it is — why not play hide 
and seek in the Abbey itself?* 

Through his mind there flashed a reminiscence of 
his boyhood. In olden times the Abbey, in common 
with other monasteries, had been simply honeycombed 
with secret rooms and passages, provided as refuges 
in times of assault and pillage. There was the 
monk's hole, a recess in the wall of the refectory, 
now used as a linen press. There was a secret room 
actually in the chimney of the big dining hall or 
rather leading out of it, and only to be reached 
when the fire was extinguished in the gigantic fire- 
place. And also there was a secret passage leading 
from a disused bedroom down to the library, an 
apartment used by Lord Deptford as his den, and 
from thence by a subterranean way to an outlet not far 
from the old belfry. This outlet, which was not much 
known, had been bricked up for many years; while 
the entrance to it was completely hidden by a 
growth of bushes and fern. It had been Ralph's 
bold mind who suggested one fine day to his more 
timid companion Chertsey that, to reopen the secret 
passage and provide a means of ingress to and egress 
from the Abbey, would be an intense source of gra- 
tification. With some difficulty, the pair of them — 
they were only boys at the time — succeeded in pull- 
ing down a portion of the bricks and stonework 
which blocked the entrance to this passage, and 
down which it was their delight to wander. As they 
roughly replaced the bricks it was easy to keep all 
traces of their work hidden from the eye of a casual 
passer-by. Consequently the escapade was never dis- 
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covered, and, on various occasions, when indulging in 
the forbidden pleasure of joining the keepers in their 
search at night for poachers, they had found in the 
secret passage a safe and easy means of getting back 
unsuspected to their own quarters. And if the pas- 
sage were still undisturbed, as Ralph thought it must 
be, it would be easy for him to make his way to the 
tapestry bedroom, an apartment which bore the repu- 
tation of being haunted and was therefore never 
visited by a servant except on compulsion. There if 
anywhere he would be safe! Moreover the Abbey 
was a vast building far too big for the requirements 
of its owner, who on his rare visits lived in one 
corner of it. There were numberless rooms, whole 
rows of attics, some stored with lumber, others given 
wholly over to rats and mice, none entered from one 
year's end to another. In any one of these disman- 
tled apartments a man might safely lie hidden for an 
indefinite time. At all events it was his only chance 
and he determined to embrace it. 

A very few minutes* walk brought him to the high 
road, on which, a mile away, was the chief entrance to 
the Abbey. There was a short cut to the house through 
the woods, but he decided to keep to the road 
in the hope that later on the traffic might obliterate 
his footsteps. He also judged it more prudent to 
walk on past the Abbey, till he reached a spot 
where four roads crossed. There he turned, retraced 
his steps, entered the park by a side gate and 
was soon close to the house. A sharp turn to the 
left here took him past the stables and so on the 
ruins of the chapel. There he first walked down to 
the lake. The water was frozen hard and thick. He 
tried it. It would have borne a regiment. So far so 
good. In a frost this lake was the rendezvous for the 
whole district. By eleven o'clock it would be covered, 
and in the trampled snow not a trace would remain of 
his footprints. All he had to do was to creep into his 
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hiding-place. Here it was, in a clump of brambles, 
which, being pushed aside, showed a big block of stone. 
This haying been removed an opening was visible 
barely covered by a quantity of earth and loosely 
filled in with bricks. Good again! The place evi- 
dently had never been touched since, eight years ago 
or so, he had with his own hands replaced the brick- 
work after a midnight fray. The bricks and crum- 
bling earth were soon removed sufficiently to disclose 
a small hole. He looked at it in dismay. The aperture, 
through which, as a lanky schoolboy, he had passed 
with ease would be an uncommonly tight fit for a 
man of his length of limb and breadth of shoulder. 
However, it had to be done and he did it. It was a 
difficult business; but by degrees, as, face downwards, 
at last he succeeded in worming himself through, the 
hole began to widen. He then carefully replaced the 
bricks, and on his hands and knees groped his way 
onwards. After progressing in this fashionfor sometime, 
feeling his way along the wall with his hands, the passage 
grew wider and higher, till at last, although still obliged 
to stoop, he was able to stand upon his feet. Hence he 
judged that he must now be near the staircase leading 
to the library, and the tapestry bedroom. Just then 
the big stable clock struck four. Only four ! Not a soul 
would be stirring in the house, and he was starving. 
There was a wait of eighteen hours before him at 
least unless he satisfied his hunger now! Unbearable! 
The kitchens were close at hand and he decided to 
slip through the library and make a raid on the larder. 
Very slowly and carefully he mounted the winding 
stair. At last he was on level ground. Now for the 
crucial point, to find the door-handle. Did it lock on 
the inside ? He could not remember, but he devoutly 
prayed it might not. Ah! here it was! And yes, 
it was bolted on the outside! Thank Heaven for 
that. 

As he slipped back the bolt, the door swung 
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back and lie stood on the threshold of a lofty room, 
lined with books, well provided with capacious arm- 
chairs and sofas, with a business-like writing-table 
in the window, on which stood a pair of lighted 
candles. A huge fire burned in the big old-fashioned 
grate, and, in the arm-chair drawn up close to it, not 
ten paces away from the intruder sat Lord Deptford 
himself, absorbed in a bundle of papers, which he 
was studying by the light of a lamp at his side. For 
a second Ralph stood there dazzled by the light 
which, after the black darkness of the subterranean 
passage, was blinding. Then, taking in the situation, 
he turned to go. It was too late. Quietly as he 
moved the old man either heard him, or became subtly 
conscious of another presence in the room. At all 
events he looked up, displaying a countenance so 
drawn, so pitifully aged and broken down as to bo 
almost unrecognisable. For a moment his eyes rested 
on the haggard, bloodstained man in the doorway, 
and his face underwent a sudden and awful change. 
An ashen pallor overspread his features which were 
literally convulsed with horror. Staggering to his feet, 
he lifted a shaking hand as if to ward off an assailant. 

"Have you come back at last?" he gasped. **Is it 
you — you — forgive ? " 

The hoarse broken words died away in a gurgle, 
he reeled, clutched at the air and fell to the ground. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Ralph's first impulse, which had been one of fiight, 
was checked, as the stricken man fell at his feet. 
Very carefully he lifted him from the ground, and 
laid him on a sofa. And now what further mischief 
had he wrought, he wondered despairingly? Weakened 
by ill-health, unnerved by these repeated bereavements, 
Lord Deptford had evidently succumbed to the shock 
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lie still and trust to the chance of remaining hidden 
behind the bed curtains? As these alternatives flashed 
through his mind, the curtains were pulled aside by 
a small hand, and a child^s face, pale, tear-stained, 
woe-begone appeared in the opening. It was little 
Helen, Ralph's pet cousin. She was a plucky little 
girl. She never so much as uttered a sound, when 
on the bed of this deserted room she discovered a 
strange man, gaunt, rough and bloodstained, an 
apparition which would have frightened most women 
into hysterics. For a second their eyes met; Ralph 
gave no sign of recognition, but the surprise and 
horror vanished from her face. With a bound she 
was on the bed, her arms twined round his neck, 
her soft face pressed against his rough stubbly cheek. 

"Why, Ralph!" she cried joyfuUy and he could 
feel that she was quivering all over with excitement. 
*What are you doing here? When did you come? 
Why aren't you in your own room? And, oh, how 
funny you look! You have got on horrid clothes; 
never mind them though. I am so pleased to see 
you. They told me you had gone away and that I 
never should see you affain, but I was sure they 
were wrong. I knew you wouldn't go without saying 
good-bye." All this was poured out in one voluble 
stream, after which the child put her head on his 
shoulder and burst into tears. 

* W^hat is it, little one?" he asked gently. 'Have 
I frightened you?" 

She shook her head, *No, no. It isn't that,* she 
sobbed, * only I've been so unhappy. They said you 
were all gone, Frances, and Chertsey and you, and 
that I should never see any of you again. But I 
don't mind so much now that you've come back, 
cousin Ralph." And a fresh hug testified to her 
affection for her big cousin. * And now daddy's 
ill," she went on mournfully. " They won't let me 
go to him. There's a nasty woman in his room, a 
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horrid thing who shut the door in my face. I can't 
go there, and there are some great stupid men in my 
schookoom, poking and prying about, looking for 
somebody or something. I don't know what it all 
means. There's nowhere for me to go, and no one 
for me to speak to, so I came up here to be all by 
myself — " she broke off. 

Ralph, at the mention of the rough men prying 
about the schoolroom, had started up. Was it possible 
that his presence was suspected and were they searching 
the house for him? He looked at the child. 

* Listen, Nell,** he said earnestly. * This is very 
important for me, so be careful to tell me exactly 
what you know. Do you say there are some men 
in the schoolroom ?** 

* Yes, three of them ; they are looking into the 
cupboards and under the beds; they've moved the 
sofa and upset everything. I don't know what they 
expect to find, I'm sure. Mrs. Carr is with them, I 
heard her say 'It's no use going into Lady Helen's 
room. He won't be in there,' and the man answered 
* Never mind. We must make a thorough search in 
every room in the house.' " 

* Which means that they may be here at any 
moment," Ralph put in, getting off the bed. "Now, 
Nell, I am going to trust you with a great secret. You 
won't betray me and you will help me, won't you?" 

She was slightly puzzled by his grave manner, but 
her eyes met his with a fearless glance, " Of course 
I will," she said simply. 

** These men, you understand, are looking for me, " 
he explained. ** They have accused me of doing, 
something wicked. I am obliged to run away, because, 
if they catch me, I shall be put in prison and never 
come out again." 

"But you never did it, this wicked thing I mean." 
It was an assertion not a question. "Why don't 
you tell them so?" 

9 
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•Because,' he said bitterly, *they won't believe 
me. As a matter of fact I am innocent, but then no 
one will take my word for it/ 

•Wretches!" was the yehement retort. * Never 
mind, Ralph dear! I believe you.* It was a little 
thing, but this assurance touched him deeply. 

^Do you, NelL Well, you may. For once you 
are right, although most people would laugh at you. 
And you wouldn't like to see me taken to prison, 
would you?" 

•Certainly not," she protested, "I won't let you 
go. They shan't take you." 

•Ah, but neither you nor I, nor anyone else can 
prevent their taking me, if once I am found, so be 
sure you do exactly as I tell you. First of all, never 
mention either to Miss Joyce, or to your father, or to a 
single soul that I am here. Whatever questions may 
be asked, remember you have seen no one and heard 
nothing. You must be careful, for you might let it 
out unawares.' 

Her eyes met his resolutely, * Oh no, I won't,'' 
she said confidently, •! quite understand. Nobody 
will ever make me say a word unless I choose.' 

•^Then lie down here until the men come in," he 
went on. • When they find you, tell them exactly 
what you said to me, that you came in here to be 
quiet. If they ask you, not otherwise, say that you 
found the room empty, as it will be when they arrive." 

•Then where will you be?" she asked. 

•Never mind, I shall be quite safe." 

•And when they are gone, shall I see you again?" 

He deliberated, •Better not, little one. Come this 
evening before you go to bed, that is, if you can do 
so without exciting suspicion. And now turn your 
face to the wall; don't look at me. Good-bye." 

She implicitly obeyed his instructions; he stepped 
backwards, lifted the tapestry, slipped through the door, 
shot back the bolt on the inside, and stood there 
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listening. A short interval ensued, a time of torturing 
suspense. Had he not been culpably rash in entrust- 
ing all — his very life itself — to the fidelity and discretion 
of a child of ten, he asked himself. With all the 
will in the world, was she able to guard his secret? 
Would she not involuntarily betray both him and herself? 
Such fears after all proved superfluous. After some 
time had elapsed — it seemed an eternity to the unfor- 
tunate man crouching in his hiding-place — a sound 
of footsteps was heard. Three men, attended by Mrs. 
Carr, the housekeeper, whose countenance wore an 
expression of prim disapproval, were coming down the 
corridor at the end of which was the entrance to the 
tapestry room. As they approached, the worthy 
housekeeper started back with a cry of alarm and 
dismay. 

** Mercy on us,*' she exclaimed, *the door's open! 
Don't go in, gentlemen. The room is haunted. That 
door there was never opened by mortal hands." 

The foremost detective paid no attention to her 
remonstrances, but strode into the room. 

*Open the shutters," he said to one of his com- 
panions, ** and you, Daniels, keep the doorway. Someone 
has been here." He walked up to the bed, pulled 
aside the curtains and disclosed Lady Helen. Flushed 
and drowsy, the child lifted up her head. 

"Why, here you are again! You follow me about 
all over the house! Can't you leave me alone to go 
to sleep?" she asked fretfully. *Mrs. Carr, tell these 
stupid men to go away and let me go to sleep; I'm 
tired." 

* Why it's Lady Helen herself!" cried Mrs. Carr, 
advancing with uplifted hands at the sound of the 
child's voice. * Oh, my dear, what are you doing 
here? All alone, too, and in the haunted room, and 
in this bitter cold. How could you dare to venture 
in here?" 

The little girl laughed contemptuously, "Tm not 
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frightened of ghosts, Mrs. Carr; I can^t think how 
you can all be so silly/ she retorted loftily. "Tye 
often been here before, and I came up now, because 
I thought no one would come worrying me here. 
Leave me alone now ; Tm going to sleep ! ^ and she 
turned and buried her face in the big cushions that 
served as pillows. 

* Then it was your ladyship who left the door 
open?" asked the disappointed detective. 

* Of course it was." The answer came impatiently 
from the pillow. The spoiled child evidently was 
annoyed at having been disturbed. ^ And you found 
the room quite dark and empty?" pursued her 
questioner, undeterred by her visible impatience. 

^ Oh, don't ask stupid questions. I just jumped on 
the bed and went to sleep that's all I know ; and you 
needn't speak to me again, for I shan't answer." 

* Don't worry her, sir," Mrs. Carr interposed in a 
low voice. '^ She doesn't understand, and, what with 
his lordship's illness and all the trouble in the family, 
she's been a good deal upset lately." 

This was fibaal. The detective and his subordinates 
confined themselves to an exhaustive search of the 
room in which they discovered nothing. In the mean- 
time, Mrs. Carr devoted herself to her youthful mis- 
tress. With some difficulty she succeeded in persuad- 
ing the child to return to her own cosy quarters, and 
carried her off, while the police went on to complete 
their search of the house. 

''Nell's a trump," said Ralph to himself, when at 
length he was able to emerge from his hiding-place. 
**She would baffle all Scotland Yard itself!" And 
then he wondered whether he should see her again. 
Devoutly he hoped he might, for, child as she was, 
her affectionate sympathy and absolute trust had been 
inexpressibly comforting to him, who for weeks had 
been cut off from all human companionship. He did 
see her again, not only that evening but on many 
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succeeding ones. Whenever she could steal away, 
she came to him, and never empty-handed. Bread 
and meat saved from her dinner, on the pretext of 
giving it to her dog, sweetmeats, cakes, dainties 
innumerable begged from the cook, all these she 
hoarded up to lavish on the prisoner. It was remarked 
at that time in the servants' hall, how Lady Helen, 
who usually had a somewhat fastidious appetite, had 
developed a perfectly insatiable greediness for every 
species of food. She was always on the alert too to 
supplement the meagre comfort of the tapestry room, 
to warm the fugitive and distract his mind. To this end 
she confiscated the newspapers, which lay unread in the 
library, robbed the housemaid's closet of candles and 
matches, and appropriated various garments belonging 
once to Lord Chertsey and now lying unused in his room. 

All this, perhaps, was no great matter, for, with 
or without help, Ralph could have supplied himself 
with food and extra clothing by means of midnight 
raids on the larder and on the wardrobe in Lord 
Chertsey's unused rooms. What, however, was far 
more important than the mere material benefits he 
gained from his little cousin was the inspiriting effect 
of her presence. To his despairing, embittered 
spirit her loving sympathy came as balm, while her 
faithful partisanship inspired him anew with self- 
confidence and restored his self-respect. And then her 
courage, her tact and ingenuity! Oh, in the long 
weary days of his captivity, little Helen proved a 
veritable tower of strength and support. Ealph was 
speaking nothing but the simple truth when one 
day he told her that she had saved him from insanity 
or suicide. 

And so the days passed in swift monotony. Through 
the medium of the papers, Ralph learned that a strict 
watch was still kept up in the neighbourhood of the 
Abbey. As he had anticipated, he had been tracked to 
the bam, from thence to the highroad, where all traces 
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swear to you that your confidence was not misplaced. 
I am innocent, and some day I mean to pro?e it. 
Good-bye again and God bless you." 

Of this speech Nell had but imperfectly grasped the 
drift. She gathered only that he was going away, poor, 
friendless, with no one to care for or comfort him. Her 
tender heart melted at the thoaght; she burst into tears. 

**Take me with you," she sobbed, clinging to him. 
* I can't bear to let you go. I always loved you the 
best of them all ; and, if you go, there will be no one 
left at all. Take me too; I'll be so good.** 

He soothed her as well as he could; **Hush, Nell," 
he said tenderly, "dry your eyes, or someone will 
hear you. You ask an impossibility. I must go 
alone, and you have daddy, who is ill, and who can't 
do without you ; and then as time goes on there will 
be other friends, who will love you and make you 
far happier than I could do.' 

*I don't want new friends," she sobbed, *I shall 
never love anyone better than I do you." 

All the same she was a reasonable little soul. Unman- 
ageable as she might be with others, to her adored Balph 
she was always obedient. She now resolutely checked 
her tears, and without further remonstrance said good- 
bye and went; a sad lonely little figure, in spife of 
all her advantages of wealth and rank. 

Is it any slur on his manhood to confess that there 
were tears in Ralph's eyes as the door shut on his 
only friend? "Poor child!" he said to himself, "she 
has a heart of gold. The man who calls her his 
wife some day will be a fortunate individual. I 
only pray he may be worthy of her," and with this 
aspiration he turned his thoughts to his preparations 
for departure. They were not many. First of all he 
made a packet of lus treasures, his crooked sixpence, 
his father's letter, together with the various papers 
relating to it, which packet he sewed into the lining 
of his waistcoat. He kept the papers, but with far 
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different feelings and intentions from those by wliich 
he had at first been animated. He liked to feel that, 
come what might, he was the lawful head of the 
family, and holder of the Evelyn honours and estates. 
Tet for the present he had neither the expectation 
nor the desire to use the information he had acquired. 
The longing for revenge had left him, charmed away 
by a child's voice. The bitterness engendered by a 
sense of his wrongs had been softened down, its sting 
removed by a child's hand. The benefits little Helen 
had showered on him had atoned for the injuries 
inflicted by her father. For her sake Lord Deptford 
was safe from exposure. Ralph determined that if 
ever he were in a position to assert his claim, he 
would do it ; he was not quixotic enough to renounce 
his birthright. Still, it should be done in such a way 
as to spare the Evelyn family as much humiliation 
as possible, and to conceal, as far, as in his power lay, 
Lord Deptford's treachery. 

Having carefully hidden away these treasures, Ralph 
provided himself with stores; some bread, cheese, a 
handful of biscuits and half a cold pheasant. He 
then made a raid upon Lord Chertsey's wardrobe, 
took an old suit and an overcoat, and thus equipped 
set out. No adventures marked this second journey 
of his. A scullery maid on coming down to work 
the next morning found the back door unbolted, and, 
fancying she herself must have been guilty of forget- 
fulness the night before, she naturally said nothing 
about it. Li due course of time the fugitive reached 
Bristol.. An occasional job on the road had provided 
him with food, and once in the town he obtained 
employment about the docks. Next he was engaged 
after a time as a hand on board a coasting vessel 
bound for Southampton, after which he was hired to 
serve on a trader to Ostend. 

And so one fine morning he stood on deck and 
watched the English cliffs recede into the distance. 
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At last lie felt free. For the first time for montlis 
the sickening dread of detection had left him. Ralph 
Evelyn at last was dead and buried, and with him 
the hateful past. John Richards, that most steady 
and industrious of working men had taken the first 
step towards the fulfilment of what henceforth was to 
be his mission in life, the pursuit namely of Lady 
Fairfield^s murderer. 



CHAPTER XV. 

*M. VooDB? Au sixieme!* These words came from 
a slatternly concierge, who, in a curt sharp tone, flung 
them at the enquirer without even so much as turn- 
ing her head. The latter, who was rather a decent- 
looking working man glanced about him with an air 
of disgust. The Rue des Trois Freres, to be sure, 
was not an inviting locality. A passage rather than 
an actual street, it was squalid and dark, its tall 
overhanging houses almost touching, the whole per- 
vaded by an evil smell, an indescribable mixture of 
rotten vegetables, bad drainage, and overcrowded 
humanity. A sorry hole indeed, in which to take up 
one^s habitation! No matter. Wood was there, and 
that was enough for the new-comer. He therefore 
swallowed his repugnance, and in halting French, 
asked to be accommodated with a lodging. 

* Mais oui. Certainement! " The concierge looked 
him up and down, decided that he was ^ beau gar^on " 
and answered this request with marked increase of 
civility. * Monsieur of course was prepared to pay 
in advance ? ' she observed, after a shrill and voluble 
enumeration of the various desirable * appartements " 
vacant in the house. To this demand a satisfactory reply 
was given. Finally, after some bargaining, complicated 
by the lady's cupidity and the gentleman's ignorance 
of the language, Ralph or Richards, to call him by 
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tlie name by which henceforth he was known, became 
the weekly tenant, at an exorbitant rent, of a small 
attic, in no part of which he could stand upright. 
For a consideration, the concierge obligingly agreed to 
supply him with a bed and such washing and cooking 
utensils as were indispensable, and then, having, as it 
seemed, paid his way into the lady's good graces, her 
lodger endeavoured to extract some information with 
regard to Wood. He was not successful. Either 
she was profoundly ignorant on the subject or pro- 
foundly uninterested in it. Yes, she was acquainted 
with M. Voode ; he had lodged in the house on a pre- 
vious occasion and had been there now since Christmas. 
He was alone? Of course. He had his friends and 
acquaintances who visited him, but he lived alone. 
What was his business? Ah! for that she knew no- 
thing. It was no affair of hers ; and madame emphasised 
her indifference with a shrug of her ample shoulders. 
If monsieur desired news of M. Voode, there was 
his door. It was good advice of its kind and mon- 
sieur decided to follow it. 

Descending to the floor beneath him, he knocked at 
the door indicated. There was no answer. He knocked 
again and yet again, but without result. Tet someone 
was within, for he could hear movements inside the room 
together with a confused sound of voices. He tried the 
handle of the door. It opened. He was on the threshold 
of a tolerably spacious apartment, furnished plainly but 
less uncomfortably than was to be expected from the 
poverty of its surroundings. There was a square of 
carpet on the floor, a good sized table in the centre 
of the room, a capacious arm-chair before the fireless 
stove, while one corner was taken up with a bed and 
washing apparatus. Where, though, were the occu- 
pants? Whence came the sound of voices? He looked 
towards the bed. The mystery was solved ; on it lay 
a man tossing restlessly from side to side, while a 
ceaseless unintelligible babble came from between his 
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parched lips. This must be Wood himself. Richards 
was no doctor, but even to his inexperienced eye, it 
was plain that the man was alarmingly ill. 

* How bad he looks!" was the new-comer's reflec- 
tion. *Can any one be looking after him?" The 
room had been neither swept nor dusted for days, 
and there were no evidences of any appliances for the 
relief of the suiSerer, not even so much as a glass of 
lemonade by his bedside. It seemed as though the 
poor wretch had been left helpless to battle through 
his illness, as best he could, with neither nurse nor 
doctor. Now, even if Wood's life had not been of all- 
paramount importance, as it was, conmion humanity 
would probably have prompted Richards to act the 
roU of good Samaritan as he did. 

In a moment he was downstairs pouring out his 
tale to the concierge. The latter, conscious of cul- 
pable neglect of her duties, gave him aU the help she 
could. A doctor was summoned. He pronounced it 
to be a bad case of typhoid, aggravated by neglect. 
The patient, too, was a bad subject with a sickly con- 
stitution, undermined by excesses. It was doubtful 
whether he could be saved at all, and it was still 
more doubtful whether when saved, such a life would 
be of use either to its owner or anyone else. So, 
with a grave face, and ominous shakings of the head, 
said the doctor. However, he prescribed various me- 
dicines, gave instructions, and within an hour Richards 
found himself installed in the novel position of sick 
nurse to a man he had never seen before in all his life. 

Then came a weaxy period of waiting and watch- 
ing. The EngUshman, sprung from no one knew 
where, made an admirable sick nurse, tending his 
patient with an untiring care which was beyond all 
praise. Stubbornly he fought with death for the 
mastery-and conquered; for, as the doctor did not 
hesitate to say. Wood owed his recovery entirely to 
his nurse's unwearied devotion. And this devotion 
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was not unrewarded. Richards had not watched for 
twelve hours beside the sick-bed before he knew that 
he was on the right track. Wood's rayings, so un- 
intelligible to the rest of the world, were plain enough 
to hini. In his delirium the sick man talked of no- 
thing but of jewels, diamonds fit for a king^s ransom, 
a fortune enough to keep a man in comfort for the 
rest of his life. And with the jewels the name of 
Danvers was inseparably connected. It was always 
coupled too with hideous imprecations and oaths of 
vengeance. Danvers had cheated him, had robbed 
and made a cat's paw of him, and, if he swung for it, 
he would be revenged. 

Putting two and two together, it became evident 
to Richards that Wood, to a certain extent, must 
have been in Danvers' confidence, that he had 
helped to dispose of the jewels, after which Danvers 
had escaped with the plunder, leaving his confede- 
rate in the ^ lurch. Now all this of course was of 
the first importance as confirmatory of Richards' 
own suspicions, but it was not evidence. In vain the 
listener strained his ears to get some clue as to how, 
when and where the jewels had been disposed of. Wood 
never spoke of the transaction except in the most 
general terms, or if he did, it was in mutterings un- 
intelligible to the keenest hearing. Beyond the fact 
that the jewels had been sold Richards knew nothing. 

Matters remained in this stage for some time. 
The ravings of delirium gave place to the stupor 
of exhaustion, after which, with the recovery of his 
senses, Wood lost the use of his tongue. In the first 
stages of his convalescence conversation was strictly 
forbidden by the doctor, which order his own weak- 
ness impelled him to obey. And Richards, whose 
one object was to gain his companion's confidence, 
dared not rouse bis suspicion by any premature 
questions. And so perforce he waited. Time passed and 
Wood, so soon as he was well enough to express 
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any independent desire at all, displayed great im- 
patience to get away from Brussels ! He had urgent 
business elsewhere, and every twenty-four hours was 
of infinite importance. What the pressing business 
was, he did not say, but Richards could guess its 
nature, and, far from dissuading him, he urged him in 
every way to a speedy departure. At last — it was in 
the evening of the day, on which Wood for the first 
time had taken a short walk — the latter approached 
the subject of the jewels. He would probably not 
have spoken at all had he not indulged that day in 
what, since his illness, had been a forbidden luxury, 
namely a glass of brandy and water. As it was he 
went to work with all the caution of which he was 
capable, which to tell the truth was not much. 

'^ I suppose when I was ill I talked a lot of rot, 
didn't I?" he began with an awkward laugh and a 
transparent affectation of indifference. 

* Well, yes. You certainly did talk, a good bit,' 
confessed his companion, against whom no such 
accusation could be brought. Richards was the best 
chap in all the world; so thought Wood, but he did 
wish he could be induced sometimes to open his lips. 

^ And what was it aU about ? Nothing that you 
could make sense of, I suppose?" asked the other, 
this time with undisguised uneasiness. 

* Not much,* Richards' air of indifference, in striking 
contrast to that of his companion, was quite well 
enough done to have deceived a far more acute observer 
than muddle-headed Wood. * A lot about some friend 
who had rounded on you, that was all. He'd treated 
you badly and you wanted to be even with him ; very 
natural and right too!" 

"I should think so indeed!" cried Wood excitedly, 
* and I will be even with him, too, before I've done." 
Next ensued an outburst of fury against the treachery 
of the unknown pal, after which Mr. Wood by 
degrees calmed down and continued the pumping of 
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bis companion. * Of course yon know why I'm so 
dead set against that scoundrel?" he observed with 
a cunning glance, ^ I expect I let that out, too, didn't 
I?" Richards assumed an air of stolid unconcern. 

" Not that I know on, ^ he declared ; ** you talked a lot, 
of course, but I didn't listen much, and, if I had, I daresay 
I shouldn't have been any the wiser. It was mostly gib- 
berish to me. Besides it were none o' my business, and 
I ain't a chap to meddle with what don't concern me.* 

'^ Quite right too. And I ain't a chap neither as 
cares to talk about my private affairs," returned 
Wood, looking inexpressibly relieved. ** Least said, 
soonest mended ; that's my motto. Still you're different, 
old chap. You've been a rare good pal to me and 
I don't mind telling you what I wouldn't say to 
anyone else, you, of course, keeping a quiet tongue 
in your head about it," to which admonition the 
other nodded assent. ''The long and short of it is," 
proceeded Wood, growing more excited as he went 
on, * that I've been robbed, and by a pal as I trusted 
like I would ha' done myself. He jockeyed me out 
of a fortune, and then went and left me here to die 
like a rat in a trap." He then launched forth into 
a lengthy and purely fictitious account of the wrong 
done him by Danvers. The latter and he had been 
partners in a bookmaking business, and by a lucky coup 
had made a large sum of money. They wound up 
their business, realised, and determined to share the 
profits. By chance they came to Brussels on a private 
matter, as Wood, whose powers of invention were 
limited, hastened to explain, where at the commence- 
ment of his illness, Danvers managed to get their 
joint fortune into his possession and bolted with it. 
To this recital, Richard listened in sympathetic silence. 

*He's treated you shameful," he observed at the 
end of it, "and I'd make him pay for it. Couldn't 
you put the police on to him and make him do his 
seven years for it?" 
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•No, thank you," hastily retorted Mr. Wood, 'that 
\fouldn't suit my book! Not but what I'd like to 
see him in the dock,** he added, ' only I can manage 
fchis little business best myself. They're muddlers, 
the police. Besides, there was no written agreement 
as the law could take hold of. It was an under- 
standing as between gentlemen that we was to share 
and share alike in our haul. And we will yet! Once 
I find him, and that's what I'm off to do, as soon 
as I get out of this hole, I'll make him disgorge 
fast enough. My lord Danyers may think I'm dead 
and buried and safe out of the way. He'll very soon 
find out his mistake. Once I catch him he won't 
dare to keep me out o' my rights. Oh! I can put 
the screw on him pretty tight, and I will," a resolution 
highly applauded by his hearer. 

''D'ye know where this Dan vers went?" demanded 
Richards after a short pause, * because, if you don't, 
what with the cash and the start he's crot, you may 
find it none bo easy to get up with liim." 

** He went to America," said Wood, ** I found that 
out before I took to my bed." 

*And of course you must follow him there," ob- 
served Richards. 

''By the first steamer I can manage to get on 
board of; the money's there to pay my passage. 
I shall be sorry to say good-bye to you, Richards, 
you've treated me uncommonly well. I know what I 
owe you, and when I get my money, I won't forget 
you, see if I do." 

** You ain't fit to travel alone," Richards proceeded 
thoughtfully, * you're as weak as a cat ; and how you 
mean to get about when you do reach New York, 
I'm sure I don't know. Look here," he spoke as if 
struck with a sudden idea, * what d'ye say to my 
coming with you? I don't care to see you go alone, 
and that's the long and short of it. I'm not one to 
say much, but I've taken a fancy to you and when 
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I like a man I stick to him. You've been treated 
shameful, and I'm ready and willing to help you get 
your rights. Besides, I made up my mind to leave 
you well and strong, and it's not my way to leave 
a job unfinished. I'm a roving sort o' chap; I'd Hke 
J see America. Any way thfre's no opening for me 
here, and I don't care how soon I cut it." 

Since Wood's partial convalescence Richards, it must 
be explained, had obtained employment as a day 
labourer on some public buildings then in process of 
erection. It was work for which he received starva- 
tion wages, living on next to nothing, and sleeping 
in Wood's room. 

"We'll go together, share and share alike. I can 
always get my living, and anything I've got you're 
welcome to. Well, what do you say? If you're game 
for it, I am.* 

Now the advantages of such a plan to himself were 
at once obvious to Wood. Indeed, it was chiefly on 
account of them that he hesitated before accepting 
so distinctly agreeable an ofifer. He was not accus- 
tomed to meet with disinterested philanthropy, and it 
roused his suspicions. To him it was inconceivable that 
one man should devote himself to another from simple 
motives of friendship. What, he was asking himself, was 
— what could be Richards' motive in offering to share 
in the hardship and difficulties of a search for Danvers ? 
The answer was plain. He hoped to share also in 
the fortune to be extracted from Danvers. Let him 
hope then, decided Mr. Wood, reflecting, that afker all, 
he had committed himself to nothing. It would be 
quite time enough to talk of sharing it when the 
fortune was found. In the meantime Richards was 
a handy chap, who spent nothing, worked like a nigger, 
was freehanded to a degree, and always ready to 
take bother off other people's hands, the most accom- 
modating of pals imaginable. He seemed troubled too 
by no inconvenient curiosity and would want to know 

10 
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nothing more then he was told. Besides, he appreciated 
Wood and the latter was not one whit more averse 
to flattery, or appreciation as he termed it, than the 
rest of the world. And so, after a short pause, Wood 
generously gave his assent to the proposal, grasping 
his comrade^s hand with a great show of heartiness, 
as then and there the two signed and sealed a bond 
of friendship. On the face of it it was a most unequal 
sort of bargain, by which the one gained in proportion 
as the other lost. Wood, on the one hand, acquired 
the most discreet and loyal of comrades, who nursed 
him with all a woman's care, worked for the pair of 
them, and pursued the search to which both had 
pledged themselves with a zeal far exceeding that of 
his friend. Richards, on the other hand, a steady 
industrious, law-abiding man, was saddled with the 
most shifty, ungrateful and unsatisfactory of allies. 
Wood was weak, vicious, dissipated, possessed originally 
of a certain amount of education, but now mentally 
and morally debased beyond redemption; a creature 
in whom ability was represented only by a species of 
low cunning; a scamp with aU the instincts of a 
criminal, but lacking both nerve and brain to plan 
and carry out a successful fraud. 

"If it were not that I don't know Danvers even 
by sight and that Wood does, I should be inclined to 
think he would be more of a hindrance than a help to 
me," reflected Richards, as he thought over the com- 
pact made that night. "However, it is just as well, 
for under any circumstances, I must keep the man 
under my eye.** 

And so, for good or evil, Richards linked his for- 
tunes with a scamp repugnant in every way to any 
man of gentlemanly feelings, habits and tastes. No 
matter, he did not complain. Far apart as the two 
might be, they yet were united in the bond of a 
common and all-powerful interest in life. For the 
present at any rate, Richards was content. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

•What am I to do? Which is it to be?" In a 
state of indecision very foreign to her character, Lady 
Helen Evelyn was pacing up and down her pretty 
sitting-room one bright June morning, asking herself 
questions she found it impossible to answer. In vain 
she bit her lip, and disfigured her charming face with 
a frown of perplexity and annoyance. In vain she 
tiied to look at the subject from every point of view, 
and carefully balanced the pros and cons. The more 
she reflected, the more hopelessly undecided did she 
become. And when it is stated that the matter under 
deliberation was nothing more nor less than that of 
matrimony, it will be at once seen that her anxiety 
was amply justified. Of course to a girl like Lady 
Helen, an acknowledged beauty and an heiress, the 
taking of a husband ought to have been a compara- 
tively simple matter; for she had but to follow her 
own inclinations, and to pick and choose. The matter, 
however, was not quite so straightforward as at first 
sight it seemed to be. 

Spoiled beauties have a way of showing caprice, and 
Lady Helen was no exception to the rule, but was full 
of whims and fancies with regard to her suitors. Then 
she was proud, proud of her ancient descent and honour- 
able forefathers, proud too in the consciousness of her 
own high standard of honour and rectitude of purpose. 
If she demanded much, she was ready to give much, 
and she was certainly not disposed to stoop to an inferior 
in birth or character. No bran-new coronet gilded 
thickly with the produce of the beer vat could tempt 
her, neither was she attracted by the strawberry 
leaves, which, tarnished as their owner's reputation, 
were laid at her feet. She asked for a husband whom 
she could both love and respect, a man, who, with- 
out being either a prig or an ascetic, would recognise 
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the responsibilities of his position, and would not 
make the selfish, frivolous pursuit of pleasure his one 
aim in life; a man, in short, whom she could recog- 
nise not only as her lover but as her master. Perhaps 
she asked for impossibilities. At all events the supply 
of eligible peers is always somewhat limited, and none 
of them as yet had chanced to fulfil her rather exact- 
ing demands. One was too old, another too young, 
a third wanting in brains, a fourth in heart, a fifth 
in manners, a sixth in all three. Then one was no 
better than his own groom, and not nearly as good 
as the horses over which he wasted all his time and 
money; a second was a miserable hypochondriac, a 
caricature of a man; and yet another was notorious 
for his liaison with a married woman, to whom his 
wife must resign herself to play second fiddle. And 
so, first on one pretext and then on another suitor after 
suitor had been dismissed. 

Lady Helen had been out for two seasons ; her 
third was now in full swing, yet she remained un- 
married. People, her own people especially, were 
beginning to think it was time she made up her 
mind. The opinion was pretty frequently expressed 
that, if ever she meant to take Jack Evelyn at all, 
she ought to do it at once and have done with it. 

As a matter of fact, no one was more entirely of 
that opinion than she was herself. Ever since she 
could remember. Jack had been her devoted admirer. 
For the last two years he had hung about her, the 
most persistent and unassuming of suitors, always at 
hand when wanted, yet always prepared to retire into 
the background when unwelcome. Now that sort of 
thing could not go on for ever. Given a diffident 
lover and an imperious lady-love, and an unwelcome 
proposal may be staved off, but for a time only. A 
man's patience is not limitless, and no honest self- 
respecting girl can permit herself to play fast and 
loose indefinitely with a lover. Sooner or later the 
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proposal must and would come; it was imminent now. 
As Lady Helen was well aware, at any moment she 
might be called upon, either to accept or reject 
decisively the best offer she had ever had or was 
likely to get in her life. And now what did she 
intend to say, was it to be yes or no? 

This was the question on which, think as she would, 
she could not make up her mind. Jack Evelyn was not 
a man to be chucked on one side without a second 
thought. He was her father's heir, the representative 
of the younger branch of the family, and therefore a 
cousin of her own in a remote degree. To him at Lord 
Deptford's death, an event which in his present 
condition could not long be delayed, the title and 
entailed estates must pass, in addition to which he 
was already possessed of independent means of his 
own. His character, too, was unexceptionable, his age 
suitable, his looks and manners satisfactory. Li short, 
no one could deny for a moment that he was a 
thorough gentleman, and the best of good fellows. 

Fond of field sports, matter-of-fact in character, 
of a cheerful domesticated turn of mind, he was a 
typical specimen of an English country gentleman. 
He had been a good son and a good brother to his 
womenldnd, and, without a shadow of doubt, he would 
prove an excellent husband. Only he was not brilliant ; 
his conversational powers were limited, he could never 
have passed the simplest competitive examination, and 
he knew nothing and cared less for art or literature. 
To crown all, he was ridiculously in love with herself 
to an abject degree, which roused in her nothing but 
a feeling of good-humoured and rather contemptuous 
patronage. Oh! in a way she did fiill justice to his 
many sterling qualities. Had his devotion to herself 
been less humble and patent she would probably have 
respected him. As it was, in a lofty way she liked 
him exceedingly, thought and often told him that 
he would have made a delightful brother, and in 
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her own heart despised him for making a goose of 
himself over a woman like herself, who it was plain 
cared nothing at all for him. 

In such a frame of mind it was only natural that 
she should hesitate before accepting him as a husband. 
Yet she hesitated equally before refusing him. Her 
common sense told her that, although himself the least 
romantic of men, he yet fulfilled her ideal as nearly 
as anyone else was ever likely to do; also that a super- 
abundance of affection, if a fault at all, was one decidedly 
on the right side. Besides, barring that little feeling of 
contempt, which she always tried to ignore, she cer- 
tainly did like him quite as well as, and better than any 
other of her acquaintances. And the worst of it was 
that marriage in her case was almost a necessity. 

She had no relations, no belongings, very few friends, 
nothing but a shoal of acquaintances, while home 
to her was an empty word. Indeed, petted and 
indulged as she had always been, she had led a singu- 
larly lonely life. After the paralytic stroke, which left 
her father an animated log only, her early girlhood had 
been spent wandering with him on the continent. The 
best masters and governesses were given her, but she 
was made of too rare and precious a clay to be permitted 
to associate indiscriminately with less exalted mortals. 
She grew up with no friends and very few companions, 
her only near relation being her father, whose enfeebled 
intellect barely grasped the fact of her existence at all. 
As she grew older she was handed from one chaperon 
to another. For eighteen months she lived with Jack 
Evelyn's mother, and when that lady fell into bad 
health, and found herself unequal to the care of a 
young girl, she went to a Lady Sandham, her mother's 
old friend. She was, however, too independent to 
suit her ladyship's old-fashioned notions, and when 
Lord Fairfield, her brother-in-law and guardian, 
married again and offered her a home under his rocpf she 
gladly accepted it. It was under the present (Lady 

I 

1 
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Fairfield's chaperonage that Helen had made her entree 
into society, and it was her chaperon who formed 
her strongest inducement to matrimony. 

This third wife of Lord Fairfield had been the 
fourth daughter of a north country squire. His 
lordship, after many years of widowhood, came across 
Miss Dorothy Severn, who at eighteen, much to 
her own disgust, was filling the rUe of Cinderella 
to her elder sisters. The girl was pretty, ladylike 
and submissive. She knew nothing, had seen nothing, 
and had been nowhere. His lordship's fancy was 
taken; he proposed, was accepted, and married 
within a couple of months. This was how it came 
about that Lady Helen found herself under the 
wing of a chaperon, her senior by precisely three 
years. In spite, however, of her youth the third Lady 
Fairfield proved the most discreet of matrons. Intel- 
ligent and full of tact she was voted on all hands 
one of the most charming of women. She was also 
extremely pretty. Indeed, if, as a good many declared. 
Lady Helen headed the list as the handsomest woman 
in London, her sister-in-law might well lay claim 
to the second place. 

Now, having said all this, it will at once be 
seen that no medium was possible between the two 
women. There must be either a strong alliance or 
bitter hostility. Now they were not friends. Nothing, 
indeed, in the shape of friendship was possible between 
two characters so radically dissimilar. Therefore, 
they were enemies — not open ones of course. Oh, no! 
to one another, they were always polite with a civility 
that on Lady Fairfield's side frequently rose to a 
display of affection. The enmity nevertheless, al- 
though concealed, was none the less bitter. Helen, 
who was outspoken and fearless to a degree, despised 
the little shifts and deceptions by which Lady Fairfield 
got her own way. And Lady Fairfield! well, she was 
only human! She hated the girl for her superior 
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beauty, her loftier principles, and higher sense of 
honour. She hated her, too, because she was free; 
not tied like herself to a surly husband more than 
twenty years her senior. 

Such a home life of course left a good deal to 
be desired. It was but natural that the girl should 
long for a home of her own, a congenial atmosphere 
in which her own individual tastes might find develop- 
ment. Now matrimony would give her all this; yet 
she shrank from it. She could not overlook the fact 
that Lady Fairfield's chains might be knocked off at 
any moment, whereas the matrimonial fetters are only 
to be loosed by death. 

*And yet, how I wish I could care for Jack,* 
she said to herself. **Am I capable I wonder of 
caring for anybody? I was certainly very fond of 
Frances and Chertsey, when I was a child, but cousin 
Ralph after all was the only human being I can ever 
remember to have really loved. " And then she wondered 
what had become of him? Was he dead, that never 
once since their parting had she heard a syllable 
from him? What enormity could he have committed 
that his name should never be mentioned? And why 
when she introduced the subject should everyone look 
at her in horror and dismay? 

It may as well be explained here, that Helen had 
been carefully kept in ignorance of the fact of her 
sister's murder and of Ralph Evelyn's connection 
with it. All she knew was that poor Frances had 
died suddenly, of fever as she supposed. That no 
one ever spoke to her of her sister was but natural. 
It was not a subject on which the present Lady 
Fairfield could be expected to dilate, and Helen herself 
was the first person to respect and appreciate her 
brother-in-law's feeling, who, even, after so long a 
lapse of years, could not bear to mention the name 
of his greatly adored wife. To chance acquaintances of 
course she was not likely to introduce such a topic. 
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Therefore she never mentioned the dead woman 
at all, and it was not surprising that, up till 
now, she had not the least suspicion of the truth. 
As for Ralph she talked of him just as little. At 
the outset she was always ready to champion him 
vigorously. By degrees, however, she realised that 
she was as little likely to convince her hearers of 
his perfections as they were to convince her of his 
wickedness. Any mention of him merely led to an 
unpleasant and useless discussion, seeing which she 
had the wisdom to avoid it. This, however, does not 
mean that she had forgotten the absent man, or that 
if occasion arose, she would not have shown herself 
as staunch an adherent as ever. On the contrary 
she thought of him frequently, and frequently wondered 
whether he would ever come back and fulfil the 
promise he had made to her at their parting. 

^ I think he must be dead, or I should have heard 
something of him/ she was telling herself now. 
*0h, come in." A tap at the door had interrupted 
her meditations. *Is it you, Dorothy?" she asked, 
as her sister-in-law appeared in the doorway. The 
latter was a slim little woman, exquisitely dainty, 
with a pink and white complexion, golden hair and 
appealing grey eyes. 

*Can you spare me a few minutes, dear?" she 
began in a soft voice, which matched her fragile 
appearance. *May I come in?" 

•* Of course. Sit down, won't you?" retorted Helen, 
who try as she would, could never succeed in infusing 
any real cordiality into her manner towards Lady 
Fairfield. In that lady's society she both felt and 
appeared ungracious and stiff, and that this should 
be the fact was an additional annoyance to her. 

* Thanks, no," was the answer, *'I mustn't stay. 
I am only here to consult with you about our arrange- 
ments. I have a note here from Jack Evelyn. He 
saks which day will suit us for the water-paryt 
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What do you say to to-morrow? Wouldn't it be as 
well to take advantage of the fine weather while it 
lasts?" 

**I can't manage it to-morrow," Helen answered 
at once. *It's impossible. I have promised to go 
down to Putney and spend the day with Miss Joyce. " 

** Could you not perhaps postpone your visit to 
her?" suggested the other, a course which, as a matter 
of fact, was perfectly feasible. 

Helen, however, did not see the matter in that 
light, **! don't see how I can," she declared with 
emphasis. * I hate breaking my word. Besides, Miss 
Joyce will have made elaborate preparations for me 
in the way of tea; I couldn't possibly disappoint her." 

** Friday is out of the question, also Saturday," 
mused Lady Fairfield. *How would Monday suit? 
No, not Monday, Tuesday; shall we say Tuesday?" 

**Very well," said Helen resignedly, *I dare say 
we can go Tuesday, if nothing should turn up before 
then, weather of course permitting." 

"Then that is settled," observed Dorothy, wisely 
ignoring the ungracious tone of the assent. *We 
will hold ourselves free for Tuesday. And also, 
Helen, I have a note from Julia St. Osbert. She 
wants us to dine with her to-night. It seems that 
she has secured this new man Ricardo, of whom one 
hears so much, and, at a moment's notice, is getting 
together a party for him." 

* Indeed! and who is this new man? Is he conjuror, 
cowboy, or conspirator that we should all rush to 
gape at him?" asked Helen with an exasperating air 
of indifference. 

Lady Fairfield raised her eyebrows, " You haven't 
heard of him?" she demanded with an air of mild 
and pitying surprise. ** How curious ! He is a mil- 
lionaire, the millionaire in fact of the day. His wealth, 
I am told, is quite unlimited. He discovered mines 
or something of the sort, and from being a mere 
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working man rose at once to the possession of mil- 
lions. They say he is quite a character, lives most 
simply, and cannot be induced to go into society at all. ^ 

*He seems to be a sensible man/ observed Helen. 
•It is only a pity that he should have broken so 
excellent a rule in the present instance." 

*My dear Helen! I think, on the contrary, he is 
most foolish to play the misanthrope. Any affectation 
of singularity shows such shocking bad taste. At 
all events I for one am most anxious to meet him." 

*Are you?" said Helen, with rather a supercilious 
air of indifference. ** I cannot say I share your curios- 
ity. To my mind the society lion is never a par- 
ticularly interesting animal, and the millionaire lion is 
quite the least attractive of his species. When a man 
is busy acquiring a fortune, he usually forgets such 
minor accomplishments as manners." 

'Not in the present case I believe," retorted her 
sister-in-law. *Mr. Eicardo I have heard is by no 
means unpresentable. Indeed, the most curious part 
about him is that talking casually to him one might 
almost take him for a gentleman. Besides, I look on 
it as one of the duties of one's station to recognise 
ability and worth wherever one meets it," she con- 
cluded with ratner a grand air. Now Helen was apt 
to remember that 'Lady Fairfield herself had been the 
daughter of a country squire of no particular family 
at all, and, when the latter adopted the manner of a 
grande dame, it irritated her. 

* And success, " she now added rather sharply, * the 
most important of the three. Don't leave that out 
whatever you do. However, it is our duty to fall 
down and worship before the golden calf, and we will 
do it. We, too, will follow with the crowd, bow down 
before the rising^sun, turn the poor man's head with 
our abject servility, and then, when his sun has set, 
abuse him roundly for using the license we ourselves 
have given him. Oh, let us go, by all means." 
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*If you have no real objection, Helen,' then said 
Lady Fairfield ignoring this outburst, '^ 1 think I should 
prefer to accept the invitation. It will seem un- 
gracious to refuse it. You see Julia begs us as a 
personal favour to come." 

Thereupon Helen, feeling rather ashamed of her 
petulance, protested her entire willingness to oblige 
both Lady Fairfield and Lady St. Osbert. Dorothy, 
having gained her point, took her departure, leaving 
Helen with the consciousness of having appeared in 
a most unamiable light, while at the same time she 
was pledged to fulfil two engagements entirely contrary 
to her own inclinations. 

And so at half-past eight Lady Fairfield and her 
charge made their appearance in a big drawing-rooni 
in Grosvenor Square, where the few friends of whom 
Lady St. Osbert had spoken had grown, snowball 
wise, to a large dinner-party. Hardly had they greeted 
their hostess, who looked anxiously expectant, than the 
door was thrown open to admit the guest of the 
evening. As a pompous groom of the chambers 
announced Mr. Ricardo, all eyes were fixed on the 
doorway. Even Lady Helen for all her indifference 
glanced at the advancing figure. So this was the self- 
made millionaire! Impossible! There was not a trace 
of the nouveau riche about him. He was neither 
rough, nor noisy, nor shy, nor awkward ; neither self- 
asserting nor over-retiring. In his case the crucial 
test of evening dress had been triumphantly surmounted, 
and in bearing, manners, and dress he looked like 
any other gentleman. Hardly that even, for he was 
distinctly not ordinary in appearance ; still less was he 
good-looking. He was a man of middle age perhaps, 
for his dark hair was dashed with grey; tall and 
spare, with a big frame, and a face tanned and lined, 
where it was not hidden by beard and moustache, out 
of all pretentions to good looks. He was greatly 
disfigured too by a deep scar, which traversed his 
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nose running from brow to cheek. No, handsome 
was certainly not the word for him. He looked 
striking, that was it. She listened with some 
interest for liis voice. It pleased her, and she was 
notoriouily dijfficult to please. Clear, decided and 
rather authoritatiye, his enunciation was as free from 
any accent or vulgarity as her own. Yes, the 
millionaire was a striking man, as she was forced 
to admit. At dinner her place happened to be almost 
opposite to hun, her neighbour on either side bored 
her profoundly, and, more often than she quite realised, 
her eyes wandered across to the other side of the 
table, where two of the most fascinating women in 
society were doing their utmost to charm the new 
lion. Dinner at length came to an end. The ladies 
retired to the drawing-room; the men shortly after 
followed them there ; whereupon there ensued an infor- 
mal reception of as many acquaintances as the hostess 
had managed to collect on so short a notice. The 
rooms filled quickly. By chance left alone for a 
moment Helen to her dismay saw a certain intolerable 
bore of her acquaintance wandering towards her. As 
yet he had not seen her. Lady St. Osbert's boudoir 
was at hand, separated from the drawing-room by a 
portiere. Hastily she slipped behind the curtain and, 
there ensconced, waited till the coast should be clear. 
A minute later the sound of her own name struck her ear. 

*And now, Ricardo," said a man's voice, ** there 
is one product of our civilization with which you 
must certainly be made acquainted — I mean the modern 
beauty. With her permission, of course, I want to 
introduce you to Lady Helen Evelyn, that is if I can 
find her. She's a thoroughly nice girl as well as a 
pretty one, and is certainly an almost perfect specimen 
of a well-bred Englishwoman, a type, which to my 
mind, when seen in perfection, will beat anything the 
world can show us." 

There was a pause. Helen wondered whether to 
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be amused or offended at this outspoken tribute to 
her charms, and out of common charity to the speaker 
decided not to reveal her presence. 

Her astonishment may be better imagined than 
described when Ricardo answered, 

** You are exceedingly kind. I quite appreciate the 
honour in store for me. Still, without seeming un- 
gracious, may I ask you to allow me to worship at a 
distance? To a barbarian like myself a fashionable 
beauty must be an object of awe, and an introduction, 
I fear, would cause me more pain than pleasure." 

Lady Helen heard no more. The two men moved 
away, and when she emerged from her hiding-place, 
nothing was to be seen of the guest of the evening, 
who, as she subsequently heard, had beat an early 
retreat. 

*And what did you think of the new celebrity, 
Helen? " asked Lady Fairfield, as in the small hours 
of the morning the two were driving homewards. 

*Do you mean Mr. Ricardo? I really cannot say 
that I have given him a thought at all." 

A chilling reply, which filled her hearer with serene 
triumph. 

** Helen is annoyed because she can^t find anything 
to sneer at in him," she thought to herself. Aloud, 
*^ Really,* she observed softly, ''now do you know he 
interested me. How does he get his manners and 
appearance I want to know? He speaks English 
like a native, or I should be inclined to take him for 
a Spaniard or a Mexican perhaps. Their manners are 
all charming. Anyhow, whatever he may be, I call him 
a most remarkable man." 

To this Helen made no answer and the conversation 
dropped. Li her heart of hearts, however, she fully 
endorsed Lady Fairfield's opinion. Ricardo was indeed 
a remarkable man, for, in addition to all other claims 
to distinction, h; ^ he not refused the acquaintance of 
the most sought after beauty and heiress of the day? 
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It was the first time in her life that she had been 
slighted, and she felt it acutely. It was useless to 
pretend otherwise. She was not in the least superior 
to the ordinary weaknesses of her sex, but was merely 
an honest, straightforward girl, proud and headstrong, 
but generous in her impulses and incapable of mean- 
ness ; possessed too of strong affections and consider- 
able force of will, all of which were running riot for 
want of discipline and guidance. At the same time 
personal Tanity was not her foible, because she was 
too well accustomed to the fact of her beauty to 
think much about it. Indeed, it was one of her griev- 
ances against the male sex that they should occupy 
themselves so exclusively with her pretty face, witii- 
out a thought of her own actual self. No, she was 
conscious of a certain mental and moral superiority 
to those about her, and it was of this that she was 
vain. Her standard was higher than that of the 
average woman. She scorned to lower herself and 
her sex by pandering to masculine vanity. She cher- 
ished ideals and aims beyond a frivolous pursuit of 
pleasure, and an insatiable greed of admiration. It 
was her pride to keep herself apart from and higher 
than the young girls and giddy matrons about her, 
whose horizon was bounded by their frocks and 
flirtations, and whose most supreme bliss was found 
in the wresting of an admirer from a rival. It was 
this pride which had sustained so deep a fall. 

**He did not think me worth knowing; I am only 
a fashionable beauty, a frivolous heartless doll, fit to 
be dressed up and listen to compliments, but quite 
incapable of understanding a word of rational conver- 
sation," she told herself passionately, and tears of 
mortification stood in her eyes. "Oh! He is odious, 
and I hope most devoutly I may never set eyes on 
him again," was her last waking thought, an aspira- 
tion which, from the difference in their respective 
modes of life seemed exceedingly likely to be realised. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

The millionaire, in the meanwhile, had retreated totallj^ 
unconscious of the displeasure he had incurred. He 
was a man of simple habits and did not possess so 
much as a private carriage for his own use. When 
he went abroad he either took the first hansom, or 
else he walked, as he did to-night, and not by the 
shortest route. Leaving Qrosvenor Square he made 
straight for the Park, which showed either that his 
bump of locality was sadly undeveloped, or else that 
the pressing business, on the plea of which he had 
escaped from Lady St. Osbert, had been nothing but 
a fiction. Probably the latter, for having made the 
entire round of the park in a mechanical, pre-occupied 
fashion, he pulled himself up, turned and went off to 
Jermyn Street, in which central locality he had taken 
up his abode. His rooms displayed the same simpli- 
city that was characteristic of the man himself. Li 
a homely, unpretentious way they were comfortable 
enough, but there was not a trace of superfluous luxury 
about them, — nothing indeed to indicate the great 
wealth of their occupant. Having let himself in with 
a latch-key, the latter turned up a lamp that stood 
on his writing table and took up a formidable pile of 
letters awaiting his arrival. He seemed, however, in 
no hurry to get to work, for he merely examined the 
envelopes one by one and laid them aside. He next 
changed his coat, lighted a pipe, and then going to the 
looking-glass surveyed himself long and minutely in it. 

**I need not have been afraid," he muttered to 
himself. * No one would recognise me for a moment. 
Ralph Evelyn used to be a smart youngster — while 
as for me ." With a sigh he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, turned away and threw himself into an arm-chair. 

Tes. He was changed absolutely and entirely beyond 
recognition. 
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And no wonder, after the experiences of the last 
eleven years — such years too of ceaseless toil, privation, 
and wearying anxiety, culminating in failure! For 
wealthy, sought after, prosperous as he might appear 
in the eyes of the world, to himself his career had 
been nothing but a gigantic, hopeless failure. On the 
morning, when after years of unwearying pursuit he 
stood by- the side of Danvers' grave, a plain mound 
marked by a rough stone in a remote African district, 
life came to an end for him. Eight years of martyr- 
dom! Eight years, during which without a murmur he 
bore with the enforced companionship of a lazy drunken 
scamp, destitute aUke of heart and mind, the most 
intolerable old man of the sea that ever mortal man 
was burdened with! Eight years of incessant work, 
deeming no occupation too hard or too menial, so that it 
gave him his daUy bread, together with the means of 
prosecuting his search. And for eight years he kept 
up the pursuit of Danvers, with unflagging zeal, 
when Wood long ago, but for him, would have given 
it up in despair. Yet all that time the object of his 
search eluded him. 

Continually the couple on his track heard of Danvers, 
missing him sometimes by weeks, sometimes only by 
days and hours; yet they never caught him. And all 
this time Richards, or Ricardo as, during his sojourn 
in South America, some called him, went through 
vicissitudes enough to fill volumes. He had served 
before the mast, he had been ship's steward and cook. 
He had worked in the gold-fields, had been cowboy 
and miner alternately in the far west, had edited a 
newspaper in a rising city of the States, and had 
fought in the insurgent army of a South American 
Republic. 

It was there that he received the cut across his 
face, which, together with other injuries, seemed likely 
at one time to put a summary end to his career. It 
did not kill him, however, but it disfigured him for 

11 
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life, altering his features, and disguising him far more 
eflfectually than any ordinary make-up of dye and 
paint could have done. It was during the illness 
brought about by this wound that he lost Danvers' 
trail. He picked it up again two years later in South 
Africa, followed it up and came to a halt beside the 
grave, dug eighteen months before to receive Richard 
Danvers' remains. There could be no room for doubt. 
The dead man had stayed in the place under the name 
of Danvers, the description of him tallied with that 
given by Wood, while a number of papers found in 
his pocket after his death were shown to Wood, who 
at once identified them as belonging to his former 
companion. It was all over. It was one of the bit- 
terest hours of Ricardo's life when he stood by that 
gTave and realised that death had stepped between 
him and success. Never now could he clear his 
name, avenge his murdered cousin, and redeem his 
promise made to the child, who alone had believed 
in and trusted him. And now, having lost his one 
aim in life what was there left to him? Nothing. 

For a time his fate hung in the balance. Would he 
join the mighty army of ne'er-do-weels, who, without 
ambition or self-respect, drift aimlessly along the 
downward path to utter mental and moral degrada- 
tion? Woulji he in short become such an one as Wood? 
Or should he take a short cut in the same direction, 
and put an end with a pistol-shot or a yard of rope 
to a life which was nothing but a wearisome burden 
to him? In the end, however, he did neither. He 
was not the stuff of which either the drunkard or the 
suicide is made. He simply separated himself from 
Wood, an act which caused him supreme relief, and 
as man must eat to Hve, set to work to gain a 
livelihood. It was then — not three months after his 
discovery of Danvers' death — that, with bewildering 
suddenness, his luck changed, and he became rich. 
His wealth, it may be stated, he owed to the discovery 
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of a rich vein of silver in a disused mine. What 
happened afterwards, his acquisition of the land around, 
his sinking of shafts in all directions, his reward in 
the discovery of enormous quantities of the precious 
metal, and the establishment of a complete colony, 
himself the head and sole owner of it all — all 
this was now a matter of history. The making of 
the money, it must be allowed, had been a distraction 
to him. Having made it, all his pleasure in it ceased. 
Of what use was it to him? None whatever. He 
had spent the best years of his life, had risen early 
and gone to bed late, had toiled and starved, had 
forgotten the meaning of the word pleasure and lost 
the capacity for enjoyment, overlooking, unheeding 
all that men hold dear in the one absorbing aim of 
his life. It had failed. What did it profit him that 
he should possess a heap of money he neither cared 
nor knew how to spend? 

He might, of course, have found compensation in 
his change of fortune. He was sought after and 
respected, worshipped even, with the abject homage 
which success, in money-making especially, will always 
command. His riches would buy for him a name, a 
home, every distinction he coveted. Old as he looked 
in years, he was still young, barely in the prime of 
life. Why not forget the old life and make a fresh 
one for himself, not one whit less full 6{ honourable 
occupation than the one for which he longed ? This, 
however, he was unfortunately incapable of doing. He 
did his best, and to a certain extent, by dint of keeping 
a multiplicity of irons in the fire, he was able to find 
forgetfulness if not contentment in incessant employ- 
ment. But he lived apart, with no friends and few 
associates, giving away with the one hand what he 
made with the other. As far as women were concerned 
he was rarely known to speak to one, never indeed, 
except when politeness demanded it. He had long 
determined never to marry. Had he felt any inclination 
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towards matrimony — which he did not, — he would have 
resisted it. He could ask no woman to share his 
life, living as he did with a sword over hia head. 
And so, two or three years passed, during which hard 
work brought its own reward in a certain measure of 
resignation to his lot. And then by degrees a long- 
ing to return to England grew upon him, — a longing 
for which, it must be acknowledged, notwithstanding 
his woman-hating reputation, a woman was chiefly 
responsible. He wanted to see his cousin Helen. Even 
the hermit-like seclusion he practised was not proof 
against the entry of the society paper. Lady Helen's 
movements were of suflScient importance to be chronicled 
with zest by those purveyors of fashionable inteUigence. 
Ricardo with the rest of the world read of Lady 
Helen's d^but under the chaperonage of the Countess 
of Fairfield, read alsp of her success and of the sen- 
sation created by her beauty. From scattered items 
of information, he gathered that she went a good deal 
into society and that she possessed no home beyond 
what her brother-in-law could give her* This certainly 
did not sound a very satisfactory arrangement. He 
also noticed that, in spite of the admiration she received, 
she remained unmarried. Why was this ? How were 
things going with her? Was she happy? Had she 
fulfilled the promise of her childhood? 

He determined at last to go and answer these and 
similar questions for himself. It should be a flying 
visit, so he told himself. It could hurt no one, not 
even himself. Changed as he was, the exercise of 
ordinary precautions would certainly ensure him against 
recognition. And he only wanted to see her, to judge 
for himself, how the world was going with her, and 
if, in the smallest way he could be the means of adding 
to her happiness, to do it and be grateful for the privilege. 
And so he came. His desire was gratified. He saw 
Lady Helen frequently. It was true, that he steadily 
refused the many invitations showered on so important 
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a Tisitor to the capital. He went to no private 
houses; but the streets and parks are open to all. 
Every morning Ricardo had the gratification, if gratifi- 
cation it could be called, of seeing Lady Helen pass up 
and down the Row while taking her early ride. He also 
found out without much difficulty all there was to know 
about her. He learned without much surprise that she 
was not over-popular with her own sex, that she was 
accused by other girls of giving herself airs, and of 
a tendency to pose as eccentric ; while the heartless 
way in which she kept her unfortunate cousin Jack 
Evelyn dangling after her was animadverted upon in 
no measured terms. 

Amongst men opinions were divided. Of her good 
looks there could be no question. As for herself, some, 
and these were chiefly older men, who, by no manner 
of means, could be looked upon as possible lovers, spoke 
of her with enthusiasm, voting her as charming as she 
was pretty ; while the younger contingent either talked 
of her as a heartless jilt, or as a block of ice, too cold and 
too proud to deign even to notice the homage laid at 
her feet. This was unsatisfactory. Ricardo very soon 
found that a sight of the beauty was not enough. He 
wanted to be near her, to hear her speak, to watch 
her manner and face, to judge of her for himself. 
Lady St. Osbert's invitation, together with a chance 
remark made by that good-natured old wag his lord- 
ship when giving it, provided him with the opportunity 
he sought. He took it, only to find that he had 
wofully miscalculated the strength of those feelings 
he had fancied dead and buried. A couple of hours 
of the old life, the mere vicinity of one girl had been 
enough to upset his self-control, throw his hardly- 
won resignation to the winds, and awake all the old 
passion of resentment against fate, all the former 
longing for justice and vindication. Fearful of betraying 
himself he dared not trust himself to speak to her. 
An instinct of self-preservation urged him to flight, 
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and he obeyed it, covering his retreat with the words 
which had so mortified the involuntary eavesdropper. 
On reflection he was glad he had acted thus. It was 
better so. Yet it had been a temptation. 

* I should like to have spoken to her once, * he 
told himself. * I am glad too to have seen her. She 
has not altered much after all. The same eyes, the 
same expression exactly. I should have known her 
anywhere.* And then he wondered if she ever thought 
of her cousin Ralph. Did she still believe in him, 
or had they taught her to look upon him as a hardened 
rufl&an, who traded upon her innocence to escape the 
just punishment of his crime? Poor little Nell! 

He thought of their last parting, when amidst her 
tears she pressed her little keepsake upon him. He had 
the crooked sixpence still, carefully hidden away with 
those documents, the proof of her father's treachery 
and of his father's wrongs. They were worthless to 
him, for he had long since given up every hope or 
intention of asserting his claims. Yet he kept the 
marriage certificate with the crooked sixpence. He 
liked to look at them sometimes, and speculate as to 
what might have happened had fortune been less cruel 
to him. They were the last of their line, Helen and 
himself. How simple under happier circumstances it 
would have been to satisfy by their union all claims, 
and to have gained his rights without depriving her 
either of rank or fortune! 

He sighed as he looked first at the certificate and then 
at the httle keepsake. Such an arrangement was out of 
the question now. He was an eminently practical man, 
the last person in the world to be accused of sentimen- 
talism. Still, one must care for something, and all the 
sentiment of a life for years singularly barren of love, 
was centred round that sixpence and its little donor. 
It was for this very reason perhaps that he determined 
not to see her again. Years ago the door of her 
world had shut on him. For the sake of his own 
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peace of mind he would not try to open it. Prom 
all accounts she was on the point of engaging herself 
to Jack Evelyn, an excellent fellow, whose only fault 
as a husband would be that he might let her have 
too much of her own way to be altogether good for 
her. At any rate he, Ricardo, could have neither part 
nor lot in her life. He had nothing to do here in 
England. Let him complete his business, the ostensible 
cause of his presence, and return to his solitude. 
Having made this sensible resolution he applied him- 
self with determination to his correspondence. The 
lights were burning low and the summer day had long 
dawned before he went to bed. Even then, in spite 
of all resolves to the contrary. Lady Helen haunted 
him. He dreamed of her, beautiful, imperious and 
altogether bewitching as he had seen her that 
evening. And this Helen was inextricably mixed up 
with another one, the same and yet different, one 
with the same eyes, mouth and hair, yet one infinitely 
softer, more tender and more lovable, who, tearful 
and woebegone, clung to him entreating him not to 
desert her. 

CHAPTER XVm. 

The water-party, of which mention has already been 
made, bade fair to be one of the smart entertainments 
of the season. It was to take place at Maidenhead, 
and, from a simple afternoon on the river as at first 
proposed, had now grown into a fete of considerable 
dimensions. Lady Fairfield took up the idea warmly ; 
Mr. Trevanion, one of the original guests, placed his 
villa at his friend^s disposal, and an entertainment on 
a most extensive scale was duly arranged. 

The youthful host, reflecting no doubt that the best 
opportunities for a tete-a-tete are provided by a 
crowd, had scattered his invitations broadcast. Everv- 
body who was anybody, together with a vast crowd 
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of nobodies had been bidden, and very few bad refused. 
The guests, conyejed by special train from London, 
were to assemble at the villa in the course of the 
afternoon, to boat, play tennis, or eat ices and listen 
to the Hungarian band a9 their fancy might dictate. 

Dinner was to be served in a large marquee, the 
whole winding up with an illumination of the grounds 
and grand display of fireworks. Such was the pro- 
gramme laid down, and nothing occurred to interfere 
with it. Notwithstanding Helen's fervent hopes and 
prayers to the contrary, the weather for once proved 
propitious. After three days of storm a change set 
in, and all through the day the sun shone brilliantly 
warm in a sky of cloudless blue. 

It had been arranged that Jack Evelyn should drive 
Lady Fairfield and his cousin down to Maidenhead 
on his coach in the course of the morning. 

*You won't mind starting in good time," he 
explained to them, ** Trevanion will be down there to 
look after things, still I should like to be on the 
spot to have a look round before the special comes in." 

Lady Fairfield of course did not mind how early 
she started; she adored the country and would be only 
too delighted to get away from town. In spite, 
however, of this assertion she managed to keep 
Master Jack waiting for three quarters of an hour, 
before she was ready to start. The party stopped 
too, en route, for luncheon, another source of delay, 
after which they all insisted on exploring an old 
curiosity shop close to the hotel at which they had 
halted. Altogether the drag drew up at the pretty 
ivy-clad villa, a very few minutes only before the 
hour at which the special was timed to arrive. 
Instead of the leisurely stroll in his cousin's society 
on which he had so confidently reckoned, poor Jack 
found himself restricted to a few minutes in which to 
supply all deficiences and make all final arrangements. 

Mr. Trevanion met the party at the entrance. As 
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a joint host in the entertainment and also a somewhat 
prominent member of Lady Fairfield's set, this gentle- 
man merits more than a passing word of notice. 

Who Mr. Trevanion was, and whence he came, nine 
people out of ten would have found it hard to say. 
Society's memory is proverbially short, and, if it had 
ever known the man's antecedents, by this time it 
had forgotten all about them. For the last four or 
five years he had been well known in society for the 
excellence of the little dinners and suppers he gave. 
A middle-aged bachelor, sociable, well off, of gentle- 
manly manners, and well preserved appearance, a 
connoisseur in old pictures, old wine, old china and 
young women, he posed in a cultivated and perfectly 
respectable way as a patron of art, literature and 
the drama, and was a welcome guest in the boudoir 
of every lady of fashion. Usually popular amongst 
women, and a special favourite with Lady Fairfield, 
Helen's violent dislike to the man could be attributed 
solely to unreasoning prejudice. Lady Fairfield cer- 
tainly to herself called it jealousy, ** Helen hates him,* 
she told herself, * because he prefers me to her." 

This opinion, however, she never put into words, for 
the very good reason, that the last thing she desired 
to do was to parade her friendship with Trevanion. 
With Lord Fairfield's unfortunately exacting disposi- 
tion his wife could never expect to follow the fashion 
and keep a friend openly in attendance on har. Still 
a woman must have distractions, and Lady Fairfield 
was a clever httle woman — well! sufiBce it to say that 
a friendship between the pair did exist, the extent of 
which no one probably but Lady Helen ever suspected. At 
present Trevanion duly shook hands with the new arrivals. 

* Evelyn commissioned me to look after the flowers 
and illuminations," he then remarked, **I have been 
at work all the morning and, if I were not afraid of 
your criticism, would like to ask for your verdict on 
my labours." 
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Lady Fairfield smiled, 'Ah! but we insist on a 
private view, " she said in her soft gentle way. * If 
we are critical it will be your own fault. You 
accustom one to expect and to find perfection in 
everything you undertake." After which prettily 
turned compliment she glanced at Helen. ' Shall 
we come? ** she suggested. 

In a body therefore the party set off on a tour of 
inspection, only very shortly to break up into pairs. 
Trevanion with Lady Fairfield went on ahead, the 
two or three odd persons who had filled up the coach 
discreetly effaced themselves, and Helen with Jack 
Evelyn was left standing on the lawn sloping down 
to the river. 

'^ How sweet and bright and green it all looks ! " 
she said admiringly, drawing a deep breath of relief. 
** The warmth of summer with all the freshness of 
spring! What a pity that the mob will be here 
directly and take all the charm of it away ! " 

Jack looked rather disappointed. Nothing would 
have pleased him better than to have kept his cousin 
all to himself. Still he was a youth of a practical 
turn of mind, and it was rather hard to feel that 
the infinite pains, to say nothing of the great expense, 
to which he had been put solely to please one ca- 
pricious damsel, had failed in its object. 

•* Would you really rather have been alone?" he 
asked anxiously. ** I would, by a long way of course, 
only I was afraid you might be bored ; and if one has 
anyone at all from outside it is better to get too 
manj than too few. Still I'm sorry now I ever asked 
a soul ! ^ He looked so dejected that Helen was 
obliged to say something comforting. 

^ Indeed, Jack, don't say that, or I shall feel I 
have been horribly impertinent in making any comment 
at all," she began apologetically. '^The place is 
charming, and I am not such a dog in the manger, I 
hope, as to expect a monopoly of it. It only seemed 
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to me rather like painting the lily, to supplement 
the nightingales, the moon and all this,* waving her 
sunshade towards the river and its lilac and laburnum 
lined banks, **with a Hungarian band, limelight, 
Paris frocks and a banquet. But then that of course 
is a matter of taste! Others — " 

''Others?'* he interrupted warmly, * what do others 
matter to me. I only wish them all at the bottom 
of the sea. What I want is to satisfy you, if only 
I knew how to set about it!" 

*Very well then, be happy," she interrupted in her 
turn with a bright smile, ** for I am satisfied. I mean 
to have a long delicious turn on the river and enjoy 
myself amazingly. And„ Jack! ' she held up her 
hand as he was about to speak, **I hear wheels. 
You must fly. Remember you have to do your duty 
by your guests. ** 

**I suppose I must go," he said unwillingly, *but 
I shan't be long, and you will let me take you on 
the river when I come back, won't you ? " 

** Oh, yes, I suppose so. We can settle that after- 
wards. Hurry, hurry. Jack. 1 see a perfect avalanche 
of ladies ready to descend upon you, headed by Lady 
Sandham. I know the yellow plume crowning the edifice 
she is pleased to call a bonnet. Let me escape." 

She turned and slipped away as Jack went to meet 
the gaily-dressed stream of arrivals advancing towards 
him on the terrace. 

So it was coming at last, the dread proposal! She could 
see it in his air, his look, his very clothes, down to the 
determined and desperate angle at which his hat was put 
upon his head. Helen looked about her. How was she 
to escape, for escape she must and would. She could 
not, no, she really could not listen to him just then, — any 
other time, but not now. She turned into the shrubbery, 
pursued a winding path for a few yards and came to a 
landing stage, close to which several boats were moored. 
Amongst them was a smart little canoe. Supposing 
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— should she — well why not? It was not the first time by 
a great many that she had paddled a canoe on the lake 
at Fairfield. Profoundly ignorant and equally reckless 
of the dangers to be encountered on so crowded a 
highway as the Thames, she never hesitated for a 
moment. Pulling oflf her gloves, she stepped into 
the canoe, unhitched the painter, and was off before 
anyone had noticed her movements. A bend in the 
river hid her almost immediately from sight, and as 
she rounded it, she laughed aloud with a delicious 
sense of freedom. 

*Poor Jack," she reflected mischievously. *It cer- 
tainly was rather a strong measure to take! How 
disgusted he will be. I only hope he won't be so 
foolish as to come after me and carry me back! I 
shall be seriously annoyed with him if he does." 

This fear, however, seemed to be unfounded. Jack 
had either taken the pretty strong hint given him, or 
else as yet he had failed to notice her absence. At 
any rate she paddled away without let or hindrance, 
the exercise and fresh air, together with her exulta- 
tion over her little escapade, all contributing to her 
enjoyment. 

** How nice to be alone for once,* she was thinking. 
*I feel quite good, better than I have done since 
Lady St. Osbert's hateful dinner. What a goose I 
have been to waste all that time and temper over 
that odious man. I — " A warning shout interrupted 
her meditations. She looked round and saw that a 
boat full of noisy excursionists was bearing right 
down upon her. 

Now, as has already been said, she was quite 
equal to paddling herself about a private lake at 
her own pace and in her own way. To steer a 
canoe on the Thames, however, was a totally different 
matter, especially when, instead of a proper boating 
costume, she wore an elaborate and exquisitely fit- 
ting masterpiece of a Parisian artist. She did her 
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best. Whether in the confusion she paddled right 
across the boat, or whether it steered straight into 
her it was impossible to say. At all events the big 
boat came nearer and nearer; there was a crash, a 
violent rocking, and after a desperate but ineffectual 
attempt to keep her balance, Helen found herself in 
the water. It was only then that she remembered 
she was unable to swim. She clutched at the over- 
turned canoe, as it floated past her, and missed it. 
The men in the big boat seemed to have lost their 
heads and were staring helplessly past her. She tried 
to call for help, but no sound would come. She began 
to lose her head, as she felt herself sucked under by 
her Jong clinging skirts. 

*Were they going to let her drown before their 
eyes? ** she wondered despairingly, just as a strong 
arm seized her round the waist and a reassuring voice 
told her not to be alarmed as she was perfectly safe. 

A minute or two later dazed, dripping, but unhurt 
she was sitting on the river bank, while her pre- 
server a few yards away was shaking himself very 
much after the fashion of a Newfoundland dog. 

* Who was he?" she wondered, this man to whose 
opportune help she probably owed her life. At that 
moment he turned to her. 

^It is nothing worse than a ducking, I hope?** he 
was saying, ** You are not hurt? Try to stand upright." 

At the first sound of his voice she recognised him. 
It was the obnoxious Ricardo, the millionaire himself, 
the very last man on earth to whom willingly she 
would have laid herself under an obligation. She 
needed no second bidding as, with a deep flush of 
annoyance and dismay, up she jumped. 

''Certainly I can stand," she hastened to assure 
him. ^I am not hurt in the least, only rather wet, 
thanks to you." 

The tardy acknowledgment of her indebtedness was 
not a very warm on©. 
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Ricardo apparently accepted it as a mere matter 
of form and took no notice of it. 

*Very well," he rejoined thoughtfully. 'Then all 
you must do is to avoid catching cold. Oet rid of 
your wet things at once. K you can manage to 
walk a few yards, there is a farm close at hand; 
unless you would prefer to return to your friends at once ? ^ 

" Certainly not !" With a vivid forecast of the storm 
of comment her appearance in the gay crowd would 
excite, Helen's denial was prompt and emphatic. 
" How can I possibly go back to a garden-party as 
I am ? Besides, where is the canoe —gone I imagine 
beyond hope of recovery?" 

He glanced down the river at the canoe, a vanish- 
ing speck in the distance. 

* Don't trouble about it. It can easily be recovered 
later on," he remarked indifferently. " Anyhow, means 
of locomotion by road or river can be procured at once 
here. And now the less you stand about the better; 
shall we start? The farm is to your right.' 

It was on the tip of her tongue to wish her pre- 
server good-bye, declaring that she did not care to 
go to the farm and would get back to London with 
all possible speed. She forebore, however, for the 
simple reason that she could not dismiss him without 
a word of thanks, and, on the spur of the moment, 
she could find no words in which suitably to express 
her gratitude. The whole business, the upset and 
the rescue had been the work of a very few minutes, 
still by this time a small crowd was beginning to 
collect. Shivering, dispirited, and feeling rather like 
a naughty child, the heroine of the adventure was 
glad to escape from the eyes and comments of the 
bystanders and meekly to follow her protector. 

"I don't know how to find words to thank you," 
she began stammeringly, after a pause during which 
she mentally rehearsed an appropriate speech. ** Believe 
me, if I don't say much, I do feel deeply the debt of 
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gratitude I owe you in saving my life. Without you 
I must have drowned." 

* Hardly that.* He smiled and, prejudiced as she 
was against the man, Helen could not help acknow- 
ledging that his smile improved him vastly. It lighted 
up his face, showed a gocKi set of teeth and, relaxing 
the stem gravity of his expression, made him look 
years younger. "I am very glad to have been of 
some slight assistance," he went on, and in spite of 
his disclaimer, she fancied that he seemed gratified by 
her few words, * but you really need not feel yourself 
weighed down by a burdensome sense of obligation 
towards a total stranger. Anyone else could have 
pulled you out of the water as well as I did. You were 
actually in no danger at all. Those fellows in the boat 
could easily have held out an oar and taken you in, only 
they saw me coming and thought, no doubt, no further 
help was needed. My only merit was that I happened 
to be nearest to you, so, as you see, I cannot lay claim 
to gratitude for what was purely a lucky accident." 

** You may make light of it, but I cannot look at 
the matter with so much indifference," she replied 
warmlv. As he chose to disclaim the thanks that 
were his due, she, for her part, must be all the more 
scrupulous in giving them. *As it happens to have 
been my life that was in danger, perhaps I put an 
exaggerated value on its preservation. Anyhow, I 
should have been very loth to be left to the tender 
mercies of the men who upset me, and with or with- 
out your consent, I shall always feel supremely grateful 
to you for your prompt help. And by the by," she 
proceeded anxious to close the discussion, **areyounot 
making a mistake in speaking of yourself as a 
stranger? Surely we have met before?" 

Was it possible that she could have recognised him, 
wondered Ricardo with a start? 

"At the St. Osberts', I mean," she explained, noticing 
his sudden embarrassment. 
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■ Of course. You are quite right, Lady Helen/ 
he answered, promptly recovering his self-possession. 
* Only, thinking it extremely unlikely that you should 
even have realised my existence, I hesitated to recall 
myself to your remembrance.* 

'^It is well then, for the satisfaction of Mrs. Orundy, 
that I should be less modest in claiming your acquaint- 
ance," she retorted laughingly. **At all events with 
Lady St. Osbert to stand sponsor for an acquaintance, 
which has been cemented by my rescue from a watery 
grave, our introduction may surely now be considered 
as accomplished with all due form and ceremony. 
Therefore, Mr. Ricardo, it is forbidden to you, under 
pain of severe displeasure, ever to speak or think of 
yourself as a stranger again," and she held up a 
finger in mock warning. 

*Only too gladly I bow to your commands, Lady 
Helen," was the grave retort to this sally. 

These amenities exchanged, the two found themselves 
at the door of the farmhouse. Here Ricardo assiuned 
the direction of affairs. 

To summon the farmer^s wife, a loquacious lady, and 
acquaint her with their wants was the work of a 
moment. Very shortly Helen found herself ushered 
into a bedroom, while the good woman of the house 
bustled about in search of hot water and a change 
of garments. 

* They mayn't be what youVe accustomed to, Miss,* 
she said, displaying the contents of a big bundle in 
her arm, " still they're warm and clean. They belong 
to my daughter. She's in service, ladies' maid in a 
big family in London, Miss. Pray take all you want 
and welcome. They ought just about to fit you. 
Bessie's very much your height. Miss." 

Thankfully Helen selected a stock of clothing. To 
the good woman's surprise she rejected a quantity 
of finery, evidently from the mistress's cast-oiff wardrobe, 
and, choosing a plain black gown in whict the maid 
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had probably performed her duties, proceeded to arrajr 
herself in it. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

During a hot bath and a leisurely toilette Helen had 
time to reflect over her adventure and the hero of it. 

* How determined that man is to avoid me ! " she 
said to herself. *He had to save me, of course, but 
it was against his will. Why should he hold aloof, 
treating me, too, as if I were a child ; without a mind 
or will of my own? There is nothing more odious 
than being ordered about. Mr. Ricardo, I think, wants 
a lesson, and I have more than half a mind to give 
him one. Shall IP" She looked at herself in the 
glass, smiled, and decided that she would.' 

Lady Helen, it may be seen, was a long way re- 
moved from perfection. That smile of hers boded ill 
for the luckless Ricardo's peace of mind, for, with the 
will, she certainly possessed the power to compass his 
undoing; that is, if he were not fashioned of very 
different clay from the rest of mankind. For Helen 
was a very attractive girl and dangerous, not by 
reason of her good looks solely. A straight nose, 
white teeth, abundant golden brown hair, a clear skin 
and a pair of dark grey eyes, together with a general 
air of health and freshness, — charms such as these she 
possessed in common with tbe various good-looking 
English girls of which every season produces a more 
or less abundant supply. But about Lady Helen 
there was an air of distinction, a certain individuality 
which singled her out from the crowd, and compelled 
attention. No matter how you dressed- her it was 
the same. She was one of those enviable women who 
can wear anything, and, if she had had to make her 
toilette with a sheet, would have draped it in such a 
way as to render it a most effective and becoming 
garment. At any rate she never showed to better 

12 
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adrantage in her life than she did when she reap- 
peared dressed in the ladies^ maid's cheap black frock. 
Her fresh beauty triumphantly stood the test of the 
severely simple gown, and shone forth all the more 
brilliantly for its plain setting. 

She found Ricardo waiting for her in the best 
parlour, and it was probably in accordance with her 
resolution already formed that she bestowed on him 
a charming smile. 

* Here I am, rested, refreshed, and ravenous," she 
cried gaily. *Is that tea? Oh, how delicious!" 

It was tea, and excellent of its kind. New bread 
and butter, strawberry jam, and a gigantic plum-cake 
provided fare which Helen pronounced delicious, and 
to which she did full justice. With her smart frock 
she had laid aside her society manner, and talked 
away with a frank, spontaneous enjoyment of her novel 
situation of which those who knew her in society 
only would have thought her incapable. And her air 
of enjoyment was perfectly genuine. Her afternoon's 
adventure had amused and excited her. She liked her 
tea, she liked the assiduous regard for her comfort 
displayed by Ricardo, who, in spite of his misogynist 
ways, was beyond criticism in the matter of small 
attentions. Beyond all, she liked to see the effect of 
her power, as, by degrees, her companion's reserve 
melted and gave way to an air of interest more ab- 
sorbed perhaps than he quite realised. 

"This is really luxurious," she observed, as, seated 
in an arm-chair by the open window, she leaned back 
and lazily sipped the tea brought to her. " My sole 
anxiety now is Lady Fairfield. I really ought to send 
and let her know what has become of me." 

* Set your mind at rest, then, * was the reply. * By 
this time she knows what has happened — I sent a 
messenger to her myself." 

* You ! " Helen stared amazed at him. * But how 
did you know where to find her?" 
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* Very easily. In the first place, I had already heard 
of Mr. Evelyn's party, because someone was so kind as 
to offer me an invitation for it. In the second, I chan- 
ced to be close to the villa and saw you start from it." 

* Really! What a curious coincidence! So you, 
too, had come to Maidenhead on pleasure bent — or 
was it business? If so, I apologise humbly for the 
way in which, through me, you have been forced to 
waste your valuable time. Forgive me, and don't let 
me detain you, please." 

'^ Not at all. There is no business in the question. 
I came to Maidenhead this afternoon with the same 
object probably as yourself," he said quietly. 

** Which was?" 

*To kill time and enjoy a little fresh air." 

* Which objects apparently can be accomplished by 
you only in complete solitude. Pray, Mr. Ricardo, 
what have your fellow-creatures done to you that you 
should shun them so persistently? By vour own 
admission it was from choice that you Refused the 
Maidenhead party to-day? Have you by chance any 
special grudge against us English, or do you equally 
despise all society in your own country?" 

She spoke laughingly, but with a certain seriousness 
under her jesting manner. 

** In my own country ? " repeated Ricardo, parrying 
the attack by a counter question. * And what, Lady 
Helen, may I ask, do you suppose is my own country? " 

** I — really don't know. Are you not an American ? " 
she asked, a little bit taken aback. 

'Certainly not. I am as good a subject of Her 
Majesty as she possesses in the kingdom. I was bom 
and bred in England and never left it till I went to 
America to . . . ." he paused. 

"To seek your fortune, as the story books say," 
she concluded with a smile. 

" Well, yes ! To seek my fortune, if you like to put 
it in that way," he assented. 
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' Which you have found. Allow me to congratulate 
you, Mr. Bicardo, on the magnificent success you have 
achieved. There are not many men who realise the 
ohject of their ambition as thoroughly as you have 
done." 

*You are very kind, Lady Helen," he observed 
drily. * The only question is, have 1 done so at all ? 
Tour congratulations, 1 am afraid, are somewhat mis- 
placed. " 

She raised her eyebrows. What had she said to 
cause this sudden change? It was stupid of the man 
to take offence at so slight a personal allusion. 

*I beg your pardon," she said, with a slight blush. 
* Have I been impertinent in alluding to your circum- 
stances? I should not have ventured to do so, only, 
you see, wealth such as yours confers a sort of publi- 
city. It is notorious." 

* Quite so. If you congratulate me on having more 
money that I can possibly spend, well and good. 
That, however, is a very different matter from having 
attained the object of my ambition." 

*You seem to value money very slightly," she 
observed. 

**I? Oh, no! " he responded promptly. *I have 
suffered f^r too much froi^ the want of it to underrate 
it now that I have it. What I mean was that money 
was not the object of my search when I left my 
country. And mere money alone I can assure you 
is no compensation to me for the failure of the hope 
of my life." 

Helen was both touched and impressed by the 
profound earnestness and melancholy of his tone. 

* Poor man ! " she thought, jumping at once to the 
inevitable feminine conclusion. ''He must have had 
an unfortunate love affair. Jilted, no doubt. How he 
must have suffered ! " Her heart was a warm one, 
always ready to sympathise with misfortune. All 
resentment for her own slight now melted away in 
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genuine commiseration for the trouble, which had 
thrown a lasting cloud over the unhappy man's 
existence. 

•I am so sorry," she murmured sympathetically. 
« Money, indeed, is not everything, and no one knows 
that better than I do.* 

It was a stupid truism, but the silence was getting 
awkward and she could think of nothing better. 

He looked up with a smile, * Have you discovered 
that already ? ' he asked. * Can there be on your 
couch a crumpled roseleaf which money is unable to 
smooth? * 

Now he probably meant no offence, yet Helen chose 
to feel affronted at the question, and the way in which 
it was put. He seemed to look on her as a spoiled 
child, a point on which she was exceedingly sensitive. 

* Everyone, I imagine, has worries of some sort in 
their daily life," she retorted rather stiffly, *and I 
really don't know why I should be credited with 
immunity from the ills that beset my fellow-creatures. " 

*But you should have no worries," he rejoined 
gravely. "You have everything most dear to the 
heart of woman, youth, health, wealth, every possible 
advantage of mind and person. The world is at your 
feet. You have nothing to do but to follow your 
own inclinations. Life should be without a cloud 
for you." 

She thought he was laughing at her. To him, 
evidently, hers were but the fanciful affectations of 
an over-indulged child, to be treated with an air of 
indulgent patronage, and set aside as too trivial to 
be worthy of serious discussion. 

•You don't seem to have formed a very flattering 
idea of a woman's requirements," she now said with 
a scornful laugh. " To you, I suppose, we are just 
dolls to be flattered, humoured, bedecked with jewels 
and fine clothes, played with and despised." 

"Pardon me," he interrupted with great earnestness, 
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*I am the Terj last man in the world to harbour 
such an opinion. I owe to a woman far more than 
I can ever repay. The noblest and most generous 
nature I ever came across was a woman's, and for 
her sake, if for no other, your sex would always 
be sacred to me." 

'Then she couldn't have jilted him afber all! She 
must be dead then, or married perhaps to some other 
man all the time. I wonder whether she really was 
a nice woman. Who could she have been? " Such 
were the reflections which passed through Helen's mind 
at this handsome tribute to her sex. Notwithstanding 
its obvious sincerity, for some mysterious reason it 
did not seem to satisfy her altogether. She laughed 
again. **0h, now you fly to another extreme, * she 
said quickly, * I never meant to imply that we women 
were angels, superior to the ordinary weaknesses of 
humanity. What I do claim, though, is the possession 
of natural affections. Considering that I never knew 
my mother, that my father practically has been dead 
to me for years, that my life is spent amongst 
strangers, and that I literally haven't a single relation 
belonging to me in the world, I really fail to see in 
what respect my lot is so superior to that of others. * Her 
cheeks were red, her eyes bright and there was a sus- 
picious tremble in her voice as she concluded her speech. 

« Forgive me," began Ricardo getting up and walking 
to the window just as, with a great dash, a carriage 
drove up to the door and from it descended, not Lady 
Fairfield, but Jack Evelyn. A moment later the latter 
burst into the room, putting an end to a tete-a-tete 
which threatened to become awkward, as, with an anxious 
face, he exclaimed excitedly, 

** Good heavens, Helen, what has happened? We 
were hunting high and low for you when your mes- 
senger came. What made you venture out alone too? 
Why not have waited five minutes for me? Are you 
hurt? Have you sent for a doctor?" 
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"My dear Jack, do control yourself. Won't you 
sit down ?" Helen spoke with provoking coolness. * Why 
this excitement? Don't bombard me with questions, 
and ril tell you all about it. First of all I must 
introduce you to Mr. Ricardo,** which introduction 
was duly performed. ** Well, then, the simple facts 
are these," she went on carelessly, *I saw a most 
inviting canoe, got into it, and started on a voyage 
of discovery. A boat loaded with rowdy excursionists 
swamped me. Mr. Ricardo, who, luckily for me, hap- 
pened to be at hand, pulled me out of the water, and 
brought me here, where a most excellent farmer's 
wife provided me with a change of clothes — to say 
nothing of a delicious tea, which I have just finished. 
I now propose to walk up to the station and return 
home by the next train. I am vexed beyond words 
to have caused you or anyone else the smallest anxiety, 
but you can see for yourself that I am not one penny 
the worse for my adventure. And now. Jack, I am 
infinitely obliged to you, of course, for coming off to 
my help, but think of your duties as host. Go back 
at once, please, and beg Dorothy not to hurry home 
for me. She will find me quite safe and sound in 
bed on her return." 

"I am going back at once, but not without you," 
Jack announced. * It is ridiculous to talk of going 
home! besides, why should you? Lady Fairfield gave 
me orders to bring you back to her. Of course you 
must stay here for dinner according to the original 
programme. " 

"Indeed, I shall do nothing of the sort," was the 
decisive retort, " I'm not fit to be seen as I am. Home 
is the proper place for me, and home I mean to go. 
Don't press me. Jack, for indeed I must get back." 

This announcement virtually closed the discussion. 
When Helen adopted that tone she was not likely 
to change her mind, for Jack at all events. That 
luckless young man saw himself obliged to swallow 
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his disappointment with as good a grace as he could. 

"At all events if you must go, you can't set ofif 
at once and alone/ was all the remonstrance he ventured 
to make. " Come back any way to the villa with me, 
and I will see about trains and an escort for you.'' 

Helen shrugged her shoulders, ''I can assure you 
I don't require a nurse in the least," she began 
impatiently. ** No one will run away with me between 
here and Paddington." 

"I am quite at your disposal, Lady Helen,'' ob- 
served Bicardo, who, up till now, had been a silent 
spectator, " if you will do me the honour of accept- 
ing my escort." 

Jack thought the proposal a piece of presumption, 
coming, as it did, from a stranger. Helen, however, 
chose to accept it with the utmost relief and gratitude. 

" A thousand thanks ! " she said prettily. * Now 
that is really nice of you. I shall be delighted. You 
hear, Jack? It is all settled. Mr. Ricardo, for whose 
efficient care I can vouch from experience, will look 
after me. And if it will make you any happier, you 
may give us a lift as far as the station. You pass 
it, I know, on the way to the villa." 

Nothing, of course, was left to poor Jack but to 
mutter an unwilling assent to this arrangement. 

This he did. ** I suppose you must have it your 
own way," he said, looking terribly crestfallen, and 
wondering angrily why that Ricardo fellow couldn't 
see he wasn't wanted and take himself off. 

As a matter of fact the latter did consider whether he 
should not walk to the station and leave the cousins 
to a tete-a-tete drive. He decided not. What was 
this lovesick boy and his troubles to him? Why 
should he help the lad to opportunities he had neither 
the wit nor the courage to make for himself? And 
so together the trio proceeded to the station, where, 
as luck would have it, they found a London train just 
due. The journey to town called for no comment. 
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Ricardo established his charge in a first-class carriage, 
provided her with a large supply of newspapers and 
magazines, and considerately withdrew to the further 
end of the compartment. Little or no conversation 
passed between them, for the compartment was occupied 
by a couple of strangers. Helen, too, after the ex- 
citement of the afternoon was glad to lean back and 
be left to her own thoughts. At Paddington they 
parted. Before she stepped into her hansom, Helen 
shook hands with her preserver. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Ricardo, " she said with her most 
gracious air. ** A thousand thanks for all your kindness. 
I can give you a character as the best of watch dogs. 
Now you have broken the ice so far, you will come 
and see us, I hope. We are generally to be found 
at home at lunch time, or early in the afternoon, and 
Lady Fairfield, I know, will be glad to see you and thank 
you herself for the service you have rendered me.** 

To this speech Ricardo made a suitable and purely 
conventional acknowledgment, and the hansom drove off. 

*Will he come?** wondered Helen on her homeward 
drive, deciding after some reflection that it was doubtful. 
And then she tried to discover whether she liked the 
man or not. It was diflBcult to say. He had been 
most kind and attentive, and it was impossible to 
dislike a man who had saved one's life — yet — At 
all events he was different from other men, which was 
refreshing; yet whether the difference were for the 
better or the worse she could hardly tell. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Is the meantime, while Lady Helen was going through 
an experience destined in after years to rank as a 
turning point in her life, her sister-in-law was enjoy- 
ing the society of her numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances. Lady Fairfield, it must be acknowledged. 
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enjoyed far more liberty than either of her prede- 
cessors had done. Her husband apparently no longer 
considered it incumbent on him to act the part of 
gaoler towards his wife, and, without much difficulty, 
had been induced to allow her the enjoyment of a 
London season, while he, who detested town, remained 
in the country, running up occasionally to London for 
a night or two only. To all outward appearance, 
this alteration in Lord Fairfield's behaviour had been 
attended with perfect success. He was still subject, 
it is true, to occasional fits of unreasoning jealousy, 
of which no one but his wife suspected the violence. 
Still, on the whole the two lived together neither 
more nor less amicably than the majority of their 
acquaintances, and outwardly, nothing in his conduct 
suggested the smallest lack of confidence in her lady- 
ship. And such confidence seemed abundantly justi- 
fied. Lady Fairfield was discretion itself. Admired 
as she was, no breath of scandal had ever attached itself 
to her, no man's name had ever been coupled with hers. 
On the present occasion the young countess 
behaved very much as was her wont. After a short 
absence with Trevanion — her tour of inspection was 
not a lengthy one — she took up her position under 
the trees. There she sat chatting first with one 
and then with the other, expressed proper anxiety 
at the news of Helen's accident, and only under 
protest, allowed herself to be dissuaded from return- 
ing to London on the spot. However, in the end 
she did stay, dined with the rest of the party in the 
big tent, and after dinner wandered about the garden 
admiring the illuminations, which, as a matter of 
fact were exceedingly well done. And then, whether 
by accident or design, she chanced to loiter in the 
rear; her companions passed on, and she was left 
with Trevanion, who at that moment happened to be 
close to her. Possibly she was tired; possibly she 
considered one set of lanterns very much like another. 
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At all events in a very short time the two had 
wandered into a side path leading to nowhere, and, 
finding a secluded seat, had established themselves on it. 

"We are quite safe, I suppose," her ladyship 
remarked in a guarded tone. " No one is likely to 
notice us." 

•Not a soul,* he assured her. "They are all 
crowding down to the water to see the fireworks. 
No one will come this way, and if we were discovered 
I fail to see how it could hurt either you or me. 
Where is the harm in my talking to you for ten 
minutes alone? " 

** You don't understand," she returned, "one can't be 
too careful. With infinite pains I have gained a 
reputation for propriety, and I can't afford to lose it. 
Lord Fairfield's wife must be like Csesar's. If once 
my lord's suspicions were aroused — " 

"They are not likely to be," he interrupted deci- 
sively. * You take good care of that." 

"And I have need to do. You don't know Fair- 
field. I do. His jealousy is beyond all reason. It 
amounts almost to insanity. Do you know he began 
our married life with a lecture on morals and manners, 
and wound up by declaring that he would sooner see 
me dead, if he killed me himself, than stand by and 
see me betray him! It was ridiculous, of course, a 
mere fa^on de parler," and she laughed — such a pretty 
musical laugh as it was too — " still hardly calculated 
to reassure a timid bride.' 

* Your nerves I fancy didn't suffer much?" observed 
Trevanion cynically. 

"Thanks, no," she returned composedly. "Luckily 
for myself, I am not easily upset." 

" But then that distrust has passed away. At the 
present moment Lord Fairfield believes in you entirely, 
does he not? " said Trevanion, after a short pause. 

She shrugged her shoulders. " Ostensibly, perhaps ; 
not really. He certainly goes to Chillington and 
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leaves me alone in London. Still, I am never safe. 
When he does come back, it is always at the most 
inconvenient and unexpected moment. He would be* 
quite capable, too, of putting a watch upon me if he* 
thought it advisable. As it is I manage him very! 
well; only if he discovered anything, or thought he 
had, I should lose all my influence on the spot. 
Therefore one cannot be too careful, I assure you." 

**I am careful and patient too," he rejoined. *Only 
patience has its limits. For longer than I care to 
remember I have been at your beck and call, content 
with such notice as you would fling to your dog. 
Every dog has his day, remember; is mine never to 
come? Am I never to get more than the privileges 
of an ordinary acquaintance, an occasional ten min- 
utes of small talk? I give you everything. Will you 
risk nothing for me ? ** 

* I do risk everything for you, and you know it," 
she said soothingly. '^ Besides, do you think that I 
should insist upon aU this care and secrecy if it were 
not indispensable? It is just as hard upon me as 
upon you, I can assure you." This was not true, and 
he knew it. Lady Fairfield loved nothing better than 
to live in an atmosphere of intrigue. To arrive at 
her point, she would rather have walked ten miles in 
winding byways than one along a straight-forward 
road. Trevanion, however, did not contradict her 
assertion. ** Besides, we mustn't waste time in use- 
less argument, " she proceeded, " for I have something 
really important to say to you. Fairfield, you Imow, 
proposes to spend the autumn at Ghillington, an 
odious place in the wilds of Yorkshire. The shooting, 
which is excellent, is the only redeeming feature 
about it." 

'^ And all this means, I suppose, a separation of 
months," he put in, "for you will tell me, as usual, 
on no account to venture into the neighbourhood of 
Bluebeard's Castle." 
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•Not at all; on the contrary, I was about to ask 
you if you care for slaughter, because there is a 
little place to be let in the neighbourhood. The 
shooting marches with our own, and the house — the 
Manor — is not more than a mile from the Castle." 

* I see. Many thanks for your information. I have 
been thinking of getting a little box somewhere in 
the country, and from what you say, this place seems 
to be exactly what I want. I will make enquiries 
about it to-morrow." 

This speech was uttered for the benefit of a number 
of young people now advancing towards them. Lady 
Fairfield left her seat and went to meet them. 

''There is nothing beyond. I have just been 
exploring," she said, ''Mr. Trevanion tells me I am 
missing the fireworks. Shall we go back to them ? " 
Thus escorted, she reappeared on the lawn in time 
to show due admiration for a very pretty display of 
fireworks. Soon after this the party broke up. With 
the remainder of the company Lady Fairfield returned 
to town, and reached Park Lane soon after midnight. 
Lady Helen, she learned on enquiry, had returned 
about half.past six, had dined, and gone to bed early. 

"I shall not disturb her then to-night," decided 
her sister-in-law with a yawn, as she went off to her 
own room. 

She occupied a suite on the first fioor at the further 
end of the house, to reach which she had to pass 
her husband's dressing-room and den. As she came 
down the passage, the door of Lord Fairfield's sanc- 
tum opened, and to her surprise he appeared on the 
threshold. According to his habit, he had chosen to 
make one of his unexpected descents on the house- 
hold. One glance at his face showed his wife that 
he was in one of those gloomy, suspicious moods of 
his, which she had but too good reason to know and 
dislike. Her nerves, however, were well under her 
control, whatever her conscience may have been. No 
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sign of uneasiness betrayed itself either in face or 
manner, as with a pretty smile of welcome she went 
up to him. 

''Fairfield I is it you?" she exclaimed with an air 
of delighted surprise. "And when did you arrive? 
But, oh, you foolish man, why not send a telegram ? 
I would have stayed at home to welcome you. Poor 
thing! To find an empty house and no dinner! I 
am quite distressed. But come into the boudoir and 
let me hear your news and make much of you. Tell 
me, my lord, are you pleased to see your wife 
again?" 

Pretty as they were, these small cajoleries took no 
effect. Lord Fairfield bent down, and brushed with his 
lips the charming face uplifted to his, but his coun- 
tenance was stern and his voice harsh as he abruptly said, 

'^ So you are here at last ! May I ask, Dorothy, 
where you have been spending the evening?" 

The past eleven years had not materially altered 
his lordship's appearance. He was just the same 
reserved, gloomy, and rather forbidding individual as 
before, somewhat older and a good deal greyer, that 
was all. Ninety-nine wives out of a hundred would have 
resented, and very justly so, the offensive tone and 
manner of his question. Not so Lady Fairfield, who 
took it as a matter of course. 

'I have been at Maidenhead," she answered with 
gentle composure, ** Jack Evelyn has been entertaining 
a number of friends there, at a villa lent him for the 
occasion. He drove us down on his coach, provided 
a Hungarian band, dinner in a big marquee, fire- 
works to wind up with, and a special train to 
bring us back. It was altogether a pleasant party, 
all the nicest people in town to meet one, and the 
whole thing done en prince. I only wish you had 
been there." 

*And Helen? Why was she excluded from this 
charming entertainment?" 
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"Helen? Oh, but she went with me, naturally. 
Why, Fairfield, you dense man," and she smiled in 
a gently superior way, ^ don't you know that the 
party was given solely and entirely for her? Poor 
Helen had a most unlucky adventure. No sooner 
did we arrive than she wanders away, gets into a 
canoe, starts off on the river all alone, is upset, and 
of course drenches herself. Naturally she hurries 
home, which — having spoiled her frock, and run the 
risk of catching her death of cold — was decidedly the 
best thing she could do.* 

"And you remained?" 

Lady Fairfield raised her eyebrows, *I?* she echoed 
plaintively in answer to the implied reproach. * What 
was I to do? Helen was on her way back to town 
before I even knew what had happened. She never 
returned at all to the villa; otherwise, of course, I 
should have brought her back myself. As it was 
it was impossible to get away without a fuss, so it 
seemed better to stay." 

There was a long pause. The conversation was 
held in her ladyship's boudoir, a charming little snug- 
gery opening out of her dressing-room. During the 
ensuing silence. Lord Fairfield stood with his back to 
the fireplace, absently pulling at his moustache, while 
she toyed with the ornaments on a silver table at 
her elbow, and furtively watched her husband's face. 
He might be able to raise no valid objection, but she 
could see that her explanation had entirely failed to 
satisfy him. The silence was growing unbearable, 
when she at last broke it. 

** Have you nothing to say to me, Fairfield, after 
our separation?" she asked with a. faint accent of 
reproach in her voice. 

He roused himself. * Certainly, I have," he retorted 
grimly, *I have been waiting for you since nine 
o'clock for the express purpose of announcing to you 
certain plans I have made. As you know, I intend 
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to make Chillington my headquarters for the remain- 
der of the year. The house will be ready for us in 
a week's time. Will you kindly make your arrange- 
ments to leave London on Friday week?" 

Next week! Here was a thunderbolt! For a 
moment she was paralysed. Why, June was not half 
over, and the season was to be an unusually late 
one! A foreign potentate was expected in July, for 
whose benefit all the great houses were reserving 
their entertainments. And to be shut up at Chillington, 
the place of all others she loathed ! It was intolerable ! 
In the annoyance of the moment she lost her self- 
command for the first time in her intercourse with 
her husband. 

* Leave town next week!" she exclaimed in a voice 
that had grown shrill and sharp with anger and 
dismay. * Indeed I shall do nothing of the sort." 

*And why not?** he demanded harshly. "By what 
reason do you refuse obedience to my wishes? Why 
this desire to remain away from me ? Are you animated 
by a spirit of opposition, an unwifely desire to thwart 
my wishes, or has London any special attraction for 
you?" 

Lady Fairfield could have bitten her tongue out, 
as she saw the result of her one unguarded speech. 
His eyes were burning, his face lowering, his muscles 
twitching with ill- suppressed rage. The demon of 
jealousy and suspicion, only too easily excited, was 
now roused in its full fury. 

"Don't, Fairfield, you quite frighten me!" she said 
deprecatingly. " It is not just or kind of you. Of 
course, if you desire it, I am ready to go to Chil- 
lington to-morrow with you. I am the last person 
to oppose you.* Only I do confess I should prefer 
for the present to remain in town." 

* And why ? Give me your reason, that is, if you 
are not ashamed of it?" he asked roughly with an 
unpleasant sneer. 
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•I am not ashamed of it and I will give it you," 
her quiet air of wounded dignity was simply perfect. 
*I wish to remain in London on Helen's account. 
Jack Evelyn is on the brink of a proposal, which 
Helen, I have reason to think, will accept. Only like 
many girls she is shy, is not quite sure of herself 
probably, and is holding back. One would not wish 
her otherwise. There is nothing more odious than 
to see a girl fling herself at a man's head. Still 
there are limits. It is time the affair was settled. 
By taking flight, all opportunity for arriving at an 
understanding will be lost, and through my fault. I 
shall feel that, by putting so great an obstacle in the 
way of Helen's happiness, I have failed in my duty 
towards her." 

He laughed contemptuously, * I am quite ready to 
bear all responsibility in the matter," he said. "If 
Evelyn wants Helen, he can easily follow her. Such 
a trifle as an absence of a few weeks won't deter 
him, if his love be worth anything at all. If not, she 
is very well rid of him. Besides Helen has plenty 
of friends. Let her stay with one or other of them 
till the end of the season. I do not insist on her 
presence at Chillington. With you, Dorothy, it is 
different. We have been apart long enough. I do 
not approve of the modem system under which hus- 
bands and wives each go their own way. I will not 
sanction it. A wife's way is her husband's ; her place 
is by his side. I am going to Chillington and you will 
be good enough, if you please, to accompany me there." 

This decision Lady Fairfield very wisely accepted 
as final. She had another card to play, but she 
reserved it for a better opportunity. 

*Very well," she said, submissively. *You know 
best. I will be ready by Friday, and Helen may please 
herself. And now good-night, Fairfield; I am very 
tired." 

And so they separated. Lord Fairfield went to his 

13 
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own don. He had gained his own way; he had 
received a perfectly satisfactory account of his wife's 
movements; yet he spent hours brooding over their 
interview, and working himself up into a highly inju- 
rious and unnecessary state of excitement. 

Lady Fairfield, for her part, was not a person to 
indulge in useless regrets. The sudden pig-headedness 
displayed by her husband, together with her own 
stupid self-betrayal, had been annoying in the last 
degree. It was over now and done with, and there 
was no reason why she should commit a second act 
of folly by losing her night's rest and crying over 
spilt milk. And so she resolved to be more careful 
in future, and rapidly sketched out a plan of action. 
And then she went to bed and, in a very few minutes, 
was sleeping the placid untroubled sleep popularly 
supposed to be the attribute of those whose consciences 
are at rest, but just ao frequently given to those, who, 
like herself, possess no conscience at all to speak of. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The next few days passed uneventfully enough. To 
all appearance Lady Fairfield acquiesced entirely in her 
husband's arrangements, and was busying herself with 
her preparations for departure. 

His lordship made his appearance in his wife's 
drawing-room only at uncertain irregular intervals, 
and spent his time chiefly in his own rooms, where 
presumably he found amusement of a kind not 
apparent to the casual observer. 

As for Helen, she loitered through the usual routine. 
The usual morning ride, the afternoon calls and teas, the 
evening dinners, receptions and balls completely filled up 
her time. Mechanically she went through them all, finding 
them twenty times more wearisome and unsatisfactory 
than she had ever done before. For some reason or 
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other, just now, she was decidedly upset. It could 
hardly be that she was annoyed to leave Lon- 
don, because she professed the utmost relief at the 
pirospect. 

"I am sick and tired of this eternal going out," 
she at once declared, '^ and shall be simply delighted 
to get into the country again/ 

* Ah, she says so, but one mustn't quite believe 
it all,* was Lady Fairfield's explanation of this decla- 
ration, when it was repeated to her by her husband. 
" Helen, you know, is proud, and quite right too ; of 
course she would never wait on here for the express 
purpose of being proposed to. She wouldn't give 
Jack Evelyn an opportunity. He must make it. Still 
one can read between the lines. Li her heart of 
hearts she is disappointed; I am sure of it." 

Be that as it may, there was certainly one small 
matter over which Helen latterly had experienced 
considerable annoyance. It was perhaps but a trifle, 
and unworthy of serious consideration. Still, no one 
likes to be thwarted, and Helen, who was of a rather 
masterful disposition, was no exception to the rule. 
It had been distinctly annoying to her to be reminded 
in a practical way of the truth of a certain proverb 
about first catching your hare, etc. Where indeed 
was the use of a snare, however cunningly laid, when 
the bird never so much as went near it? All of 
which, being interpreted, means that Mr. Bicardo had 
not chosen to prosecute his acquaintance with her. 
All that politeness demanded of him he had certainly 
done, in leaving a card of enquiry at Fairfield House 
the day after the adventure, at an hour too when the 
ladies were certain to be out. And he had had other 
opportunities too. Twice for instance she had seen 
him riding in the Row, on a handsome vicious black 
mare. Was he so fully occupied with controlling its 
vagaries, that he could not even come up and ask 
her himself how she felt after her ducking? Helen, 
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who had half reined in her horse when she saw him, 
was unspeakably indignant when, lifting his hat, he 
passed her with a formal salutation. After that, 
she determined to waste no further thought on so 
churlish an individual. Henceforth the mere mention 
of his name was sufficient to make her put her chin 
in the air, and affect absolute unconsciousness of 
what was being said. She was called upon to execute this 
manoeuvre tolerably frequently too. Lady Fairfield, who 
had discovered that the topic was an unpleasant one, was 
never tired of dilating on the accident, and extolling 
the service rendered by Ricardo. Her only regret 
was, that, every evening being already fully occupied 
up to the day of her departure, she was unable to ask 
him to dinner. 

The one person, whose moans at the premature 
closing of Fairfield House were loud, unceasing, and 
genuine, was Jack Evelyn. 

''Tm off," he announced gloomily. "London is a 
detestable hole, and if you insist on leaving, there 
will be nothing to keep me here. I shall try Norway." 

**A capital idea," observed Helen, to whom, in the 
interval between the acts of the opera, this project 
was confided. " If you lose no time you may yet be 
there in time to see the midnight sun ! * She spoke 
absently, for she was sweeping the house with her 
opera-glass, and her eye had lighted on a tall man, 
who, standing up with his back to the stage, was 
surveying the boxes. 

** If I go, " went on the young man, with increas- 
ing dolefulness, '*! shall be away for some time, a 
couple of months, at the very least. I might push 
on into Russia by Finland and try my hand with 
bear. But why should I bore you with my plans? 
You are not even listening ! Of course you don't care 
twopence what I do, or where I go, so long as I 
don't inflict my society on you.** 

Helen laid down her glass and stared Jn astonish- 
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ment at this outburst of jealous petulance, which, to 
do him justice was quite unprecedented on the part 
of the longsuffering Jack. 

"Why this outbreak?** she asked. Her conscience 
told her that the reproach was but too well-founded, 
yet she assumed an air of innocent bewilderment. 
** Of course I am listening to your plans with the 
greatest interest. Next week, or shortly, at any rate, 
you are off to Norway, where you remain two months, 
after which you propose to visit Russia for sporting 
purposes. A charming programme, such a refreshing 
variation from the eternal round of Goodwood, Cowes, 
Homburg and Scotland! What is the matter with 
you. Jack ? what do you expect me to say ? " 

He looked round. Mr. Trevanion, bland, courteous 
and irreproachably got up, had just entered Lady 
Fairfield's box and was engaged in conversation with 
her. The box was a large one; the other couple 
were at the further end of it. To all intents and 
purposes the cousins were alone. 

* You must know what I want," said Jack, speaking 
in a hurried whisper. * Forgive me, Helen, I was 
horribly rude; only I can't stand your indifference. I 
can't go without a word. When can I see you? 
Will you be at home to-morrow ? I must speak to you 
alone— you know why?** 

Helen looked down, opening and shutting her fan 
in an uncertain embarrassed way. 

*I don't know — I can't say — ,* she began ner- 
vously, ** at least, how can I tell ? Jack, why do you 
drive me up into a corner like this? Don't come, 
please. I don't want to hear anything — at least not 
now. Wait — later on — when you come back perhaps." 

''But I have waited and waited," he pleaded in the 
same low agitated tones. * I can't wait. There must 
be an end to this some day. If you mean to chuck 
'me, do it at once. If you don't care for me, why not 
say so and put me out of my misery?" 
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* But I do care — only not in the way you want. 
You know I never did pretend to be in love," she began 
hesitatingly. 

'^ Still, as long as there is no one else," he inter- 
rupted eagerly. 

She met his eyes quite frankly, 'Don't be a goose, ** 
she said unconcernedly, '^ who should there be P " 

** Then I don't mind. Why should you hesitate? 
Upon my word it seems a conceited sort of thing to 
say, but I really believe you like me better than you 
think you do. Indeed I wouldn't press you if I 
didn't believe I could make you happy." 

She was hesitating. He could see it. With 
renewed confidence he leaned forward. Under ordin- 
ary circumstances Jack Evelyn was a gentlemanly 
niceish-looking young man, with rather good 
features, marred by a lack of expression. Now, how- 
ever, with his boyish face all aglow with passion, his 
blue eyes filled with fire, he was transformed into as 
brave and ardent a lover as any woman could desire. 
" Say 'yes,' Helen — I swear you shall never regret it,* 
he urged. 

*I can't, no — no — Oh, what shall I say? You 
frighten me," she shrank back, looking distressed. 

He drew himself up, wounded at the rebuff, * Oh, 
if you can't bear the sight of me, that's enough. I 
don't want to force myself on any woman," he said 
roughly. 

*It isn't that — don't be so foolish — I do like you 
much better than any other man I know, only I don't 
love you," she murmured irresolutely. *If I were to 
marry you now, I should do it to get away from a 
lot of things I hate, and to have my own way. It 
wouldn't be right. It is a shame to take everything 
from you and give nothing." 

* But if I am content ? I shall not quarrel with my 
bargain, I assure you," he said eagerly. 

She shook her head, *' No — no — I can't do it, 
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Jack ; don't press me. Give me time — I really do 
want to consult your happiness as well as my own. 
Go to Norway, and leave me to think it over. Any- 
how you must stop now. People are looking at us." 

He sighed and looked disappointed, ** Then, will 
you promise to give me a definite answer on my 
return? " he asked. 

** I will. It shall be * yes' or * no.' Come for your 
answer as soon as you please affcer,** she paused and 
thought for a moment, ** the first of October ; you shall 
have it then. And, Jack, I know I have plagued 
you, but I never meant to be unkind. And if once I 
do give you my word — I am not saying that I shall — 
still if I do, you may be sure I shall never go back 
from it." 

^'I suppose I must be satisfied," said Jack, who 
looked very much the reverse, " but the first of Octo- 
ber is a tremendous way ofiF. It will be an age to 
look forward to. After all, I needn't go to Norway." 

*0h, yes, you must," she interrupted decidedly. 

* It is all settled now. We are not to meet. We 
are to hold no communication until the first of Octo- 
ber. Then, if you should still be in the same mind, 
come to me, and I will answer any question you wish 
to put me. If you have changed your mind well and 
good, no harm will be done." 

**0h, I am not likely to change," he protested. 

* Yes, Lady Fairfield, " he rose from his seat at the 
back of the box. *What is it?" he asked, advancing 
towards the latter, who now thought fit to inter- 
rupt the tete-a-tete. 

* Mr. Evelyn, Helen, dear, excuse me one moment, 
but am I right in thinking I recognise Mr. Ricardo 
in the stalls?" demanded that lady, * there, just in 
front of us, in about the centre of the house — 
the man I mean who helped you out of the water the 
other day." Helen assumed an air of profound indif- 
ference and said nothing. It was Jack who answered, 
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'Yes, that's the man — I see him, a taU chap with 
a beard and an ugly cut across his face/ he said, 
glancing in the direction indicated. 

* Could one get at him, I wonder?" murmured her 
ladyship, " I should really like to have the oppor- 
tunity of thanking him personally. It seems so ungra- 
cious to leave London without a word. Mr. Evelyn, 
would it be troubling you too much? ^ 

''Not at all," said the latter. '"I'll go and fetch 
him.. I know him slightly. It will be all right." 

*Is it worth while, Dorothy?" Helen interposed, 
with an air of nonchalance. ** The next act will begin 
almost immediately, and Mr. Ricardo will not thank 
you for dragging him up here." 

" There is plenty of time I think, Helen. The waits 
are inordinately long, and I am really anxious to make 
the man's acquaintance," observed her sister-in-law 
with quiet persistence; and Helen made no further 
remonstrance. 

Jack left the box and shortly afterwards was seen- 
in the stalls, where he accosted Ricardo, and after a 
few words of explanation the two disappeared. 

' Kismet ! " said the millionaire to himself, as young 
Evelyn acquitted himself of his mission. ** It is fate ; 
I shall fight no longer against it." 

Somewhat to Helen's surprise therefore, he duly 
appeared, was welcomed by Lady Fairfield with the 
utmost graciousness, while he received from Helen a 
couple of fingers, a conventional smile and a momen- 
tary glance. Then, as though she had done all that 
could possibly be expected of her, she turned her head 
away and with a provoking air of indifference began 
to examine her fan. Towards the most everyday 
acquaintance such conduct would have been marked; 
towards a man, who a few days ago, had saved her 
life it was unpardonably rude. Lady Fairfield, as in 
duty bound, came to the rescue. Common courtesy 
demanded that some attention should be shown to 
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one, who had rendered so signal a service to her and 
hers. If Helen were regardless of her debt of grati- 
tude, then she, Dorothy, must prove that the family, 
at least, was not unmindful of its obligations. And 
so she devoted herself to the entertainment of the 
millionaire. To all appearance she succeeded admirably. 
Where, now, was the reluctant reserve by which 
Ricardo's manner to Helen herself had been so strongly 
marked? Gone — vanished! Lady Fairfield's charming 
flatteries were received with obvious gratification, and 
the conversation flowed without a pause or hitch, until 
a few preliminary bars of music told the audience 
that the next act was about to commence. Even 
then Ricardo did not take his leave. While two of 
the finest singers of the day outdid themselves in the 
impassioned love duet of the balcony act from Romeo 
and Juliet, he retreated to the background and listened 
silently. To Helen the music of the opera was familiar. 
It always moved and fascinated her beyond words. 
To-night, however, for some unexplained reason, it 
spoke with a new force; it bore a fresh meaning, 
vague, bewildering, painful almost in its intensity, yet 
dangerously sweet. As spell-bound, thrilled, roused 
out of herself she listened, with shining eyes and 
beating heart, she chanced to look up. With an 
electric thrill of sympathy and -mutual comprehension 
her eyes met the gaze of her strange preserver fixed 
upon her. It was for a second only ; and then, angry 
with herself and with him — why, and wherefore, it 
was hard to say — she flushed deeply and turned away 
her head. At the end of the act Ricardo said good- 
bye. This time he received two fingers only without 
either glance or smile. The girl's manner, indeed, was 
so studied in its mechanical coldness that Lady Fairfield, 
on the way to the reception at which they were due, 
took what for her was a most unusual course. She 
ventured, namely, on a little open criticism of her 
charge's behaviour. 
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* Helen, dear!" she began in a gentle voice, under 
which lay a certain asperity she was not able entirely 
to veil, ^ were you quite polite to Mr. Ricardo to- 
night?" 

'^ In what way was I rude?* retorted Helen in a 
voice, whose asperity she made no attempt at all to 
control. Lady Fairfield considered: 

* Well, rude is a strong term, " she corrected mildly. 
'Ungracious, perhaps, would be the better word. 
It was ungracious I think, to ignore the man so com- 
pletely as you did, to address no remark at all to 
him, and barely to wish him good-bye when he left. 
And, considering the enormous obligation under which 
he has placed you, any unfirraciousness seems particu- 
larly unLcomi' 

Helen flushed. * Everything there was to be said 
in the way of thanks I did say the other day," she 
replied quickly. '^ The subject seemed to bore him. 
He wanted to be left alone, so I naturally ceased to 
pester him with my gratitude. Remember, Dorothy, 
it was not I who invited him to the box; when he 
came, I only did what I could to meet Iiis wishes and 
spare him attention which was evidently distasteful 
to him." 

**I really think you must be mistaken," retorted 
her sister-in-law, who had listened to the foregoing 
speech with the liveliest satisfaction. ' So far as I 
could see, Mr. Ricardo was most anxious to accept 
any small civility one might be able to show him. 
There was no trace of the misanthrope or recluse 
about him. Indeed, personaUy, I found Urn astonisli- 
ingly well-mannered and presentable." 

'Nobody ever suggested that he was otherwise 
than presentable, so far as I know," said Helen, who 
seemed exceedingly irritable that evening. ' Of course 
he can make himself agreeable enough when he 
chooses; only, you see, you happen to get on with 
him, while I, it appears, do not ; it is my misfortune 
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and not my fault, so pray do not scold me, Dorothy, 
because the man has chanced to take a dislike 
to me." 

"How ridiculous Helen is to show her pique so 
plainly," decided Lady Fairfield. ''It all comes of 
the absurd way she has been spoiled. This Bicardo 
is evidently a man of some independence. Her wealth 
is no attraction to him, and he won't stand her airs 
and graces. Tm not in the least surprised." Well, 
it was pleasant to think that for once she, Dorothy, 
had succeeded in pleasing where the all*conquering 
beauty had failed. Her ladyship said no more. Pri- 
vately, however, she determined that the good taste 
and discrimination evinced by the millionaire should 
not go unrewarded. It was Helen who broke the 
silence. 

• Jack is talking of a trip to Norway," she remarked. 
•Indeed! Not a lengthy expedition, of course?" 

returned the other. 

• A matter of months, I fancy ! He seems to have 
an idea of pushing on to Russia after bear." 

• She must have refused him. Can the girl be 
mad?" wondered Lady Fairfield, who hardly knew 
whether to rejoice or lament over the intelligence. 
To get this headstrong unmanageable charge off her 
hands would be a relief, but then, would it be pleasant 
to witness so brilHant a marriage? 

•I am surprised," she said aloud; * of course I 
don't want to force your confidence but — Mr. Evelyn's 
intentions have always been an open secret. I am 
afraid, Helen, you have to answer for this sudden 
flight." 

''If you mean that I have refused Jack, you are 
quite mistaken," was the provoking retort. "Singular 
as it may appear, he originated the plan entirely by 
himself. We parted the best of friends and I have 
no doubt we shall meet as soon as he returns." 

" I am delighted to hear it, both for your sake and 
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his own,* was the reply, not perhaps as strictly truth- 
ful as it might have been. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Now it was not to be supposed that discourtesy, so 
marked as to have roused Lady Fairfield to remon- 
strance, should have escaped the notice of the person 
who, after all, was most affected by it. Ricardo must 
have been the very densest man on earth, which he 
certainly was not, if, on entering Lady Fairfield's box, 
he had not at once perceived Lady Helen's hostile 
attitude towards him. In what way had he managed 
to incur her displeasure? This was the question 
over which for many hours that evening he fruit- 
lessly puzzled himself. It could have been no trifle 
that had caused so sudden and marked an alteration 
in her manner; of that he felt confident. Either her 
conduct was inexcusable, or else she possessed some 
just and valid cause of complaint against him. Now, 
considering the great exercise of self-denial by which 
alone he had hitherto held aloof, he ought to have 
accepted in a proper spirit of thankfulness a condition 
of things, which, once for all, placed him beyond the 
reach of temptation. However, he did not look upon 
the matter in so philosophical a light. It was one 
thing to turn away voluntarily from a tempting but 
unwholesome draught of happiness, and quite another 
to see it snatched away from his lips. 

Helen probably was the only creature in the 
world whoF3 good opinion he really coveted. To 
forfeit that opinion for some trifling misunder- 
standing perhaps, a thing a couple of words would 
explain, was more than he could endure. And so 
the next morning, in an effort to re-establish himself 
in her good graces, he proceeded carefully at one 
stroke to undo all the good effected by his previous 
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resolute self-control. And this was how it came 
about that, as Helen, in the course of her early morn- 
ing ride, was pursuing her solitary way along the un- 
frequented portion of the Row north of the Serpen- 
tine, to her infinite surprise a Toice at her elbow said, 
* Good-morning.* 

She turned with a start and an air of anything but 
pleasure. She had chosen this deserted ride for the 
express purpose of the enjoyment of her own society, 
and she was annoyed to be disturbed from her own 
thoughts. She was still more annoyed on recognising 
the intruder, who was none other than the obnoxious 
Ricardo himself. He had pulled up by her side and 
was looking at her with that curious glance of his, 
which, although perfectly respectful, was questioning, 
dominant and altogether disconcerting. It made her 
feel awkward, almost shy, an altogether novel and 
unpleasant experience to her. With a slight and 
chilly bow of recognition she wished him good-morn- 
ing, made a remark about the weather, and subsided 
into silence. If, by such a reception, she hoped to 
drive him away, she found herself signally disap- 
pointed. He certainly took no notice of her obser- 
vation, which indeed merited none. Nevertheless, quite 
undaunted by her frigidity, he kept his place at her 
side. For a few minutes they rode together in silence. 
Helen looked at him, and acknowledged grudgingly 
that he showed to advantage on horseback. Had it 
not been for that disfiguring scar on his face, he might 
almost have passed for a good-looking man. How 
old could he be ? she wondered. Five-and-forty ? Fifty, 
perhaps? There was a lot of grey in his hair, and 
his face was that of an elderly man; yet his figure 
and movements seemed to indicate that he must still 
be in his prime — "What" — his voice interrupted her 
speculations. 

* What is the matter, Lady Helen? In what way 
have I been so unfortunate as to offend you?' he 
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was asking, with provoking abruptness. Helen was 
completely taken aback, and coloured visibly. 

*To offend me? Have I shown any signs of 
offence then ? " she demanded with some hauteur, 
angry with herself at her own gaucherie. 

** I think so/ he answered gravely, 'you certainly 
gave me to understand last night at the opera that 
my presence was unwelcome to you.' 

Helen was silent. Conventionality was a quality 
she affected to despise. Her chief grievance against 
the sex was that men were all alike, all cut afber 
the same pattern, down even to their very compliments 
and love-making. Here at all events was a man 
against whom no such accusation could be brought; 
yet it was doubtful whether she relished his plain 
speaking. 

''And so,* he proceeded, *it seems to me that I 
shall > be acting perhaps more in accordance with your 
wishes, if I refuse an invitation for lunch Lady Fair- 
field has been good enough to give me.'' 

* Indeed, I beg you will do nothing of the kind,* 
protested Helen, whose conscience was now pricking 
her. After all, perhaps he had not meant to avoid 
her; in which case her rudeness had been unpardon- 
able. * Any guest of Lady Fairfield will be of 
course welcome to me, and I am sure I beff your 
pardon if I have said o^ done anything to maW you 
think otherwise. Besides," and here for the first 
time she smiled, "in your case the special claims " 

* Oh, that ! " he interrupted hastily, * I had not 
thought of it again. I hope you don't consider me 
capable of making capital out of a mere accident to 
force myself upon you ? ' 

* No, I don't. I only think you one of the most 
touchy individuals it has ever been my fate to encoun- 
ter," she answered frankly. During the last few 
minutes she had recovered her temper marvellously. 
" Really, Mr. Ricardo, you are a little unreasonable 
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are you not? Confess it. You reject every advance, 
you shut yourself up in impenetrable seclusion; and 
then you complain, because, in compliance with your 
own expressed wishes, one leaves you alone." 

So that was it I Knowing her sensitive nature, 
he might have guessed it before. Of course she 
had been chilled and wounded by his churlish 
reception of the kindness which the warmth of her 
gratitude prompted her to show him. And how could 
he excuse himself? How show her that his conduct 
was dictated to him by the force of circumstances, 
not by his own will? 

*What expressed wishes?* he said, slowly, *! 
know of none. Only, Lady Helen, can you not 
understand that a man may have no desire for soli- 
tude ; yet he will hesitate to force his way into a 
society, to which his antecedents give him no right 
to aspire." 

Helen laughed, 'Now you are ridiculous,* she 
observed lightly, "you will understand that I know 
nothing of those antecedents of yours, nor would I, 
on any account, appear unduly inquisitive over your 
private concerns. Only you must allow me to say 
that, whatever you choose to call yourself, it is plain 
that by birth and training you are a gentleman in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word. As such, of 
course, you are entitled to mix in any society on 
terms of equality." 

Ricardo did not dispute this assertion. ' A gentle- 
man," he echoed thoughtfully, * well, yes, perhaps. 
Let us grant that, in the old days, I did enjoy the 
usual education and associations of a gentleman's 
son. Only supposing, Lady Helen, that a gentleman 
should forfeit his right to the title, and be cut off 
from contact with his own class; not by his own 
fault, mind you, but from force of circumstances over 
which he has no control. Supposing that, were cer- 
tain facts known, no man of honour would associate 
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with him, far less introduce him to his home. In 
such a case do you consider such a man justified 
in ignoring the past and using his wealth as a 
lever to regain the position he has lost? ' 

Helen who could not say * yes/ and was reluctant to 
say ^no," begged the question. *A great deal you 
know is condoned nowadays in a rich man,' she 
observed drily. 

''Not this/ was the laconic answer. 

' But this man you said was innocent/ she rejoined, 
hesitatingly. * Why, then, sail under false colours at 
all? I should say, Speak out, and let the world judge 
for itself. ' 

'^ No one is bound to incriminate himself. The man 
is innocent — wholly so, but he cannot prove it. To 
speak at all would be synonymous with condemnation." 

Helen looked at him with frank candid eyes, in 
which there shone a world of pity. *I can enter 
into your scruples," she said simply, "for nothing 
would be more distasteful to me, I know, than to feel 
I had gained a footing anywhere under false pretences, 
so to speak. Still, to be punished for what one never 
did! It seems so unfair, so cruel." 

*It is cruel," he retorted emphatically. 'There is 
an ineffaceable stain on my past, I admit it; a stain, 
which, if deserved, would render me unJBit to enter the 
presence of any honest man or woman. It is unde- 
served. I give you my word of honour for it, the 
value of which you must judge for yourself. I am 
the victim of the most fiendish fate that ever hounded 
down an innocent man, and made an outcast and a 
wanderer of him. ..." he checked himself suddenly. He 
did not wish to appeal to her sympathy by the 
recital of his wrongs. *And now," he went on 
quietly, * you understand my position. What is your 
verdict? May I accept Lady Fairfield's hospitality? 
I shall abide by your answer. And if it be *no/ I 
shall not complain." 
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Helen did not Hesitate. He had been ill-ireated, 
and, like all generous natures, her sympathies were 
dangerously prone to enlist themselves on the losing 
side. 

* But it is not * noM ** she exclaimed impulsively with 
obvious sincerity. « So far as I am concerned, you 
will always be most welcome at Fairfield House. I 
believe you; and if you care for my friendship it is 
yours. " 

* Thank you,** was all he said in reply to this offer, 
but it was evident that his silence proceeded from no 
lack of appreciation of it. There was a long pause. 

*Mr. Ricardo," Helen began at last, hesitatingly, 
* of course I shall respect your confidence ; only I am 
bound to tell you that I can answer for mysehf only, 
not for Lady Fairfield. On many subjects we do not 
think alike, and on such an one it is more than likely 
we might differ." 

He smiled and looked relieved, * Lady Fairfield ! * 
he observed carelessly, with a faint note of contempt 
in his voice, not altogether displeasing to his hearer. 
** Never mind Lady Fairfield. Believe me, she would 
not thank you for telling her. She would infinitely 
prefer to accept me as the latest specimen of the 
workman millionaire, and, as such, an interesting sort 
of savage," which was so entirely true that Helen's 
scruples were silenced. On the whole the latter 
enjoyed her ride. If she desired a companion different 
from the ordinary run of men, she found it in Bicardo. 
He remained with her for some time talking of his 
various travels and adventures, about which he had 
plenty to say and said it well. When at last she 
turned homewards she found to her surprise that 
her ride had lasted quite three quarters of an hour 
longer than usual. At Fairfield House she found a 
certain commotion prevailing. A carriage was waiting 
at the door, while Lord Fairfield, looking anxious, 
hovered about the hall and staircase. 

14 
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•Is that you, Helen?" lie asked, •Dorothy, I am 
sorry to say, is very unwell this morning. I had to 
send off in haste for Sir James Parker.* 

•Indeed! What is wrong? ** asked Helen, who was 
not as much taken aback by this sudden indisposition 
as a total stranger might have been. 

• I don't exactly know. Sir James is with her now. " 
Helen considered. "This illness of hers is rather 

sudden," she observed, "Dorothy was perfectly well 
last night. Of what does she complain?" 

• Of headache, general faintness and prostration. " 
•It will pass off no doubt; 1 expect she has been 

overdoing it a little," was the somewhat unsympathetic 
rejoinder, and Lady Helen retired to change her 
habit. 

Sir James, however, did not dismiss the subject in 
that light and airy fashion, when, after a protracted 
interview with the invalid, he emerged to give his 
report. Lady Fairfield's state of health was most 
unsatisfactory ; her nervous system was out of gear, her 
digestion impaired, her general condition one of extreme 
debility, requiring complete rest, combined with con- 
stant care. Such, stripped of all circumlocution and 
ambiguous phraseology, was the gist of the great 
man's opinion. 

"It is as well that our arrangements for leaving 
London are all completed," Lord Fairfield suggested, 
• Lady Fairfield, no doubt, will be very much the 
better for country air." 

•On no account!" protested Sir James. 

He was a man of undoubted ability, but his detractors 
were perhaps not entirely wrong, when they declared 
that he owed his celebrity chiefly to his complaisance 
in pandering to the fads and weaknesses of his dis- 
tinguished patients. • Lady Fairfield just now is quite 
unequal to any journey, quite unequal," he now 
declared. • For the present it is imperative that she 
should remain in town under my own supervision. 
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Later on, as she recovers tone, I should be inclined 
to recommend a course of German baths." 

Lord Fairfield looked disturbed. Whatever his eccen- 
tricities, his devotion as a husband was unquestion- 
able. 

''But there is no serious harm, I trust?" he asked 
anxiously. *You apprehend no danger?" 

** Certainly not. Certainly not. Set your mind 
entirely at rest," Sir James hastened to reply. **AJ1 
that is needed is care. If neglected. Lady Fairfield 
may drift into chronic invalidism, nerves, hysteria, 
intense debility, and a quantity of distressing compli- 
cations. But there shall be no neglect. A month of 
careful treatment, amusement without fatigue, strict 
adherence to my prescriptions, and her ladyship will 
be completely herself again. I answer for it. Good- 
morning." 

Now Lord Fairfield might and did suspect that his 
wife, to escape a hated sojourn at Chillington, had 
magnified a trifiing ailment into a serious disorder. 
Also that Sir James, anxious to retain so profitable 
a patient, was encouraging her in so doing. Still, 
he was powerless to oflfer any opposition. Although 
an arbitrary man he was not a brute. To drag his 
wife from oflF a sick-bed, in direct defiance of her 
doctor's orders, was an extreme measure he was not 
prepared to take. And so Lady Fairfield played her 
trump card and won. At luncheon Helen learned 
that the journey to Chillington had been indefinitely 
postponed, and that for the present the family would 
remain in town. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

With its usual jealousies and heart burnings, its petty 
social triumphs, mortifications, rivalries and flirtations, 
with its usual crowd, crush and scramble the season 
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had risen to its height, had declined and breathed 
its last gasp. Qoodwood and Cowes were things of 
the past, and the fashionable world was now occupied 
for the most part, either in drinking waters at German 
spas, or in the work of slaughter on the moors, and 
by the riverside. Jaded members of Parliament, eyen, 
had been released from their legislative duties, and 
London, as far as society was concerned, had become 
a howling wilderness. 

It was certainly not for lack of invitations else- 
where that the well-known millionaire Ricardo found 
himself still in the deserted metropolis towards the 
end of August. There were numberless shooting-boxes, 
yachts or pleasant country-houses in which he would 
have been only too welcome a guest. There was 
Homburg, where Lady Fairfield, who was drinking the 
waters, had expressed the most outspoken and flatter- 
ing desire for his society ; or if neither that, nor any 
other plan of amusement recommended itself to him, 
he might surely with advantage have crossed the 
Atlantic, and devoted himself for a time to any one of 
those multifarious schemes of his, which of late had 
been left rather to take care of themselves. Yet he 
did nothing of the sort, but merely lingered on aim- 
lessly from day to day. And now, as he sat at breakfast 
one sultry morning, he felt that it really behoved him 
to make some definite plans for the future. During 
the past months, in defiance of his better judgment, 
almost against his will as it were, he had been drawn 
into the vortex. Since his memorable explanation with 
Lady Helen, he had made no further efforts to avoid 
the civilities pressed upon him. And Lady Fairfield, 
who for some unexplained reason was pleased to show 
him marked favour, was exceedingly pressing in her 
civilities. Accordingly, little by little he had drifted 
into a certain degree of intimacy at Fairfield House, 
which entailed a good deal of intercourse not only 
with her ladyship but with Lady Helen, and other 
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znembers of her set. Having done this, it had been 
impossible to avoid all participation in the gaieties of 
the season. Indeed, could he have done so, it is doubt- 
ful whether he would. For, affcer years of mental and 
moral isolation, of deprivation of all congenial society, 
the last weeks of association with men of culture and 
capacity, and women of grace and refinement had been 
a glimpse of Paradise to him. Only where was it all 
to end? To linger indefinitely in England was out of 
the question. In the first place there was his work. 
For a time he might neglect it with impunity; still, 
sooner or later he must make up his mind either to 
abandon it altogether, or else give it the attention it 
required. And then it was impossible to forget the 
sword which still hung over his head. The longer he 
remained in England the better known he became. 
An increase of acquaintances meant always an in- 
crease of danger. So far he had been fortunate ; yet 
a chance word, a look, a familiar gesture might always 
excite suspicion, and from suspicion to detection was 
but a step. His mission too was accomplished. At 
the risk of his life he had returned to satisfy his 
longing for the sight of one particular woman. That 
longing was or ought to have been satisfied. He had 
not only seen her, but had been admitted to her in- 
timacy to a degree, to which beforehand he would have 
deemed it hopeless to aspire. He had been able to 
satisfy himself as to her general health, wealth and 
prosperity. And if her lot were not so entirely satis- 
factory as he could have wished it to be, it was at 
any rate out of his power to alter it either for better 
or for worse. And so, his business being completed, 
why remain any longer in the country? Prudence 
and common sense urged the propriety of speedy fiight. 

*'Get away while you can," they reminded him. 
* You have no place here, and the longer you stay, the 
harder the wrench will be when you go." 

But to this argument inclination turned a deaf ear. 
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This was but an episode, a passing interlnde in his 
life, it explained, one gleam of brightness lighting up 
a path hitherto of unTarying gloom. He would make 
the most of it while it lasted. No one cared whether 
he went or stayed. No one could suffer hut himself, 
and he was willing to pay the price. Inclination, too, 
was backed by a powerful ally. ** Remain here until 
Helen's marriage,* it insidiously whispered. "She 
has no friends, no relations ; she is rash, over heedless 
of her own interests. And Lady Fairfield is a spiteful 
envious woman, who would not hesitate to stnke at 
her behind her back. After all, you are the head of 
the family. Her welfare is your business. It is your 
duty to see her safely under a husband's protection,' 
and when incUnation thus assumed the garb of duty, 
it became irresistible. As may be imagined, prudence 
had to retire. 

The result of these and similar meditations was that 
Bicardo determined to remain where he was for the 
next month or six weeks at any rate. Lady Fairfield 
had given him an invitation to Chillington for Sep- 
tember. Nobody, probably, hut himself knew with 
what infinite pains, by dint of unceasing attentions 
to her ladyship he had managed to secure it. It 
should he no trifie which would induce him to relinquish 
it ; of that he was resolved. Having paid this all-im- 
portant visit, then, and not before, would he make any 
plans for his return to America. Meanwhile a con- 
siderable amount of time remained to be killed. How 
in particular, he asked himself, was he to get through 
the next twenty-four hours? London was detestable, 
and he only remained in it ; firstly, because he had 
nowhere else to go, and secondly, because there at all 
events one has always the charm of running up against 
one's acquaintances on their way to or from country 
houses. At that moment the idea occurred to him; 
why not run down to Wortham for the day and take 
a look at the Abbey? There was nothing to prevent 
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his taking the train to Wortham, walking on to the 
Abbey, and inspecting the ruins like any other tourist. 
The idea commended itself to him, and he was already 
consulting Bradshaw when a servant appeared at the door. 

"A man is asking for you, sir,** he said. 

" Who is he ? Does he giye no name ? ' was the 
demand. 

** He says you will know him and he brought this 
note. " Taking a very dirty envelope from the salver 
Ricardo opened it. ran his eye over the short scrawl 
it contained, and said briefly, 

" Show him up. " 

A moment later a man of peculiarly unprepossessing 
appearance entered the room. He was an elderly 
individual with a pale blotchy face, weak eyes and a 
vacuous expression. Dirty, unshaven, shabby, his 
whole appearance bore unmistakable signs of his 
habits of intemperance, which signs were further con- 
firmed by the aroma of stale spirits about his person. 
Ricardo received the new-comer without any special 
signs of surprise or displeasure. 

* How are you. Wood? ^ he said with a nod. ** Sit 
down. How did you find me out, and what do you 
want with me?" 

* No difficulty about finding you," answered Wood — 
for it was he, considerably the worse for ten years 
of drink, loafing, and general rascality. Just now he 
had obviously been drinking, and he spoke with an 
affectation of familiarity, which, however, did not entirely 
conceal the nneasiness underlying it. * There's plenty 
of folks who knows John Richards the miner for Mr. 
Ricardo, the richest, luckiest man in the States. * 

* No doubt. I have never attempted to conceal my 
identity/ was the quiet response. 

*I knew of your luck long ago,** proceeded Mr. 
Wood. * You'd ha' seen me before now only cir- 
cumstances, over which I had no control," and he 
winked with tipsy solemnity, ** detained me. ' 
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* Which means, I presume, that you have been in 
prison?" interrupted the other. 

** Bicardo, my boy, that's not the way to speak to 
a gentleman," interrupted Mr. Wood, with an air of 
sorrowful reproach. 'However,* with a wave of an 
exceedingly dirty hand, 'I admit that for some time 
I have been boarded and lodged at the expense of 
.the public, and d — d badly they did me, too. They 
give me two years, and for a trifle, — in fact I was as 
innocent as a baby," and then he stopped to relieve 
his feelings by abuse of the law. ''And so," he pro- 
ceeded in a maudlin voice, '^ when I come out, I says 
to myself, 'Richards were never a chap to turn his 
back on an old pal. We was together in good and 
bad times, like brothers we was. I stuck to ^im and 
I make no doubt but that he'll stick to me,' so here 
I am." 

*And what do you want?" asked Ricardo coolly. 

Wood hesitated, '^ Bearing in mind old times, when 
we was Uke brothers-share and share aUke in every- 
thing — I should say that something 'andsome, a lump 
sum down in cash is what I've a right at least to 
expect," he then announced. 

''And bearing in mind old times, when I had to 
support you as well as myself, I should say that I 
had already done all that could be expected of me," 
retorted Ricardo drily. * You haven't a shadow of 
any claim on me. Wood, and as far as I'm concerned 
you can say what you like about me. There's nothing 
to conceal. I for one shall certainly not help you to 
drink yourself to death. You've been going down 
hill pretty fast lately, I can see that. If you want 
help, you must pull yourself together again." 

*So I will," interposed the man eagerly, * give me 
a chance and I'll do the respectable with the best 
on 'em. You shan't have to be ashamed of me. Try 
me, that's what I say; and you ought to do it," he 
went on relapsing into the maudlin stage, '^ we was 
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always pals. Tye never forgot that time and how 
you nursed me when I was down in Brussels. I'ye 
stuck by you always, even when you was no more 
than a common workman. I mayn^t ha' gone on the 
square altogether; 1 don't say 1 have, but I never 
rounded on you anyhow and what's more I never will. 
And I never thought either that you, Richards, would 
be the man to leave an old pal in the lurch." 

Bicardo deliberated. Wood was merely an unwel- 
come reminder of a hated past, a creature possessing 
no claim whatever on the forbearance of his former 
comrade, on which forbearance, over and over again, 
he had unwarrantably presumed. Why not send 
him about his business at once? Yet he hesitated. 
If anyone could be said to be able to influence the man 
for good, it was himself. The impulses of a naturally 
kind heart, together with the habit of helping folk 
not only unable but also frequently unwilling to help 
themselves, urged him to extend a saving hand. 

"Til do what I can for you. Wood," he said. *It 
won't be my fault if you don't lead an honest life. 
You shall be let down as easy as possible; only it 
can't be all beer and skittles remember, and there, 
must be no drink." 

*ril sign the pledge if you like," Wood readily 
declared. 

* No doubt, and break it the next day. No, thanks," 
Bicardo paused and looked at the clock. If he meant 
to catch that train to Wortham he must start at 
once. * Look here, I want to go out of town for a 
few hours," he went on, "I haven't time to talk to 
you now. Come to me this evening. I shall be back 
by seven o'clock. If I'm not here, wait till I come. " 

* Very well," assented Wood without any great 
alacrity, " I suppose you couldn't-eh-you might as 
well lend me something — if it's only a few shillings 
to go on with," he then added hesitatingly '^I want 
a lodging, and food, and clothes, badly." 
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*Not a sixpence, my friead/ answered Bicardo 
with cheerful determination. ^That game won't do 
with me. If you are hungry, they will feed you here, 
and ril see about a rig-out for you myself. Good-bye. * 

He hurried away, and by twelve o'clock was seated 
in the morning express en route for Wortham. 

It was on this selfsame morning that Mrs. Butler, 
the wife of the rector of Hamerton, was engaged in 
a discussion with Lady Helen Evelyn, who at that 
time happened to be staying with her. 

* Helen, dear," she was saying with rather a per- 
plexed air, ** will you think me very rude if I leave 
you to amuse yourself to-day? They are getting up 
a bazaar at Wortham in aid of St. Stephen's orphan- 
age. There is a meeting to-day, and as I am on 
the committee, I feel almost bound to attend. It is 
at half-past twelve, and Mrs. Deane, I know, will 
expect me to lunch; of course, if you would care to 
come with me, I shall be delighted, only — " 

Helen laughed, *Only I shall be decidedly in the 
way; besides which, it is more than likely I may 
prefer to spend this lovely day in the open air, 
rather than in a crowded room, listening to squabbles 
over a matter about which I know and care nothing," 
she said lightly. *Dear Mrs. Butler, you are quite 
right. Please leave me at home and forget my 
existence. I shall be quite happy alone, because I 
don't mind telling you in confidence that I am going 
to make a sketch of the ruins. It will be a failure 
I know, so I should prefer that no one witnessed the 
attempt. If I can succeed in finding a corner to 
which the cheap tripper has not forced an entrance, 
I will establish myself in it and spend the day there. 
At all events let me wander up to the Abbey with 
some sandwiches, and revisit the scenes of my child- 
hood at my leisure. In all probability I shall go on 
and drink my tea with Mrs. Hunter, so don't expect 
me again till you see me." 
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To such a programme, whicli entirely chimed in 
with Mrs. Butler's own wishes, no objection could be 
raised. And so, having watched the latter's depar- 
ture in a low chaise drawn by a fat pony, whose best 
pace was a rolling amble, Helen sauntered up to the 
Abbey, taking with her a basket containing sand- 
wiches, and sketching apparatus. In due course of 
time she found a suitable spot for her sketch in one 
corner of a secluded bit of ground, adjoining the 
ruins, but not belonging to that portion of them which 
was open to the public. Here she established herself, 
and for a time deroted herself more or less to her 
sketch. And then, either she found her subject beyond 
her, which as a matter of fact was more than likely, 
or else the heat made her lazy; for she renounced all 
pretence of sketching, and leaning back against the 
wall, gave herself up to her own thoughts. 

She found ample occupation in them. First of all 
there was Jack. How was he getting on ? she wondered 
lazily. Poor Jack! She smiled as she remembered his 
reluctance to go to Norway; how in vain he had begged 
to be allowed to change his mind, and stay on in 
London. How firm she had been, too, in her deter- 
mination to abide by their compact ! He might go or 
not as he pleased; only wherever he might be, she 
absolutely refused to hold any communication with 
him till the 1st of October. She sighed as she 
remembered, too, that October was approaching with 
horrible speed. The answer must soon be given. 
And it would have to be " yes. ^ No one knew better 
than she did that practically she had said it already. 
To draw back now would be exceedingly diflBicult — if 
not impossible. 

**It must be *yes,' I suppose, ** she reflected; 
and then she sighed again; after which, finding the 
subject would not bear thinking about, she dismissed 
it from her mind. The 1st of October was some 
way off, and somehow or other of late she had not 
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been in the way of thinking over mncli of Jack. 
Poor Jack, indeed ! Her mind had been occupied with 
other matters; amongst them notably her sister-in- 
law's behayiour. For, under the plea of ill-health, 
Lady Fairfield, during the latter part of the season, 
had somewhat relaxed the rigid propriety of demean- 
our by which hitherto she had been distinguished. 
Not that she gave any cause for scandal. Far from 
it. Amusement without fatigue had been the doctor's 
prescription for her, and she carefully carried out his 
orders. It was entirely in consequence of those orders 
that she eschewed all tedious charity concerts, bazaars, 
and afternoon teas, all lengthy banquets, crowded 
receptions and balls, everything in short coming under 
the head of a function or social duly. Still, to carry 
out the prescription in fiiU, amusement of some sort 
was indispensable. The latter she found in small 
reunions at Fairfield House, little dinners at Green- 
wich or Maidenhead, teas at Ranelagh, small parties 
for the theatre or opera, the members of which 
parties were naturally selected from that small and 
exclusive set to which she herself belonged. 

Of that set Mr. Trevanion was a prominent member. 
He was also not as other men. He was hampered by 
no ties of business, family or pleasure. He took no 
part in politics, was troubled by none of the thankless 
duties of a landlord, and was absorbed by no devotion 
to sport. What wonder therefore that he should put 
his abundant leisure at Lady Fairfield's disposal, and 
become her most efficient and able coadjutor in the 
planning and carrying out of various pleasant little 
expeditions? It was all the most natural thing in the 
world. Lord Fairfield on his wife's reappearance in 
the drawing-room had returned to Chillington. Jack 
Evelyn had started for Norway. A male escort of 
some sort was indispensable. Why not Trevanion as 
well as any other man ? It was probably owing 
merely to her personal prejudice against the latter 
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that Helen looked on his constant visits with such 
disgust and apprehension. Sorely against her will 
she had been forced in London to countenance, and 
by her presence tacitly to approve of, a condition of 
things utterly abhorrent to her. For, with a gentle 
persistence which, under the circumstances, it was 
impossible to ignore, Lady Fairfield had insisted that 
wherever she went, there Helen must accompany her. 
So long as they remained in London Helen yielded, 
under protest. When, however. Sir James Parker 
declared a course of Homburg waters to be absolutely 
imperative to her ladyship's health, the girl rebelled. 

^I detest Homburg, "^ she announced, ''I have a 
number of visits 1 want to pay. If you must go to 
Homburg, you must find another companion. A course 
of waters may be absolutely necessary for your 
health, and a course of complete quiet in the country 
is equally so for mine.** 

To this resolution she adhered. Lady Fairfield without 
much difficulty found another companion, and betook 
herself to the continent. And this was how Lady 
Helen came to be at Hamerton — where she was ful- 
filling a promise of long standing, in a visit to Mrs. 
Butler, a lady who, in Helen's early childhood, had 
seen a good deal of the motherless girl, and with 
whom she had always kept up a certain amount of 
intimacy. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Onct started in the direction of her sister-in-law, 
Helen's thoughts inevitably travelled on to a personage 
closely connected of late with that lady. This person- 
age, it may be stated, was none other than the mys- 
terious millionaire, Kieardo. It may as well be acknow- 
ledged at once that her thoughts had a trick of straying 
in his direction. Frankly, she admitted it herself, 
the man interested her. Everything about him had 
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conspired to rouae her curiosity on his behalf. The 
unconventional nature of their first acquaintance, the 
strong sense of gratitude with which, despite his dis- 
claimers, he had inspired her, the strange confidence 
reposed in her, to say nothing of that compact of 
friendship she had so impulsively signed and sealed 
with him — all this served to excite her interest, and 
surround the man with a halo of mystery, undoubtedly 
fascinating to a young and impulsive girl. And then 
he had been the victim of unmerited misfortune; he 
had trusted himself to her. What could be more attrac- 
tive to one who, like herself, carried generosity almost 
to a fault? Ricardo, it is certain, could have had no 
ulterior motive in speaking as he had done. Yet he 
could have taken no surer method of rousing her interest 
than by making that dangerous half confidence of his, 
which merely excited curiosity to leave it unsatisfied. 

Who was this man? What position had he occupied 
in what he now designated as the old days? What 
fault could be laid to his charge so heinous, that years 
of exile, coupled with the possession of millions, had 
been unable to wipe it out? These were the questions 
to which she could find no answer. All she could do 
was to indulge in imlimited speculation concerning the 
man, wonder over his past, build stories about him, 
knock them down, reconstruct them again, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

Another matter, too, on which she could never make 
up her mind was whether she really liked this preserver 
of hers or not. Theoretically, of course, one cannot 
dislike a man who has saved one's life. Still, did she 
like him? She could not say. AU she knew was that 
he possessed the power to vex, annoy, and even to 
enrage her, as no other man had ever done. Oh, she 
had numberless grave causes of complaint against him. 
First of aU there was this very friendship of hers, so 
frankly and freely offered to him, and of which he 
made so sparing a use. Naturally she neither 
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expected nor wanted any of those fooUsli compliments 
with which men were in the habit of satiating her, 
and which she looked upon as an insult to her intel- 
ligence and to their own. She liked him all the better, 
because, in their rare conversations, he talked to her 
in a perfectly friendly and entirely rational way, in 
which all expression of admiration was conspicuous 
by its absence. Still, need those conversations have 
been so very rare? Having given her so unmistak- 
able a proof of his confidence, why should he seek 
her society so seldom ? Above all, why should he inva- 
riably prefer Lady Fairfield's company to her own? 
Why, after the almost slighting way in which he had 
orginally spoken of Dorothy, he should be eternally 
running after her, was an inexplicable mystery to the 
girl. It was also her chief grievance against him. 
He did not really care for Dorothy; of that she felt 
convinced. It was unworthy therefore of him to pander 
thus to her vanity, and to lower himself by deriv- 
ing amusement from her evident partiality for 
himself. 

At times, too, when his attention to Lady Fairfield, 
or her demands upon him, put it which way one will, 
had been more marked than usual, insidious doubts 
as to Ricardo's trustworthiness would obtrude them- 
selves on her mind. What, after all, did she know 
of him, she would say to herself, that she should 
accept his unsupported statement for truth? Surely 
she had been over hasty in espousing his cause. That 
frankness of his by which she had been so much attracted, 
was it not a clever ruse to disarm suspicion, rather 
than the outcome of a scrupulous sense of honour? 
And was she justified in making herself sponsor, so 
to speak, for a man for whose innocence she possessed 
no other voucher than her own unreasoning conviction? 

At such times she often seriously considered her 
responsibility in the matter and the propriety of 
setting herself free from it. It would be so easy. 
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One word, a hint eyen, and Ricardo would trouble 
her no more, but would vanish as suddenly and 
mysteriously from her world as he had entered it. 
She knew it, and probably for that very reason she 
hesitated to speak. And so time passed. No word 
was ever spoken, no hint given. Ricardo became a 
constant visitor at the house, and Lady Fairfield was 
not entirely unjustified in looking on him as a fresh 
victim to her charms. 

There were no further confidences between himself 
and Lady Helen. During their interviews, which were 
not over frequent, their talk was such as the whole 
world might have heard, and as a matter of fact was 
generally carried on in the hearing of some third 
person. Yet through it all — and this was the strangest 
part of the business — beneath all the worrying mys- 
tery, the doubts and difficulties engendered by the eccen- 
tric millionaire's conduct, there did exist between them 
a silent, secret bond of union, bom of mutual sym- 
pathy and comprehension. Unnoticed, unsuspected by 
•the outer world, ignored to the best of her capacity 
by herself, the tie nevertheless existed, all the stronger 
even by reason of its secrecy. This man could never 
be to her as other men. Let her like or dislike him, 
his position was unique. 

This morning, as on innumerable similar occasions, 
she thought all this out, arriving at the usual con- 
clusion, which was no conclusion at all ; namely, that 
she would be thankful when the man took himself 
back to America, and lefb her at peace from that 
irritating doubt and indecision which, since his advent, 
had made her life a perfect torment to her. Where 
was he now ? she wondered. At Homburg probably. 
He had spoken of a journey thither, and Lady Fair- 
field, as she knew, was confidently reckoning on his 
presence. Yet had he gone after all? If so, it was 
rather strange that no papers should have chronicled 
his arrival, and that Dorothy herself should have 
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made no mention of him in her letters. But if he 
were not there, where was he ? Ah, well ! It was no 
business of hers. No doubt he would reappear at 
Chillington in September, and for the rest his move- 
ments neither did nor ought to concern her. She 
sighed, yawned and sat up. How lazy she was 
growing ! After all, sketching all by oneself was dull 
work. Indeed she was not so sure that the rural 
retirement, for which in London she had so ardently 
longed, had brought any particular pleasure or peace 
with it. One missed something; what, it was hard 
to say. 

She took up her sketch book again, and, with the 
laudable intention of setting to work, looked round 
her, then started up in dismay. Where had her wits 
been all this time? Where were her eyes, that she 
should have failed to notice the change in the weather ? 
The sun had gone in, thick leaden clouds hung like 
a pall over the sky, the darkening air was heavy 
with electricity, and the whole landscape looked as 
though it had been dipped in ink. A storm was 
coming up. She must hurry home. Not for worlds 
would she be out of doors in a thunderstorm. Helen 
was no coward. Indeed, as a matter of fact she was 
probably braver than the majority of women. But 
she had an instinctive and unconquerable dislike to 
thunder. As a child she had been frightened by being 
left alone in a bad storm, and from that time thunder 
and lightning had exercised a most disturbing effect 
on her nervous system. She now hurriedly gathered 
together her painting materials, dashed through the 
shrubbery gate, past the chapel ruins, round the 
wall, and so almost ran up against a gentleman, 
who, with his back turned towards her, was surveying 
the lake. A start, a muttered apology, and the 
stranger turned. 

*Mr. Ricardo!** exclaim ir,ed Helen with a decided 
blush, for which probably her surprise, her own haste 

15 
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or the atmospheric disturbance was responsible. * Where 
in the name of fortune have you sprung from? I 
never expected to see you here." 

"Am I trespassing then?' asked that gentleman, 
shaking hands. Contrary to his wont he looked 
decidedly taken aback at her sudden apparition; seeing 
which, she hastened to reassure him. 

"Certainly not," she said quickly. "These ruins 
are always open to the public. And, if they were 
not, I need scarcely say that you would be heartily 
welcome to see anything there might be to be seen. 
All I meant was that I was surprised to find you in 
these parts. I thought you were at Homburg." 

"Homburg?" he repeated looking puzzled. *Why 
so? What should take me there?" 

*How dull and absent-minded he was!* thought 
Helen impatiently. Why should he stare at her as 
if he had never heard of Homburg before, when, with 
her own ears, she had heard him confess to Lady 
Fairfield to an overpowering desire to visit that 
popular resort. ■ If you don't know yourself, I'm sure 
I can't tell you," she rejoined with a laugh. "A good 
many people find it an amusing place, that's all. And I 
may be mistaken, but I certainly had a sort of idea 
that you contemplated an expedition there this month." 

*Ah, yes, but that was before — " he checked him- 
self in his explanation — "well! — before I found I must 
make other arrangements," he added rather awkwardly. 
" At all events I didn't go. In fact I have never 
left London at all till to-day, when it occurred to 
me that I might as well occupy myself in doing a 
little sight-seeing." 

" You are not making any stay in these parts 
then ? " she asked. 

"No, I go back to town to-night. And you. Lady 
Helen, are you staying at the Abbey just now?" 

To this question she explained that she was staying 
at the Rectory about a nule away. 
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■ You have chosen an unfortunate day for your 
sight-seeing, Mr. Ricardo, ' she then observed. ** There 
seems to be a bad thunderstorm coming. In fact I 
was just hurrying home when I met you.* 

*Then don't let me detain you," he rejoined. *If 
I may, I will see you back to your quarters.* He 
then relieved her of her basket, and together they 
started for the Rectory. On their way he began by 
remarking on the beauty of the Abbey. Helen, who 
was sincerely attached to the place, was gratified by 
the evident admiration of his tone. 

*I love the Abbey," she declared. *To my mind 
there is no place like it. It is such a regret to me 
that it should be shut up, as it is now. I only wish 
I could live here. Neither Fairfield nor Chillington 
are to be compared to tliis place, in my opinion." 

*No, I suppose not," he assented absently. * And 
yet Fairfield is pretty, but too much shut in by 
trees." 

Helen opened her eyes. * Then you know Fair- 
field?" she asked in some surprise. He looked vexed 
at the unguarded admission. 

*I have been there — years ago," he confessed 
awkwardly. * It must be quite twelve years at least." 

*But that must have been during my poor sister's 
lifetime. Did you ever meet her, Mr. Ricardo?" 

To this eager enquiry he gave a reluctant assent. 
•I have seen her," he answered laconically. 

* You have ? and spoken to her perhaps ? How 
did you come to know her ? And why have you never 
mentioned her name before? Don't think me imper- 
tinent, please, but I long to hear all about her. No 
one ever mentions Frances to me. I dare not speak 
of her to Fairfield. Even now he cannot bear to 
hear her name. And I know none of her friends. 
Even the very servants have been changed except 
Evans, who might be deaf and dumb for anything 
one hears from him. And so you cannot imagine 
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what a delight it is for me to meet someone who 
has actually met and talked to Frances/ 

* What is it you want to know ? ' asked Ricardo. 

If Helen had not been preoccupied with her own 
excitement, she could hardly have failed to notice the 



strange restraint of his manner. 



Everything/ was the prompt retort. * Every 
detail, down to the smallest trifle, will be of the 
greatest interest. To begin with, what was she like 
in face and manner? I can only just remember her, 
very sweet and pretty and always beautifully dressed. 
I quite longed to be grown up and like her. Tell 
me, do you see much likeness between us? " 

He looked at the expressive face, infinitely stronger, 
nobler, greater than the mere prettiness, which, aiter 
all, was all of which poor Frances could boast. 

** No ! * he said slowly. * I see no likeness what- 
ever. A certain similarity of feature perhaps, the 
sort of thing that runs in families. The shape of 
the head, the complexion, the way in which the hair 
grows on your forehead, in that there is a resem- 
blance to her. But in your eyes, mouth, expression, 
in everything that p.hows your individuality, you are 
as far asunder as the poles." 

Her face fell, *I am sorry for that," she mur- 
mured looking disappointed. ** Frances was always my 
admiration. I was devoted to her. Oh, it was, a 
terrible time when we lost her. Child as I was, I 
shall never forget it. You never heard perhaps of 
her death, how sad it was, how terribly sudden ! She 
had been paying a round of visits, went to London 
for a night, was taken ill, and died before any of 
her own people could be summoned. Even Fairfield 
was not with her. How it came about I have never 
quite understood. There must have been some care- 
lessness or ignorance, no doubt. They did not seem 
to realise her danger till she was gone . . . ." she broke 
off. Eicardo made no comment. Perhaps she felt 
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the mute sympatlij of his manner, for after a moment 
she went on, speaking in the same hushed voice. 
* After that came blow after blow. It was just then 
that poor Chertsey was drowned. Then my father 
broke down. The shock practically kiUed him. My 
cousin Ralph too disappeared, and ever since he also 
has been to all intents and purposes dead to us." 

* Your cousin Ralph, who was he? " repeated Ricardo. 

* He was an Evelyn, a member of our family, a 
cousin in name, a brother in fact. I cannot tell you 
the exact relationship between us, but my father 
adopted him when his parents died. He was brought 
up with us at the Abbey. It was his home. We 
were all devoted to him, I particularly so. I was heart- 
broken when he left.* 

* And what has become of him? Is he dead too? ' 
Helen shook her head sadly, * That is exactly what 

I should like to know. He left the country years 
ago, just about the time of Frances' death. He was 
not well off, and I can't help fancying there was 
some money trouble, or a disagreement perhaps, between 
him and father. At all events he disappeared, and 
nothing has ever been heard of him since.' 

** You have asked then for news of him?" enquired 
Ricardo, in the same carefully repressed voice in which, 
all through their interview, he had spoken. 

Helen sighed, *Not lately," she admitted. 'To 
tell the truth the subject is rather a sore one with 
me. Every one seems to look upon poor Ralph as 
a sort of fiend incarnate, a perfect monster, an epi- 
tome of every vice. Why, I can't imagine. For no 
one ever brings a definite accusation against him. 
My nurses, governesses, Fairfield, Dorothy, they are 
all horrified that I should so much as mention his 
name. They refuse now to discuss the subject with me. " 

' His crime no doubt was too heinous to be fit for 
your ears?" suggested Ricardo slowly. 

*I don't believe it for a moment," she retorted 
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sharply, ' Ralph was the best creature that ever 
lived. We all loved him dearly, and I for one shall 
never believe a word against him, especially the un- 
reasoning abuse, which is all that can be brought for- 
ward in the shape of accusation." 

So they had never told her! She was the same 
faithful partisan. If ever Ricardo had been tempted 
to reveal himself — and he was never five minutes in 
Helen's society without an ardent longing to do so — 
it was at this moment. What would her verdict be ? 
Would her loyalty be proof against that supreme 
test? Would her convictions, based on no surer 
foundations than a childish affection, remain unshaken 
in the face of so overwhelming a mass of circumstan- 
tial evidence. He looked at the brave frank eyes, 
the flush of generous anger called up by her cham- 
pionship of the absent, and felt an irresistible impulse 
to throw himself at her feet and confess everything. 

^ But if a definite accusation were brought against 
this Evelyn ? ** he asked speaking low and hurriedly. * Say 
that he had been accused of the blackest of offences, 
that, in addition to the overwhelming evidence against 
him, he had tacitly admitted his guilt by flight, that, 
not content with robbing his best friends and bene- 
factors, he had added to his crimes a foul murder, the 
murder of a helpless and conflding woman . . . ! * 

He was interrupted by a scornful laugh. '^ Ralph 
a thief and a murderer ! " was Helen's incredulous 
exclamation. ''Preposterous! He would not have 
hurt a fly. Really, Mr. Ricardo, nciit time you want 
to test me, pray concoct a story with at least some 
slight semblance of possibility about it. Ah! — ' She 
broke off suddenly with a sharp exclamation. It was 
extorted from her by a sudden blinding flash of light- 
ning, lighting up the sombre landscape, and accom- 
panied by an almost simultaneous crash of thunder. 
The storm was upon them in all its fury, and loi- 
tering, absorbed in conversation, they were yet some 
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little distance from home. At the sight of the light- 
ning, Helen winced and grew pale. 

^ Hurry ! " she said breathlessly as she fled along 
the road, ^ I can't bear to be out in a storm. There 
is a shed I think further down. Don^t think me a 
goose," and she laughed nervously, "but thunder 
always make me quite abject, and," with an apprehen- 
sive glance, '^this will be an extra bad storm." 

By this time she had reached a gate leading into 
a field, in one comer of which stood a wooden shed, 
a temporary building erected probably for the accom- 
modation of cattle. In the furthest recess of this 
primitive refuge she now buried herself, her face to 
the wall, her hands over her ears, while Ricardo, after 
attempting a few reassuring remarks, surveyed the 
storm from the open side of the shed. Any renewal 
of their conversation just now of course was out of 
the question. Silence reigned, broken only by the loud 
and continuous roar of the thunder and the hissing 
splutter of the rain which was coming down in torrents. 
At last, after a specially vivid flash, Ricardo turned. 

"We must get into the open. Lady Helen," he 
said quietly. *" It is not safe here. The storm is 
exactly over our heads." 

"I can^t," she said shivering, without looking up. 

* But you must ! " Without more ado, he took her 
by the arm and led her out into the open. About 
twenty yards from the shed he stopped. The rain 
was pouring down; the girl was lightly clad, and he 
remembered that in one corner of the shed he had 
noticed some tarpaulin. For want of anything better 
it might serve as a protection, 

* Wait here one moment," he said hurrying back. 
Cowed and terrified, Helen mechanically obeyed him. 
What happened next she never clearly realised. She 
was vaguely conscious of a flash, more blinding than 
any of its predecessors, at the sight of which she hid 
her face once more in her hands, while the very 
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ground under her feet seemed to shake with the rever- 
beration of the terrific clap of thunder. And then for 
a few seconds she stood trembling and expectant. A 
sudden stillness had succeeded the deafening roar. 
She was overwhelmed by an awfiil sense of solitude. 
Where was Ricardo? She removed her hands and 
looked up. Where was the shed? Gone — vanished. 
A heap of blackened timber alone remained to mark 
the spot where a moment since she had found shelter. 
And her companion? All personal fear vanished, as, 
possessed solely by the one appalling dread, she rushed 
forward. Her suspense was but short-lived, her search 
ended almost before it had well began. Dread became 
a certainty, for the first object on which her eyes fell 
was Bicardo himself, stretched inanimate on the 
ground, his head resting on a fallen beam under 
which one arm lay tightly imprisoned. 
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Was he dead? The thought went through her like 
a knife, stabbing her to the heart. For one agonising 
moment she stood paralysed. Then, hardly conscious 
of what she was doing, she flung herself on the ground 
beside him. Dead? Ah, no ! Impossible ! It could not, must 
not be ! Insensible perhaps, but not dead. Excitement 
lent her superhuman strength, as she half lifted, half 
pushed away the heavy beam, releasing the imprisoned 
arm. Then, unbuttoning bis coat, she laid her fingers 
on his heart. Was it only the trembling of her own 
fingers that she felt, or did it actually beat? Yes — 
yes, it was beating; with a faint fiuttering pulse, but 
still beating. He was alive still. Thank God for it. 
What was ta be done? Ah, brandy! Yes! He had 
had a fiask with him on that memorable day at 
Maidenhead. Perhaps it would be in his pockets still. 
Hurriedly she felt, first in one pocket and then in 
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another. A bundle of letters, an old pocket-book, 
cigar-case, handkerchief, knife — all were successively 
pulled out and heedlessly tossed on the ground. At 
last, yes, here it was, the very selfsame flask. She 
remembered it well. Stooping, she tried, not over 
successfully, to pour some of its contents down the 
unconscious man*s throat. Most of the liquid was 
spilled. Still a few drops may have found their way 
between the closed lips, for, after a short interval of 
breathless suspense, a faint tinge of colour stole into 
his face; he stirred uneasily, and opened his eyes. 

*What has happened?' he asked wonderingly, as 
he gazed into the lovely distressed countenance bend- 
ing over him. 

Helen drew back suddenly as if she had been shot, 
while a deep burning blush overspread her face. 
What was the meaning of that look in his eyes? 
Was it merely the surprise natural to his condition 
or — something else? 

The shed was .struck by lightning,'' she stammered. 
You were knocked down — insensible — I thought . . . ." 
Ah, yes — I remember now," he spoke slowly, 
dragging himself into a sitting position and looking 
round, evidently to regain his scattered senses. * The 
shed came timibling about my ears and knocked me over. ' 

* You are in pain, I am afraid? Your arm is hurt? 
Can I do nothing for you ? " she faltered anxiously, 
noting his knitted brow and drawn look of pain. 

* Thanks — it is nothing." He spoke with difiSculty 
and with a heroic attempt at a smile. 'For the 
moment I am a bit knocked out of time, that's all. 
Give me a few minutes and I shall pull myself 
together again all right; and pray get up off that 
wet grass. Lady Helen, you are getting drenched," 
he concluded with a touch of his authoritative manner 
which Helen to her own great annoyance never 
succeeded in disobeying. Decidedly he was fast regain- 
ing his wits. She meekly rose and retreated a few 
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paces. There was a lump in her throat which for- 
bade remonstrance ; she dared not speak; one word, and 
she must infallibly disgrace herself by an outburst 
of tears. And so she stood silent, while Ricardo 
took a good pull at his flask, then staggered to his 
feet and walked a few paces up and down. 

'^ There is nothing amiss," he then announced Tery 
much in his usual manner. ''A trifling sprain here,' 
pointing to his shoulder, ' and a bruise or two will 
be the sum total of the casualties. I am afraid. 
Lady Helen, you have been alarmed very needlessly. — 
But why, what is this? * He spoke with sudden 
sternness, as his eye fell on his pocket-book, which 
with his other belongings lay on the ground before 
him. In the hurry and agitation of the moment Helen 
had tossed this pocket-book aside. In falling, the clasp 
had become unfastened, and it now lay face down- 
wards, its contents scattered all around and exposed 
to view. Taken aback at the change in his manner, 
Helen, with a stammering excuse, hurried forward to 
pick up and restore the said pocket-book to its owner. 
She was imperiously waved aside. Ricardo was al- 
ready on his knees and with eager Angers was turning 
over the loose papers around him. 

' It is not here ! " he ejaculated in short, sharp tones 
of intense disappointment. 

* You have lost something of importance ? I am so 
sorry. Can I not help in the search? Is it a paper?' 
asked Helen penitently. 

* No — no — no paper — nothing of the sort.* He was 
examining the inside of the pocket-book with intense 
care, in complete obliviousness of his surroundings. 
'^ 60 home. Lady Helen, " he then said, looking up and 
making an obvious efibrt to control his voice. * Do 
not let me detain you. I have lost something, unim- 
portant perhaps in itL ;lf, but a serious matter to me. 
I must wait here till I find it. .You will excuse me 
I am sure." 
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• Certainly, but may I not stay and help V protested 
Helen moving forward. Suddenly she halted. Her 
foot had stirred the dibrxs of the shed amongst which 
something black caught her eye. She stooped and 
picked up the something. What could it be? An 
outside covering of leather, worn and rubbed, con- 
taining some object, hard, flat, round, the size perhaps 
of a crown piece. What was it ? A miniature, a coin, 
a locket perhaps. It might have been any of the 
three. Could this insignificant bit of leather hold the 
precious something, the loss of which had managed 
so seriously to disturb its usually imperturbable owner? 

" Does this chance to be your lost property ? " she 
asked, holding it out for his inspection. The question 
was a superfluous one. At the first glance of the 
shabby leather surface, his face cleared. 

"A thousand thanks," he said earnestly. 'As you 
see, it*s of no intrinsic value in itself. Still to me it 
is infinitely precious, far more so than anything I 
possess. I would not lose my talisman for all the 
wealth the world could give me." 

As she watched the loving, almost reverential care 
with which he took this so-called talisman and replaced 
it in the innermost folds of his pocket-book, Helen for 
some reason or other felt unspeakably annoyed. How 
absurd, how silly it seemed to make so great a fuss 
over a mere trifle! she thought impatiently. She would 
like to have snatched the ridiculous thing out of his 
hands and hurled it far away beyond reach or hope 
of recovery. The impulse was controlled, but the 
feeling which prompted it remained, and was visible 
in her next remark. 

*So it appears," she said drily with the suspicion 
of a sneer in her voice. "A present, no doubt; a 
keepsake, which you value for the sake of the givei 
rather than for itself." 

Ricardo glanced quickly at her. For a second the 
ghost of a smile hovered round his mouth and vanished 
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as he gravely replied, 'You are quite correct. It 
was a keepsake, and from the person I lore hest in 
the world/ 

• Really ? How touching! " She laughed shortly, the 
most unsympathetic confidante truly that any man 
could choose. 'It is to be hoped the donor of this 
keepsake is aware of, and appreciates the very great 
value you put upon it. I need not ask her sex; a 
woman, of course?' The question was an imperti- 
nent one. Indeed, put as it was in a distinctly satirical, 
scornful voice, it was offensive to the last degree. Of 
this Helen was quite aware, but something stronger 
than herself impelled her to speak. Her companion, 
however, seemed to see nothing amiss. 

•A woman, of course," he repeated quietly. 

' Indeed I But this is really ij^teresting. " Her manner 
had suddenly changed, becoming light, bright and 
artificial. ' Quite a romance ! One scents a love story, 
and all women, you know, delight in love stories. Mr. 
Ricardo, will you think me very indiscreet — ' she 
paused, and with the prettiest air of questioning em- 
barrassment, looked at him. In spite of her airy, 
jesting manner, Ricardo took the question in sober 
serious earnest. 

* Yes, Lady Helen, * he responded gravely, * there 
is a romance, and were it possible I would gladly 
teU it you. As it is my lips are sealed. All I can 
say is that it will end only with my life. ' The con- 
viction of his tone was impressive and Helen dropped 
her light manner. 

'A romance which will end only with your life,* 
she repeated softly. ' Is not that a rash assertion ? 
Why should you consider yourself superior to the 
rest of men in the strength and constancy of your 
devotion ? " 

"I know nothing of other men, but I can answer 
for myself," he returned. *My attachment has sur- 
vived eleven years of complete separation. . . .* 
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* Ah, but have you put it to the test of a meeting 
after so long an absence ? ' she interrupted quickly. 

« I have—'' 

" And the real woman has not suffered by compa- 
rison with the ideal ?** she persisted. * Eleven years 
have not altered her for the wo^se?** 

* On the contrary. She has altered, but for the 
better. To my eyes at least, she is more beauti- 
ful, more charming, more lovable altogether than 
ever. " 

*You are a most exceptional lover!" was Helen's 
somewhat sarcastic comment on this eulogy, ''one 
can only trust that such devotion may meet with due 
appreciation and reward." 

He shook his head, " That is out of the question. 
For me there can be no hope of reward." It was 
plain that the words were no mere formal disclaimer, 
but the expression of a deep and sincere conviction. 
** There exists between us a barrier which effectually 
bars my approach to her. I can never speak to her 
of my love." 

^ You mean that she is married already ? " 

*No, I do not." 

* Then — you are — are you by any chance married 
yourself? " Why did she await the answer to these 
questions with such breathless interest? 

** I? Oh no — Heaven forbid! " There was no mis- 
taking the sincerity of his emphatic retort. In her 
intense relief, Helen laughed. 

* Then where is the obstacle ? " she asked lightly. 
** Surely, Mr. Ricardo, you must be singularly modest 
or wilfully blind, if your experiences of society have 
not succeeded in teaching you your own value in the 
marriage-market. " 

'^ As to that, I should be singularly blind and 
presumptuous if I fancied that mere money would 
weigh one iota with the woman I love," he retorted 
decisively. Helen's lip curled. His infatuation was 
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simply ludicrous. •Besides/ he proceeded, 'can you 
not understand how impossible it is that I should 
ever ask a woman to share the shadow which rests 
on me? ' 

Helen looked away. She could not meet his 
earnest, penetrating gaze, * No, I can^t * she said in a 
voice, which, though low, was perfectly firm. * If a 
woman cared for a man, she would be proud and 
happy to share his life, whatever it might be. She 
would make it her task to lighten his burden and 
dispel the shadow on him. And, if that were im- 
possible, even then, she would rather walk with him 
in shadow, than in sunshine with any other man. 
She. ..." 

" Stop, Lady Helen," he spoke harshly, and had 
held up his hand with an imperious gesture, *you 
don't know what you are saying. You can't under- 
stand. And — it is not fair to tempt a man beyond 
his strength," he added under his breath, as he ab- 
ruptly turned his back on her and walked away 
a few paces. 

For a time there was silence. Confused, taken 
aback at the unmannerly interruption, Helen could 
find no words in which to continue the argument. 
As she stood wondering what to say or do next, he 
returned to her. 

*I am quite ashamed of myself," he observed in 
his usual manner. * To have detained you in your 
wet things, while I inflicted my private affairs on 
you! It was unpardonable. Please forgive me. Shall 
we walk on? If you will allow me, I will see you as 
far as the Rectory," he added, when she stopped as 
if to say good-bye. 

The distance to the Rectory was not very great. 
The rain was still coming down, although the thunder 
and lightning had become less violent and frequent. 
Still, the weather was sufficiently bad to offer every 
excuse for haste. In almost total silence the walk 
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was accomplished. On reaching the gates of the 
Rectory, Ricardo held out his hand. 

* Won't you come in and get dry ? * asked Helen, 
mindful of the claims of hospitality. 

" Thanks, no ; I must say good-bye now," he returned 
quickly, * It is a long good-bye too, for I start for 
America almost immediately." 

She raised her eyebrows, * This is a sudden reso- 
lution surely," she said stiffly. She was annoyed and 
wounded by this abrupt, bald announcement. "How 
about your promise to Lady Fairfield ? She is expect- 
ing you at ChiUington in September, I know." 

* I am very sorry ; I must write to Lady Fairfield. 
She will excuse me, I hope. The disappointment, 
which is great, will be mine. I cannot help myself. 
Business calls me back to work at once." 

He spoke mechanically with conventional politeness. 
Helen's pride rose up in arms. If he could so easily 
throw over his engagement, far be it from her to 
express regret at his departure. 

** And will business then keep you in America for 
an indefinite time ? " she asked with incredulous em- 
phasis. * We shall see you in London again, I sup- 
pose, some time or other." 

'^ I do not know. Not for the present at all events. 
It is exceedingly unlikely that I shall return to Eng- 
land for the next few years, if ever again." 

" Indeed! " she said coldly. « WeU, Lady Fairfield 
will be sorry, I am sure, not to see you at ChiUington, 
but of course she will understand. The claims of 
business I know must be paramount. Good-bye then 
and bon voyage." She just touched his hand with 
the tips of her fingers, turned and walked up the 
gravel pathway to the Rectory door. He watched 
her disappear inside it, and strode away at a pace, 
to keep up with which, most people would have been 
reduced to a run. It was an uninviting day for a 
walk, especially for a man who had just had a nasty 
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faU, and was bruised and aching from head to foot. 
The storm certainly had passed away, but the rain 
still came down in torrents. No matter. Haying 
come to enjoy fresh air and exercise, Bicardo appa- 
rently was not to be deterred by such a trifle as a 
little moisture. Anyhow, he spent the iutervening 
hours in a steady tramp across country, and drenched, 
muddy, and exhausted only reached Wortham in time 
to catch the four-twenty train to town. Once in the 
safe seclusion of an empty first-class compartment, he 
took off his hat and passed his hand over his forehead. 

* Thank God it is over ! " he ejaculated with a deep 
sigh. ^ It was best so ! Another moment, and to my 
eternal dishonour I should have spoken to her." 

What that parting had cost him, no one but himself 
knew' or was Kkely to know. Nothing but sheer neces- 
sity would have driven him to so precipitate a good-bye. 
And it was not the consciousness of his own danger 
which impelled him to flight. He had learned some- 
thing else besides the knowledge of his own weak- 
ness during the past few hours. As gradually, he 
recovered consciousness, he had looked into Helen's 
eyes, as she bent over him in trembling suspense. 
He had read the anguish in them, together with a 
something beyond mere friendly interest, a something 
which told him that, if he chose to do it, she was to 
be won. It was but a spark, the dawning of love ; 
she probably was not and never might be conscious 
even of its existence herself. Still it was there, a 
tiny spark, but ready at a responsive word or look to 
kindle into flame. He might be mistaken. Ardently 
he hoped and prayed that he was. But he thought 
he was not. And now, what under other circumstances 
would have been to him the most priceless of bless- 
ings, had been transformed by a cruel fate into a 
deplorable calamity. An unexpected one too. Honestly 
he could say that he had done nothing to bring it 
about. Heaven alone knew how carefully he had re- 
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pressed his feelings, how strict a watch he had kept 
upon himself so that neither by word nor look should 
he show more than the mere friendliness, the almost 
paternal interest to be expected from a man like him- 
self towards an attractive girl young enough to be his 
daughter. He had permitted himself the enjoyment 
of her presence, nothing more, and yet this awful 
trial had come upon him. Well! There must be 
no further delay, no half measures. It was a question 
no longer of his happiness but of hers, infinitely 
dearer to him than his own. He must vanish out of 
her life, that was all. As yet the harm was not 
irreparable. She was not a woman to give her love 
unsought. Pride would come to her aid. As it was, 
he could see that she had been offended and hurt 
by his abrupt, churlish leave-taking. She would 
try to forget him, and she would succeed. For 
want of fuel the spark would die away, unnoticed 
perhaps, certainly unlamented, and no one would be one 
penny the better or the worse for it. Only it was hard. 
He had done the only thing possible under the circum- 
stances, and he thanked Heaven that, for Helen's 
sake, he had been given the strength to resist the 
temptation of bringing permanent unhappiness on the 
woman he loved. All the same he felt no resigna- 
tion to his lot, nor did he pretend or even try to do 
so. For him there was no consolation in the con- 
sciousness of virtue. Bitter, black despair only was in 
his heart as, on reaching London, he left the station 
and mechanically took the road to Jermyn Street. In 
his present mood it was a distinct annoyance to him 
to be stopped by an acquaintance as h^ turned into 
Cockspur Street. 

* How are you, Ricardo ? ' It was Mr. Trevanion, 
urbane, bland, prosperous, who thus accosted him. 
* So you never turned up at Homburg after all; we 
were all wondering what had happened to you. I 
only got back last night, and am off to-morrow to 

16 
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Cbillington Manor. What haye you been doing with 
yourself lately?* 

As he spoke, he glanced at the other's muddy dishey- 
elled clothes, and wondered what the man could have 
been about to make him look so ghastly. Ricardo saw 
the glance, and was recalled to the necessity of keeping 
up appearances. Briefly he related what had happened. 
He had gone into the country for the day, had been 
caught in a bad thunderstorm, had taken refuge in a 
shed, which was struck and demolished by lightning. 

"As it came tumbling about my ears," he con- 
cluded, * a heavy beam caught my head and knocked 
me silly for a bit; I feel a little shaken still." 

"You look it,* responded Trevanion. "It was a 
narrow squeak. Lucky for you it was no worse. 
But you are not fit to be wandering through the 
streets. Why not take a cab and get home at once ? * 

But this suggestion Ricardo negatived, explaining 
that after sitting in his wet things he felt chilled and 
would be the better for the exercise. 

" As you please. I am going your way^ so I'll be 
glad to walk with you.* 

Such an offer, unwelcome as it might be, it was 
impossible to refuse. Circumstances had thrown the 
two men together of late, which accounted for the fact 
that a superficial friendliness existed between them. 
They were, however, in no way to be accounted friends. 
Men as a rule did not care for anything about Tre- 
vanion, except perhaps his dinners; and Ricardo was 
no exception to such .a rule. The two were simply 
acquaintances, whose politeness covered complete indif- 
ference on the one hand, and a certain amount of 
jealousy on the other. 

However, they walked together as far as Jermyn 
Street conversing amicably enough. At the door of 
his chambers Ricardo halted. The weather had clenred, 
the sun had come out, and was shining with dazzling 
brilliancy right into their eyes. 
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•Won't you come in?" he said, an invitation which 
was declined. They nodded and parted. Trevanion 
sauntered on down the street, while Ricardo let himself 
in with his latch-key, walked to the staircase and 
was about to mount it when, — 

* Hullo! where are you going, sir!" he exclaimed 
to a man, who, rushing downstairs in blind haste, had 
knocked up against him. *Why, Wood, you? what's 
up, man?" 

**Let me pass," shouted the latter, whose eyes 
were staring and his face convulsed with excitement. 
Tve been deceived, and you re just as bad as 
all the rest of 'em. You knew all the time. You 
let me think him dead, and there you are talking to 
him ! I saw it with my own eyes. Get out of my way. " 

* What do you mean? What in Heaven's name 
is all this about?" demanded Ricardo, thinking the 
man had suddenly gone out of his mind. 

* The man, him as you were speaking to at the 
door," panted Wood. 

** Trevanion, certainly; well, what of him?" 
"Trevanion?" echoed Wood with a wild laugh. 
That's a good 'un. As if you could hoodwink me. 
It was Danvers and nobody else; and you know it as 
well as I do." 

'^ Danvers!^ repeated Ricardo, releasing his hold on 
Wood's arm, '^Danvers! Good God! Impossible!" 
And as, stupefied, he leaned against the wall, Wood, 
taking advantage of his liberty, rushed down the pas- 
sage and out into the street. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

And so it came about, that, just as Mr. Trevanion 
turned into St. James's Square, a hand was laid on his 
arm. 

*So I've found you at last, have I?" said a threat- 
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ening voice in his ear. ' You and me^s got to square 
accounts now/ 

Trevanion turned and tranquilly looked over from 
head to foot the breathless, hatless and excited 
individual, who presumed to bar his way. 

* My good man!" he ejaculated in a tone of mingled 
surprise and expostulation, *^ what does all this mean? 
I really do not follow you." It was an affectation 
of ignorance, which exasperated his hearer beyond 
bearing. 

* Don't try and come the 'igh 'orse over me," he 
shouted. * You can't gammon me any more. I know 
you, Richard Danvers. Tve bin a long time about it, 
but I've found you at last. Give me my rights or 
it'll be the worse for you," and he shook his fist in 
the imperturbable Trevanion's face. His aggressive 
attitude and loud voice had excited the attention of 
the passers-by. By this time a small crowd was 
collecting, and a policeman appeared on the scene. 

* Be off, will you," he said peremptorily, seeing a 
disreputable and rather tipsy person about to assault 
an inoffensive, well-dressed gentleman. * Would you 
like to give him in charge, sir?" 

"Thanks, no. Not worth while. The man seems 
harmless enough — rather the worse for liquor, that's 
all," was the latter's composed reply. As he spoke 
he signalled a hansom. " Look here, my good fellow," 
he added, as he stepped into it, ** go home and don't 
make a fool of yourself. If you have any definite 
request or grievance, write to me or come and see 
me. I'm always to be found at 350 Piccadilly. All 
right, cabby?" He drove off, leaving the discomfited 
Wood glaring savagely at the retreating cab. 

* So it has come at last! " reflected Mr. Trevanion, 
as he leisurely dressed for dinner in the luxurious 
chambers he called his home. " So much the better. 
I'm not afraid of Wood. His cards are not particularly 
good, and he doesn't know how to play them either. " 
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Accordingly, when, a few minutes later, his valet 
knocked at the door with the announcement that a 
man was asking to see him, ** Tell him to wait, " said 
his master. ** Show him into the smoking-room, and 
say I shall he down in about ten minutes/ About 
double that time had elapsed, and Wood, his sense of 
injury still more inflamed at the sight of his accom- 
plice's luxurious surroundings, had ample leisure to 
collect his thoughts, when in lounged Trevanion, cool, 
self-possessed, splendid in evening dress with a big 
ruby set in diamonds blazing on his immaculate shirt 
front. * Good-evening, Wood,** he observed affably. 
* Some time since we met, eh? World doesn't seem 
to have treated you over well, I'm afraid." 

*So you do know me?" Wood's voice was hoarse 
and tremulous with rage. "It's no use trying the 
high and mighty never-set-eyes-on-you-afore-in-my- 
life dodge on with me, you see that. You may 
call yourself Trevanion, but you are Danvers and can!t 
deny it." 

"I haven't the slightest intention of denying it. 
As you justly remark, my name was Danvers until I 
changed it for that of Trevanion. It was my mother's 
maiden name. My uncle, her brother, died some years 
ago, leaving me his money on condition that I assumed 
his name. At the time of his death I was travelling 
in South Africa; I came home, took possession of the 
money, changed my name, and here I am. The facts 
are quite simple, and well-known. There is no secret 
about it." 

*And you never gave yourself out as dead, oh no!" 
commented Wood sneeringly. * If it was all so simple 
and matter of fact, why did you register your own 
death at Boerstein, eh ? There it is down in black 
and white, Richard Danvers, with your pocket-book 
and a lot of your letters in it left behind to make a 
certainty of it." 

Trevanion smiled, * Upon my word, I didn't know it," 
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he observed indifferently. ■ I never was at Boerstein 
in my life, and I certainly never died and was buried 
there. Some scoundrel or other stole some clothes of mine 
once, I daresay he appropriated my name also. Perhaps 
it was he who died at Boerstein, and that is how the 
report of my death got about. A stupid mistake, 
nothing more. And now. Wood, what is this won- 
derful business of yours? What do you want? A 
small loan, eh?* 

'A loan? No, you scoundrel,' shouted the other. 
'I want my rights, and I mean to have them too." 

Trevanion raised his eyebrows, "Your rights?' he 
repeated coolly, taking up a cigar-case. * I don't quite 
understand you. Will you smoke ? ' offering a cigar. 

With an oath Wood dashed it on one side, * No, 
I won't. I won't eat, nor sleep, nor move till you've 
given me back the money you took from me. You 
went off, left me to die like a dog, and robbed me of 
the share that was mine, — mine, — mine. Two thousand 
in cash it was, to say nothing of the diamonds that 
were left. Where are they now ? I never had a penny 
of my share. Give it me, I say, or — " he paused 
choking with rage and excitement. 

*0r — ' repeated Trevanion, who simply looked 
amused at the ebullition, an affectation of superiority 
acting as oil to the flames of Wood's fiiry. 

"I'll turn Queen's evidence,' he announced with 
sudden coolness. "I can ruin you, and, by God, I'll 
do it.' 

Trevanion, who had lighted a cigar, puffed leisurely 
at it before he deigned to reply, * Indeed ! ' he finally 
observed composedly, "May I ask how you propose 
to set about it ? ' 

• I shall tell the truth. It's straightforward enough. 
I shall say how you came to me one night, ^it was 
December eleven years ago and more now. You'd 
got hold of some jewels, and I was to help you to 
get rid of 'em on the quiet. I knew of a cove as 
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would take ^em and ask no questions, and I took you 
to 'im. Something was wrong with the jewels, I 
knew that, but 1 never suspected what it was, till I 
saw in the papers as how Lady Fairfield 'ad bin robbed 
and murdered. Then I knew as how it was you that 
did it " 

*And as I believe I have told you repeatedly,** 
here interrupted Trevanion in his quiet level tones, 
*you were quite mistaken. Whatever else I may 
have to answer for, I had nothing to do with Lady 
Fairfield's murder * 

** Gammon ! ** was the contemptuous retort. * You 
needn't play that game on with me — if you were so 
blessed innocent, why did you promise to go halves 
with me if I'd hold my tongue? I threatened to tell. 
I didn't half like the business, but we'd gone too far 
with Mosenthal to hang back. You swore, too, if I 
went to the police, you'd give me up as an accom- 
plice. And so I held my tongue. The police was on 
the wrong track, after some young swell as bolted. 
We was quite safe, and I'd ha' bin a fool not to take 
what I could get. Then I got sick and you hooked 
it. You got the start of me, and the cash, and I 
never caught you again. But it ain't too late to see 
justice done. You know all about it, and so do I, 
and you may swing for it yet, my fine gentleman." 

*I think not," was the unruffled reply, "because, 
Wood, you see, it is no question of what you know, 
or I know, but of what can be proved. Now where 
are your proofs ? " 

Wood looked a little taken aback. * There's Mosen- 
thal!" he muttered sullenly. **He can back me up." 

* Mosenthal, you may be perfectly certain, will never 
incriminate himself as a receiver of stolen goods. 
Besides, he could give no testimony if he would. He 
died five years ago." 

* I don't believe it." 

* Go and see then for yourself! * was the tranquil 
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rejoinder. ' Mosenthal, I say, is dead. Years ago 
the jewels were broken up and disposed of. So, my 
good man, you will perceive that not a shred of 
proof exists in support of your story. It is merely 
a question of your word against mine, and I should 
think that even you would realise which of us is the 
more likely to be believed, you or I. Now listen to 
me. Tell your story if you like. It is a matter of 
perfect indifference to me. If you do I shall at once 
take proceedings against you. Blackmail and libel will 
be my charge. Your story will appear an infamous 
fabrication. You will be able to prove nothing, except 
that you were in possession of some jewels shortly 
after the murder, and that when I was younger and 
more foolish than I am now, I was not ultra parti- 
cular as to the company I kept, and so chanced to 
get mixed up with a hopeless blackguard like your- 
self. You will be lucky if you are not accused of 
the murder. In any case you will certainly be impri- 
soned for libel, and you won^t be one penny the 
better for it.'* 

*I don't want to tell," said Wood, whose face had 
lengthened considerably. * Give me my money and 
m hold my tongue. If not, I'll chance it for myself 
so long as I do for you. You may talk big, but 
you'd better hand me over two thousand and let us 
cry quits." 

*That I most certainly shall not do?*, retorted 
Trevanion. * What I will do is this : You've gone 
down in the world, and I can afford not to be hard 
upon you. I don't care either to be pestered by you 
in the streets. Therefore, so long as you keep 
away from me, I will give you a couple of pounds 
a week; it's good interest for that two thousand pounds 
you talk so much about. Till the day of my death it 
shall be paid you regularly, on condition that you 
say nothing about the past, and refrain from annoy- 
ing me either by letter or word. As the allowance 
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will cease at my death, it will be to your interest, 
Wood, to keep me alive. Should you bother me with 
further applications for money, the allowance will at 
once be stopped. That's what Til do for you, so 
much and not a penny more. Tm a man of my word. 
It's a handsome offer. Take it or leave it as you 
please." 

Wood, it is unnecessary to say, was not satisfied 
with the offer, handsome as it certainly was. He would 
infinitely have preferred a lump sum of money down ; 
only he had no desire at all to go to the police, and 
he knew enough of his former comrade to be certain 
he would get no better terms from him. And so he 
accepted them. 

*ril take it,* he said sulkily, after a few moments' 
reflection. * It's not what I ought to have, for, what 
with the jewels you took away with you, — and there 
wasn't the half of 'em sold to Mosenthal, — I reckon my 
share would ha' come to double two thousand, and 
more. Still a poor devil like me, with luck against 
him from the first, can't *ave no chance against a 
rich blackguard like you.' 

* The way of the world, my good man," observed 
Trevanion pleasantly, unlocking a drawer and taking 
out of it some bank notes and loose gold. ^ To him 
that hath, etc. Here is — well, we'll make it ten pounds, 
your first instalment. Give me your address, and to- 
day month you will get another ten." 

Wood took the money, asking, that in ftiture, remit- 
tances might be addressed to a post-office, where he 
would call for them. 

* Very well ; and now I'm sorry to turn you out, 
but it's long past my dinner hour." He rang the 
bell. * Good-bye. Remember, no personal commu- 
nication at all. Call me a cab," to the servant who 
answered the bell. 

** 1 managed that tolerably well," reflected Trevanion, 
as he set out in search of dinner. •* Wood may give 
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a little more trouble but not much. I can soon 
settle him, although, if he only knew it, he might 
make things d d unpleasant for me. That assist- 
ant of Mosenthal knew a deal more than was safe 
for either of us; and he's alive and well still. Poor 
Frances! A queer business that, and it won^t 
bear stirring up. I only wish with all my heart I'd 
never set eyes either on her or her jewels. What a 
fool she was too! Her successor now has brains 
enough. A clever little devil, Madam Dorothy. Good- 
looking and just about as bad as they make 'em. 
She'd chuck me too any day just as she did her 
husband. But she shan't; I like her. She amuses me, 
which is more than any other woman does nowadays. 
And until I get tired of you, my lady, I don't choose 
to be thrown aside, even although you may happen 
to have taken a fancy to that long-legged millionaire. 
Thank Heaven! We have heard the last of him." 

Having reached his club by this time, Mr. Trevanion 
made an excellent dinner and finished up the evening 
by an adjournment to a neighbouring establishment, 
where, in spite of the deserted state of the town, 
sufficient congenial spirits dropped in to keep a game 
of baccarat going. It was tolerably late when he 
returned to his chambers. He did not, however, go 
to bed at once, but unlocked a certain cashbox, a 
small portable safe, the key of which he always 
carried on his person. From it he extracted a 
packet of letters. They were yellow with age, and 
were written in a scrawling unformed feminine hand- 
writing. Beneath these letters lay a couple of rings 
and a brooch, together with a number of single 
stones of all sorts and sizes, some of great value, 
others comparatively worthless. Some of these he 
took up and fingered. Should he get rid of them? 
he wondered. After all, why? A few ornaments of 
the most ordinary make and pattern, a number of 
scattered gems. What impression could they convey 
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to anyone's mind ? None whatever. With the letters 
it was different. He got as far as lighting a candle, 
and then changed his mind. 

'^ Nonsense ! " he said to himself, ' I shall keep 
them. They amuse me. I like to compare the present 
and the late Countess of Fairfield. Plenty of time to 
get rid of them, if Wood gets troublesome. Besides, who 
could be safer than I am? Seven thousand a year 
and eleven years of that intense respectability alone 
compatible with a large income! Why such a record 
would whitewash the biggest sinner on earth ! " And 
so, without fear or misgiving, he replaced the letters, 
relocked the safe, and was soon sleeping the sleep of 
the just. 

CHAPTER XXVH. 

It was the sound of the door, as it slammed behind 
Wood, which first roused Ricardo from his stupefaction. 

'^ Come back, man, " he called out, hurrying to the 
entrance. '^ Don't make an ass of yourself.' But 
Wood was already half way down the street and well 
out of hearing. Ricardo saw him dash round a comer ; 
then, reflecting that an altercation with a man in such 
a condition in the open street would be merely useless 
and undignified, shrugged his shoulders and came in- 
doors. Besides, Wood would be back in ten minutes. 
And so he retreated to his own rooms, and, while 
awaiting his return, meditated over the latter's incre- 
dible and preposterous assertion. 

Danvers alive! Impossible! Danvers that gambler, 
thief, murderer and arch-villain transformed into 
Trevanion, the cultured patron of the arts and letters, 
moving in the best society in London! Oh, Wood 
must be either mad or drunk! Of course Danvers 
was dead. Besides, what possible connection could 
there be between Danvers and so well-known a man 
as Trevanion? And yet — was Trevanion well-known? 
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For the first time it struck Ricardo how exceedingly 
slight was his own knowledge of the man. What 
was he ? An idle man of means, an agreeable diner- 
out, a personage, whose dinners, suppers and fetes 
had gained for him the reputation of a perfect host. 
So much Ricardo knew of him, and it was quite 
sufficient to explain the man's position. But then, 
did the world know anything fiirther? What was 
Trevanion's family? What his own antecedents? 
How did he come by his money? Who, in fact, was 
he? Could anyone, affcer all, answer these questions? 
Possibly not. Ricardo^s own experience had taught 
him the extreme facility with which a footing may 
be gained in London society. What does the world 
care for such trifles as past character and conduct? 
A good manner, an acquaintance with the ordinary 
usages of society, outward conformity to respectability, 
beyond all lavish expenditure, — it demands nothing 
more. Trevanion might be a model of propriety, 
whose life lay bare to the inspection of the world at 
large. He might also be the biggest scoundrel unhung. 
There was nothing in his mode of living to justify 
either the one assumption or the other. What, too, 
would be easier than to bury a stranger under a 
false name, and start afresh? And then Trevanion had 
travelled. The contents of his house testified to his 
voyages in Africa and South America. On reflection 
Wood's assertion did not seem so very impossible 
after all. It was certainly worth investigation. 

At this stage Ricardo got up and began to pace 
restlessly up and down the room. Let him once ad- 
mit the possibility of Danvers^ existence, and a thousand 
other possibilities opened out before him, so dazzling 
in their intensity, that for all his self-control he 
hardly dared to dwell upon them. Danvers' resuscita- 
tion reopened to him the path of liberty. It meant 
his vindication, the restitution of his rights, the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of a near relative to Helen, 
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liberty above all to win her and keep her for his own — 
He drew in his breath sharply. The suspense was 
intolerable. Where was Wood? He must have cer- 
tainty. Was the man never coming? 

Rage, however, as he might, Wood never came. 
Half-an-hour, an hour passed ; dinner time came and 
went, still no Wood. 

''I shall go mad if I sit here idle,'' said Ricardo 
to himself. But what could he do? To whom could he 
apply for information? He remembered a certain 
fashionable club, the membership of which had been 
almost thrust upon him. If he did not actually meet 
Trevanion there himself, it was possible he might come 
across some one of his associates. Leaving a message 
for Wood in case of reappearance, he set off for the 
said club. Fortune favoured him. As he walked up 
the steps of it, he encountered old Jack Gambier, one 
of the biggest gossips and best known men in London. 
The very man ! He had lived in London all his life, 
knew everybody, was liked by everybody, and pro- 
bably had a larger acquaintance and fewer enemies 
than any other man of his standing. 

*How are you, Ricardo?" said this individual in a 
mellow cheery voice, which matched his round jovial 
face and figure. * Glad to see you. I'm just up 
from the country. Been to Cashthorpe's wedding. 
Tremendous function. Heaps of people, considering 
the time of year. Special train and all the rest of it. 
Smash on the line getting back. Train delayed, only 
just got in, regularly starving." 

"I've been detained too. Come and have some 
dinner with me?" proposed Ricardo, an offer promptly 
accepted. For some time during dinner Gambier held 
foiih on the subject of the recent wedding. 

** Cashthorpe's not a bad chap," he remarked at last, 
referring to the bridegroom. * Ever come across him ?" 

* I know him slightly ; Trevanion introduced him to 
me, that man with the villa at Maidenhead. Of course 
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jou know him though?" said Ricardo, seeing his op- 
portunity and seizing it. 

* Know him? My good fellow, I should rather 
think I did. Why I've known him all my life. We 
belong to the same county." 

So Wood had been misled by a passing resem- 
blance after all! The hopes, which had blazed up so 
brightly, at once lay extinguished. W^ith an effort 
Ricardo controlled his voice. 

* Indeed ? One of the Wiltshire Trevanions, I suppose, 
is he not?" he asked with an indifferent air. 

* Not he. Nothing of the sort. You are thinking 
of quite a different lot. This man you know is 
properly no Trevanion at all. His name was Danvers 
originally, one of the Colesworth Danvers. I beg your 
pardon. Did you speak?" he broke off, for Ricardo 
had muttered something. 

* It was nothing. I wanted a waiter. Here, more 
bread, if you please, " said the latter. " Go on, please. 
How was it then that Danvers turned himself into 
Trevanion ? ' 

•In this way. The mother, Mrs. Danvers, was a 
Trevanion. When her brother, uncle, you understand, 
to this man, died, he left the nephew a pot of money 
on condition he should change his name, which Dan- 
vers was pretty ready to do. The arrangement suited 
in more ways than one, for, between you and me and 
the post, the name^ of Danvers was not exactly in 
good odour just then.- I knew all about them, for 
my father lived within a few miles of Colesworth, 
which was old Danvers' place. They were a bad lot, 
everyone of them, spent every penny they could, and 
played old Harry generally. As a young fellow I 
remember there were stories about this man, whether 
true or not I shouldn't like to say. He made the country 
too hot for hira and very soon disappeared. Anyhow, 
one heard nothing of hira until Trevanion died, when 
Master Dicky came forward, paid his debts, white- 
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washed himself and settled down into a respectable 
member of society. Even now some men don't seem 
to care much about him. All I can say is, Tve 
nothing to say against him myself. Considering what 
a lot of rips his people were, he seems to me to have 
run uncommonly straight. An amusing fellow too, 
and gives a deuced good dinner, as good a one indeed 
as ever I sat down to. If ever he asks you to dine 
with him, you take my tip and go. Good com- 
pany, good food, good liquor and good waiting, you 
get them aU with him. By the way, they manage 
to do you pretty well here I always think." And 
then the loquacious old gentleman launched forth on 
a gastronomic disquisition which lasted him well 
through dinner. 

As soon as he decently could, Ricardo said good- 
night. His state of mind as he returned to his room 
may be better imagined than described. Exultation, 
glorious hopes for the future were mingled with a 
sense of the desperate difficulties to be surmounted, 
and a perfect frenzy of rage against himself for the 
blind stupidity by which he had wasted so many valuable 
years. To think that the truth lay there open, uncon- 
cealed, anyone's, everyone's property, and yet that for all 
his strenuous research, he should have overlooked it. 
It seemed to him incredible now that without further 
enquiry he should ever have accepted Danvers' death 
from the mere evidence of a register. However, he 
was not a man to waste his time in futile regrets 
for the past, or over-confident anticipations for the 
future. The first thing to be done was to consider 
the evidence he possessed against Danvers, and how 
best to utilise it. The latter, after all, did not amount 
to much. To prove Danvers' identity with Trevanion 
was easy enouo;h, but to prove his identity with the man 
who murdered Lady Fairfield, robbed her, and then 
disposed of her jewels was a very difi'erent matter. 
Wood, of course, could witness as to Danvers' posses- 
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sion of some jewels, but he could not identify tliem 
as belonging to Lady Fairfield. And then Wood was 
a most unreliable witness. In the first place he would 
be unwilling to come forward at all; in the second 
he would unhesitatingly swear to any assertion that 
it was made worth his while to support ; in the third, 
even if he did speak the truth, no one probably would 
belieye him. Well, then ! there was the good-looking 
servant girl in Montague Buildings! She certainly had 
alluded to Danvers' possession of jewels, and her 
eyidence might be of yalue. But then, even if she 
were to be found, it was doubtful whether her recol- 
lection of the transaction so far back would stand 
cross examination. The two best ways undoubtedly 
by which to strengthen the case against Danvers 
would be either by the production of the girlish 
love letters, the original cause of all the mischief, 
or better still by bringing forward the man to whom 
the jewels were sold. As for the letters it was 
doubtful whether they existed, and the difficulty and 
danger of a search for them would be enormous. 
With regard to the jewels, the prospect was more 
hopeful. Eight long years of companionship with 
Wood had pretty well laid bare every thought and 
working of his mind to Ricardo. He had never in 
so many words acknowledged to having disposed of 
Lady Fairfield's jewels. Still by various allusions 
made chiefly, in his cups to the lucrative business to 
be done in stolen goods, also to the case with which 
articles such as plate and jewellery might be got rid 
of, coupled with frequent mention of one Mosenthal, 
an acquaintance of his and a thoroughly safe man, 
Ricardo could feel tolerably confident that in the said 
Mosenthal he would find the man he wanted. 

The following day, after one visit to the office of 
an eminent private detective, and another to Doctors' 
Commons, where he made a careful study of old 
Mr. Trevanion's will, he started for Brussels. Then 
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began the difficulties of his task. It was not that 
the name of Mosenthal was unknown, but that it was 
too weU-known. A very slight enquiry elicited the 
fact that there existed an enormous number of Jews 
of the name of Mosenthal, all combining the callings 
more or less of money-lenders, diamond merchants, and 
dealers in curiosities^ old pictures, furniture, and the 
L'ke. None of these gentlemen it appeared could be 
accounted altogether above the suspicion of indulging 
in illicit traffic at times. Then, within the last ten 
years, several men of the name had died. Careful 
research, aided by a liberal expenditure of money, ended 
in the dismissal of nearly all the still existing Mosen- 
thals as above suspicion. It was proved pretty con- 
clusively that several of them had not been in business 
at all eleven years ago, while others had been too 
poor to have found the necessary sums of money for 
the purchase of jewels in any quantity. There was 
a certain old Mosenthal, a small money-lender living 
in a back slum, whose past seemed worth investigation, 
and he was the only one. 

As for the dead men, there was nothing suspicious 
in their record. A couple of clerks struggling under 
the burden of large families and small means, a young 
stockbroker carried off by fever, a merchant or two, 
all men of blameless life and assured respectability — 
of such was the list of the dead and gone Mosenthals 
composed. 

A week, a fortnight, three weeks passed, in dis- 
heartening research. Numberless details of the life 
and circumstances of every member of the vast Mosen- 
thal tribe were brought to light, but amongst them 
was no trace of the jewels or their purchase. What 
was still more disheartening was, that the one person 
who might have given the required information, was 
nowhere to be found. Wood, who at present held the 
key to the situation, had vanished. He never returned 
to Jermyn Street, and the private detective, who had 

17 
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been entrusted with the task of his discoTerj reported 
complete failure. All this seemed to point to the 
fact, that, having gone over to the other side, he was 
now living on hush-money extorted from Trevanion. 

In one particular, truly, the detective had satisfac- 
torily accompUshed his mission. He had succeeded 
in finding out the ex-slavey, who, by. reason of her 
great good looks, had been a well-known feature of 
Montague Buildings. This girl, Eliza Sanders by name, 
it appeared, had married a publican, and was now the 
comfortable, prosperous mistress of an inn out Holbom 
way. On receipt of this information, Ricardo, who 
found himself pulled up before a blank waU in Brussels, 
decided to return to London and see if anything could 
be extracted from this woman. He would wait just 
anoiher twenty-four hours, secure an interview with the 
man now engaged in the in;estigation of the money-lend- 
ing Mosenthal's past, and start the following evening. 

In the meantime, to kill time and distract his mind 
he strolled in after dinner that night to a theatre, in 
which to a fairly full house a light comic opera was 
being performed. Neither piece nor players fell in 
any way below the average of their kind. Prob- 
ably he was in no mood to be amused by a suc- 
cession of barrel organ tunes, or a liberal display of 
charms by the chorus. At all events the whole 
thing bored him profoundly, and any slight diversion 
he found was gained by a somewhat listless observation 
of the audience. Amongst these, his attention was 
attracted by a party in a box opposite him, chiefly 
by the fact that they made a good deal of noise; also 
that his next-door neighbours, whose conversation he 
could not help overhearing, were talking about them, 
and lastly by the wonderful display of jewellery on 
the part of one of the ladies, who literally blazed 
with diamonds. She was accompanied by a friend, a 
somewhat faded replica of herself, and by several 
young men, with whom with many coquettish airs 
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iand graces, she flirted and giggled incessantly. From 
his loquacious next-door neighbours Ricardo gathered 
that this showily-dressed personage was a certain 
Madame de Charlemont, a young matron, whose 
extravagances and flirtations had excited considerable 
comment in Brussels. A nobody, she had inherited 
a large fortune from a miserly old father, in con- 
sideration of which substantial attractions the 
Comte de Charlemont, an impoverished rou^, thirty 
years her senior, had consented to overlook her 
bourgeois origin, and make her his wife. At present 
the pair of them were engaged in squandering the 
money so hardly earned by the father's toil. 

It was a story neither particularly novel nor interesting. 
Hardly conscious of what it was all about, Ricardo 
listened to it, looked at the heroine of it, wondered 
how such a chattering parrot could possess attractions 
for any man, and then thought no more about it. It 
was only when the piece came to an end, and, with the 
rest of the audience, he filed out into the entrance, 
that his attention was again drawn to Madame de 
Charlemont, who, with infinite, needless fuss and clatter, 
was making her way out. Gesticulating incessantly, 
playing first with her fan and then with her bouquet, 
arranging and rearranging the numberless ornaments 
with which her neck and arms were covered, she 
stood talking for a few moments close to him. Then 
lier carriage was called, and she pushed through the 
crowd — which owing to the wet night was considerable — 
towards the door. As she vanished, Ricardo saw 
something shining on the floor. It was a bracelet, 
and must evidently have been dropped by his late 
vivacious neighbour. He picked it up, hurried after 
the lady, found his passage blocked, and reached the 
door just as her carriage drove away. No matter; 
he could give it to the official, who would restore it 
the following day. And then he looked at the bracelet. 

It was a quaint one, two diamond hands clasped 
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round a heart made of a large turquobe encirelBd 
"with diamonds, the whole mounted on a thin band 
of gold. For a moment his eyes rested on it idly, 
and then he examined it with increased attention. 
Was he going mad, he wondered, becoming a mo- 
nomaniac on the one subject? And yet — surely he 
had seen that turquoise before. He felt the jewelled 
hands; — and yes, pressing them, one of them un- 
clasped slowly, disclosing a hollow space filled with 
two locks of hair, one golden and the other jet-black. 
Fate, Chance, Providence, call it as you will, had 
come to his help, and given him at last the clue for 
which so long he had searched in vain. The brace- 
let he held in his hands was one which, in the 
early days of their msuried life, Lord Fairfield had 
given his late wife after a trifling difference and re- 
conciliation with her. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

TTNHEEa>ED, the crowd jostled past Ricardo in the en- 
trance. The sight of the bracelet had brought back 
the past with intense vividness. How well he remem- 
bered it all! At the time of the gift he had been 
staying at Fairfield. Indeed, he himself had been the 
all unconscious cause of the difference and the recon- 
ciliation, for Lord Fairfield did not approve of cousins, 
who claimed the privileges of brothers. Anyhow he 
remembered the occurrence well — once more he could 
see Frances coming into the room flushed with delight, 
as, in artless pleasure, she exhibited her new toy, 
working the spring with childish glee, and displaying 
the two locks of hair that lay entwined together. 

With a sigh he roused himself, slipped the precious 
bracelet into his pocket and passed out into the 
street. Listead of pursuing the usual course and 
handing the lost property over to an official he would 
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return it the following day in person. The next 
morning was devoted to the examination of Madame 
de Gharlemont's antecedents. She was, he found, the 
child of a certain strict and orthodox Jew a M. Ephraim, 
pious, charitable, retiring in his habits and practising 
Spartan frugality in his mode of life. For forty years 
he had carried on busmess as colonial merchant, a 
busmess which, however, had never attamed any great 
proportions, so that the great wealth he had accumu- 
lated had been a surprise even to his most intimate 
friends and associates. 

This sounded promising. Ricardo went to the 
English Embassy, where he chanced to be acquainted 
with an attache, procured a letter of ilitroduction to 
Madame de Charlemont, who was a well-known per- 
son, and armed with this note and the bracelet, 
presented himself at the handsome hotel in one of the 
best quarters of the town, in which the lady had 
taken up her abode. There was no difficulty about 
gaining access to her. After sending in his card 
with the note, he was ushered into a smart salon, 
over-decorated with much gilding and crimson satin. 
Here Madame de Charlemont was entertaining some 
half dozen personages. 

In very fair English she welcomed him. Where- 
upon he produced the bracelet, at the sight of wbich 
its owner broke out into profuse expressions of delight 
and gratitude. 

^Ah, monsieur! the bracelet, of course! It is mine. 
I have been desolated ! ' she cried. '^ It was lost last 
night, I search everywhere. I send to the theatre, to the 
police. I hear nothing of it. Where did you find it?" 

Ricardo then explained how it had come into his 
possession. 

^Merci! A thousand thanks,* she went on with 
bewildering vivacity, ** I am infinitely obliged. I was 
desolated to lose my bracelet. It is not much, mais 
enfin, it is an old friend ! And these turqtioises now 
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are so much a-Ia-mode. It is pretty, is it not?' 

*It is, and very quaint,' observed Ricardo who 
still held it in his hand, ** I have never seen but one 
like it,' he went on, pressing the spring. 

As the hand moved Madame uttered a shriek of 
surprise, 'Mais qu*est ce que c'est que 9a? What 
have you there? Some hair? And I have worn the 
bracelet many times and did not know it! Ahlmais 
c^est charmant! a qui done cette chevelure? Yous le 
connaissez peut-etre? Vous I'avez d^ja vu?' she 
demanded eagerly. 

Bicardo handed it back to her. ' Years ago I saw 
a bracelet resembling this one of yours exactly,' he 
said courteously. * Like yours it had a secret enclo- 
sure, which, like yours, was filled with hair. Will it 
be an impertinence if I ask in what way this bracelet 
came into your possession ? ' 

Madame hesitated. The attention of the whole room 
had been attracted. Three ladies, her dearest friends 
and greatest rivals were eagerly awaiting her reply. 
Did they scent a scandal ? At all hazards it must be 
averted. Better sacrifice the bracelet. Already she 
had sufficient difficulty in maintaining her position 
amongst a censorious, arrogant, envious noblesse. 

* Mais, oui, certainement, monsieur ! ' she answered 
at once with an air of surprise. * The bracelet with 
much other jewels I have inherited from my father 
M. Ephraim.' 

It was a matter-of-fact answer which surprised 
and delighted Ricardo. ''It was then bequeathed to 
you, Madame?' he enquired. 

•Ah non! pas 9a,' was the response. "In the 
testament there was no mention of jewels. You 
understand, my father died quite suddenly. I was 
still young, en pension at the time. I am the only child. 
There is no testament. I inherit all. The jewels 
were found in his bureau. Naturally they are mine. ^ 

• I see, ' observed Ricardo abstractedly. * Thank 
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you, I did not know that any other bracelet pos- 
sessed so curious a device as the one which belonged 
to my English friend. I will tell her hers is not 
unique as she imagined it to be.* 

* Alors celui-ci, this one is not the bracelet of your 
friend ? " demanded Madame de Charlemont, clasping 
it on her arm with an air of relief. 

* How can it be, seeing it belongs to you?* was 
the polite reply. 

After this the conversation was changed and became 
an exchange merely of polite inanities. To Madame 
de Charlemont, vanity had suggested the pleasing 
inference that the restitution of her bracelet had been 
made a pretext for the making of her acquaintance. 
She therefore brought forward all her fascinations for 
the benefit of her new friend. For fully an hour Ricardo 
was overwhelmed in a torrent of words, oeUlades^ 
gesticulations, till at last wearied, bewildered and 
disgusted he made his escape. 

Out of all this, one thing was plain, namely, that 
the jewels had passed through the late M. Ephraim's 
hands. Now in what way had he gained possession 
of them? Ephraim himself was dead, but from his 
associates some information might be gained. 6n 
enquiry it appeared that Ephraim's late head-clerk, a 
certain M. Jacques Legrand, was still alive. This 
Legrand shortly after his employer's death had 
retired from his service. The master must either 
have been singularly liberal or the clerk unusually 
thrifty, for Legrand, on quitting M. Ephraim, had 
purchased a villa in the environs of the to wii, where 
he now occupied his leisure in the enjoyment of 
domesticity and the cultivation of his garden. He was 
busy in fact with his trees, when IRicardo arrived at 
the villa, a substantial but hideous square structure 
standing in about an acre of ground of its own. 
As the latter walked up the gravel pathway leading 
to the front door, the ex-clerk came forward to meet 
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him. He was a man of about sixty, rosy, placid, 
with an air about him of benevolent simplicity, which 
seemed to invite confidence. 

'M. Legrand, I believe?" began Ricardo politely, 
when withm speaking distance. 

"At your service," was the bland reply. 

There was a slight pause, as Legrand waited for 
an explanation of the stranger^s presence. The latter, 
in a speech laboriously composed for the occasion, 
gave it, introducing himself as one with whom the 
late M. Ephraim had business relations, expr^snng, 
too, the regret and disappointment with which he 
had heard of the lamented deatii of that gentleman. 
Legrand made no reply to this speech but merely 
bowed expectantly, 

''You, monsieur,'! have been given to imderstand, 
were entirely in your late employer's confidence?" 
Bicardo then went on, speaking with a hesitation, 
which arose probably from hia imperfect command 
of the French language. 

* I was clerk to M. Ephraim for twenty-five years, * 
was the quiet reply. 

* You were in his service in the January of the 
year 1881 perhaps?" 

*I was," said the imperturbable ex-clerk. 

' Then you will be able to give me the information 
I ask for no doubt, with regard to a business trans- 
action in which your principal was concerned," and 
Bicardo glanced meaningly at him. 

^ Mais, oui, monsieur ! anything in my power ; you 
have but to ask," returned the other with ready 
civility and the most matter-of-fact air. 

Bicardo looked at the inscrutable face, and decided 
to beat no longer about the bush. He would try 
the effect of a sudden stroke. 

* Tell me then, what became of the jewels sold to 
M. Ephraim by the agency of Mosenthal in December 
1880?" he demanded abruptly. 
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The coup failed signally. Legrand's face retained 
its expression of blank indifiPerence as lie observed 
quietly that M. Ephraim was not a dealer in gems 
but a colonial merchant. 

'^ Monsieur, perhaps, is in search of another Ephraim? 
The name is not uncommon," he suggested blandly. 

'^I think not. M. Ephraim, I am aware, was not 
a jeweller. Still there were occasions, I have heard, 
on which he was not unwilling to purchase privately, 
at a price, jewels, which their owners for various 
reasons did not care to sell in the open market. Was 
that not so? Consider, M. Legrand. Reflect also, — did 
M. Ephraim employ no agent of the name of Mosen- 
thal? Consult your memory. It is a good one, I 
hope?" 

^I have found no cause to complain of it," admitted 
Legrand with modesty. * Still, I am unable to recall 
any agent of the name of Mosenthal, nor any such 
occasions as those suggested by monsieur.' 

* Reflect," urged Ricardo significantly. *A good 
memory, remember, may be of the utmost value to 
its possessor. Tell me, M. Legrand, are you prepared 
to declare that you know nothing whatever of the 
way in which M. Ephraim acquired a number of 
jewels found in his bureau after his death, and which 
now adorn the person of his daughter Madame de 
Charlemont?" 

This time Legrand hesitated. At the strong hint 
contained in the above speech, a gleam of interest 
came into his eye. 

'^Madame de Charlemont wears the jewels found 
in M. Ephraim's bureau?* he repeated with an air of 
surprise. * Tiens ! I was not aware of it. I know 
nothing of Madame de Charlemont." 

*But the jewels? Have you never heard of these 
before?" persisted Ricardo. 

Legrand shrugged his shoulders, ^ I cannot say," his 
voice was guarded in the extreme. *^I had left 
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UL Ephraim before his deaih. I was not present at 
the opening of the bureau. I know notlung of its 
contents.* 

'Nonsense, man!" Ricardo was getting impatient. 
'Tou may speak out. I tell you I hare seen the 
jewels. I recognise them. All I want to know is how 
they became the property of your employer ; you can 
do yourself no harm by speaking. Possibly, indeed 
most probably, it may be considerably to your advan- 
tage to say what you know." 

*In what way?" was the quick demand. Legrand 
at last was waking up. 

'^ Because there are certain members of the family 
to whom those jewels belonged originally, who would 
liberally recompense any person by whose agency 
they might be restored." 

*You represent this family perhaps?" 

* Not officially. I come, however, as a friend of 
both parties, and it is through my hands that any 
reward will pass. You understand, M. Legrand. It 
is by chance that I recognise a bracelet worn by 
Madame de Charlemont. I question her. She knows 
nothing. I ask for her father. He is dead. I there-* 
fore address myself to you, who were in your employer's 
confidence. Tell me, how did that bracelet come 
into M. Ephraim^s possession?" 

'^ Describe to me the bracelet," said Legrand briefly. 

This was done, whereupon the ex-clerk asked his 
visitor to walk into the house. Leading the way to 
a small, plainly-furnished room at the back of the 
house, he established Ricardo on one side of the table 
taking a seat himself on the other. 

*And now I will tell you all I know," he began 
with an air of engaging confidence. ** It is not much. 
M. Ephraim, you will understand, was not averse to 
making an aflair. If the jewels came in his way, I 
think he would purchase them, as he would purchase 
tobacco, lajce, wine, pictures or anything else on which 
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a profit could he made; on such matters he did not 
confide in me/ 

*But you knew/ interrupted Ricardo. 

Legrand shrugged his shoulders and smiled depre- 
catingly. * One cannot always shut one's eyes and 
ears/ he admitted apologetically, *only one's mouth. 
I did not concern myself with my master's affairs. 
I had enough to do with my own business, which was 
not light. M. Ephraim did not keep me to do nothing. 
Only on two occasions was I charged with business 
outside my department," he went on thoughtfully. 
*Once, many years ago, I was entrusted with a large 
trunk to be delivered to an individual, who would 
present himself at my house for it. Again when 
M. Ephraim was ill, I once went with a letter to 
the Rue des Trois Freres." 

** For Wood ! Speak out ! That's the man ; I know 
him," put in Ricardo unable to control his interest. 

• Ah ! you are a friend of M. Voode. Why, then, 
did you not say so before? Then you know " 

"I know that Wood lived in the Rue des Trois 
Fr^res, also that he disposed to a M. Mosenthal or 
Ephraim, — they were perhaps one and the same," at 
which suggestion Legrand nodded. * Well, he disposed 
to M. Ephraim of certain jewels belonging to one 
Danvers." Again Legrand nodded. 

■ Danvers ! " he repeated. * Ah yes ! You are right. 
But why ask me if you- know all?" 

* Because I want to know if you would recognise 
either Wood or Danvers or both again?" 

It was the crucial question. Ricardo drew a deep 
breath, as placidly the other replied, ** Certainement I 
Voode, I have seen frequently, and Danyers, I have 
also seen him." 

** Could you also identify the jewels? " 
This time Legrand hesitated, ** Perhaps," he said, 
* C'est selon. It is possible. M. Ephraim I think 
would sell most of them. If MadtCme de.Charlemont 
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should possess many still, I could perhaps tesidfy 
to them/ 

* And you will be ready to come forward and repeat 
this story whenever you are asked to do so? If I 
bring you face to face with Wood and Danvers you 
will swear to them as the men who sold a number 
of jewels to your late employer?* demanded Ricardo 
emphatically. 

* Certainly ! why not? * was the ready reply. ■ M. 
Voode I remember well. He have done business be- 
fore with M. Ephraim or Mosenthal, which you like 
to call him. I know him as Ephraim, Voode know 
him as Mosenthal. It is all one. No matter. Voode 
he come one Christmas. He introduce his friend 
one Danvers, the owner of much valuable jewellery* 
M. Ephraim purchase it. One, two, three times 
Danvers come for money. Then I go to 6 Rue des 
Trois Freres, see Danvers and Voode, and give them 
the last of the money. The jewels for a time are in 
the secret drawer in M. Ephraim's bureau. They dis* 
appear gradually. No doubt he sell them. There is 
no harm in that." 

' Except that the jewels were stolen and that your 
evidence will help to convict the thieves,* put in 
Ricardo. 

* That will not hurt me,* said Legrand with truly 
philosophical indifference, ** I did not buy the jewels 
nor sell them. I was the servant of my master. I 
know nothing. To me it was an affaire like any other.' 

" Thank you, M. Legrand.* Having learnt all there 
was to know, Ricardo now rose to go. '^ I am infi- 
nitely obliged to you. I hope shortly to call upon you 
to redeem your promise. To you will belong the 
credit of bringing to justice as big a villain as ever 
went unhung. It will entail a journey to England, I 
fear, but you will be no loser by it, I can assure you.* 

Smilingly Legrand waved the reminder aside. Nor- 
thing, he . protested, would afford him greater pleasure 
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than to take part in so noble a work. Monsieur might 
count upon him at any time. At a moment's notice 
he was ready to start for London. 

With mutual compliments and exchange of addresses 
the two parted. Jubilant, Ricardo returned to Brus- 
sels. Now for London, Wood, the ex-slavey Eliza, 
and the chain of evidence would be complete. Wood 
once found would of course in self-defence make a 
clean breast of it. The next mail took the millionaire 
back to town where for a time he experienced a 
check. Wood was still undiscovered. The delay was 
temporary only. Sooner or later the man was certain 
to appear. In the meantime, however, the suspense 
was maddening. Without the all-important Wood 
nothing could be done, except interview the former 
slavey Eliza. This he did on his arrival in London. 
He found her an ample matron with a waist it would 
have been difficult to span, and a coarse face, in which 
hardly a trace of her former good looks was to be 
found. Their interview, however, was quite satisfac- 
tory. Mrs. Boucher, as she was now called, had plenty 
to say about Captain Danvers, and she said it with an 
emphatic vigour showing that she still cherished ac- 
tive resentment against him. 

Of course she remembered Danvers. Had never 
seen him since the day he bolted with Wood, but 
would know him anywhere. Heard he'd made a 
fortune, was sure he'd done it by no good way. 
Anyhow he was a swell now, much too grand to 
recognise his old pals from Montague Buildings. She 
remembered quite well when he left the Buildings. 
Game home late the night before. Brought Wood 
with him. Sat up talking till past midnight. She 
peeped in at the door and saw something glitter on 
the table. Danvers caught her, pulled a handkerchief 
over the table and swore at her for disturbing them. 
All the same she saw the things, and would swear it 
was jewellery, , 
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And 80 nothing remained now but to secure Wood, 
and then put the match to the mine, so carefully 
laid. Two days after Wood's appearance Trevanion 
could be arrested, but for the present there was 
nothing for it but to wait. Having done all in his 
power, Ricardo remembered that it was now the end 
of September, and that Lady Fairfield's invitation 
still held good. Why not run down to Chillington? 
He would be carefiil; he would say nothing until he 
could come forward in his proper person. Still — Well! 
he could not keep away, and that was the long and 
short of it. And so he went. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Pbominint 88 had been Ricardo's place in Helen's 
thoughts before the thunderstorm, it was nothing to 
the position he occupied in them after that memorable 
event. On reaching the Rectory that day it had been 
an intense relief to her to find that Mrs. Butler's 
absence permitted her to go to her own room, lock 
herself in and give herself up to her own thoughts. 
What could be the matter with her? ' Atmospheric 
disturbances, as she was well aware, would exercise 
considerable effect on nerves and spirits ; still, no amount 
of electricity in the air could possibly account for 
her sudden intense depression and heturt-sickness. All 
she felt was a supreme weariness and disgust of 
life — her heart was like lead in her body, she hated 
everything and everybody, and above all she hoped 
most ardently never again to see that most aggravate 
inglj incomprehensible man Ricardo. She w,^ disap- 
pointed in him; nay, she was more, she was hurt by 
his conduct. She acknowledged it. Surely he had but 
ill rewarded the trust and friendship so fully and 
frankly given to him. He had never really confided 
in her; he had ignored all her advances, and now, at 
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a moment's notice, he could wish her good-bye for 
ever as coolly and composedly as though he were 
merely taking leave of a chance acquaintance after a 
forms! afternoon call. And yet it was not because 
he was incapable of feeling. He was not a cold man 
by nature. It was simply because he did not care 
about her. Look, for instance, at this woman he loved, — 
could any infatuation be more abject? Who could 
she be ? A horrid creature probably, — and not so very 
young or good-looking either! The reflection was 
distinctly soothing to her sore heart. How, after 
eleven years, could she be more charming and lov- 
able than ever ? Nonsense. * Why, she must be 
getting an old woman — and yet, how he loves her!* 
said Helen to herself. '^ No one has ever cared for 
me like that," which, considering Jack Evelyn's slavish 
devotion, was a monstrous piece of ingratitude towards 
that luckless youth. ''Oh, was ever any girl more 
desperately lonely than I am? I haven't a friend in 
the world. No one cares for me — no one,** and then, 
breaking down, she threw herself on the bed, and in 
a sudden access of giief and self-abandonment burst 
into a passion of tears. 

After a time, her first passion spent, the tears 
ceased. Frightened at her own vehemence, she got 
up? What did it mean? Why was she so angry, 
so upset, so unhappy ? Why did her thoughts attach 
themselves so perpetually to a man, who was and 
could be nothing to her ? What was it to her if he 
did go to America or not? If he were in love or 
not? If he were a hero or a villain of the deepest 
dye? It was all nothing, nothing to her. In the 
very plainest language he had just told her of his 
love for another woman. And she — she — oh, no, impos- 
sible! Face, neck and throat were suddenly flooded 
with crimson. With horrible conviction the truth was 
forcing itself upon her — she cared for him — oh, no — 
not that. He had saved her life. She liked him, was 
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interested in him — she was hurt at his sudden deser- 
tion of her. That was all. That she, Helen Evelyn, 
could give her heart to a man who did not want it, 
and had never asked for it, who acknowledged to a 
past that would not bear inspection, whose origin was 
obscure, and who in no one particular, save perhaps 
wealth, was her equal! Oh, it was preposterous! And 
yet, if it were not love, what was it? Why, during so 
many weeks, had he filled her mind almost exclusively? 
Why this feeling of overwhelming desolation at losing 
him? Why the awful despair of that moment when 
she saw him senseless at her feet? Why this anger 
at liis departure ? Why, above all, this burning hatred 
and envy against the unknown woman who possessed 
his whole heart and soul? Such questions admitted 
of but one answer, and it was an answer she stub- 
bornly refused to make. Love him? No, certainly 
not. Far from it. She disliked him, hated him, 
hoped and jiysjed she might never see his face again. 
And then once more she broke down, and shed bitter 
burning tears of wounded pride and love, tears which 
intensified but brought no relief to her pain. 

"What can Helen have been doing to herself?* 
wondered Lady Fairfield, when some weeks later the 
former rejoined her at Chillington. *Pale, thin, 
dejected, years older, why she is quite losing her 
looks!" It was a reflection, which enabled her to 
embrace the girl with real warmth and to say quite 
sincerely, ''Dear Helen! I am so glad to have you 
back again! But what has become of your roses? 
Have you been ill? " 

Helen flushed and looked annoyed. "Certainly not," 
she said hastily, "I am perfectly well, never was 
better in my life, thanks." 

"Then your looks belie you," observed her ladyship 
with the same air of tender concern. *It mav be 
only the journey, but I don't like the look of you. 
Are you sure you are perfectly well? Hamerton, I am 
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afraid, didn't suit you. You would have done better 
after all to come with me to Homburg.* 

"Homburg certainly appears to have suited you," 
observed Helen, turning the conversation with obvious 
relief. 

^It has,* agreed Lady Fairfield, who looked the 
picture of health. *I am quite myself again." 

•And Fairfield?" 

*He seems very well, except for the fact that we 
expect a large party here to-morrow, which annoys 
him. He hates entertaining people, as you know." 

''And who is coming?" asked Helen lazily. 

Lady Fairfield went through a long list of names. 
''Jack Evelyn will be here on Sunday the first," she 
concluded. '^ It seems an inconvenient sort of day for 
travelling, but he wrote and fixed it himself. And 
Mr. Bicardo, of course, comes to-morrow, I had for- 
gotten. . . . What is the matter? " she broke off, as with 
unaccountable clumsiness Helen suddenly upset her 
tea-cup over her di*ess. 

* Thanks. It is nothing," she said hastily. * There 
is no harm done. Did you say, Dorothy, that Mr. 
Bicardo would be here after all?" 

Lady Fairfield raised her eyebrows, * Yes, of course. 
It was all settled before we left town, you know." 

"Ah, yes! but he certainly said he was returning 
at once to America. Business recalled him, and made 
it impossible for him to come to Chillington. He told 
lue so himself. I met him one day at Hamerton, you 
know. He had come down for the day — to see the 
Abbey, I suppose." 

''And when was that?' demanded Lady Fairfield 
rather quickly. 

" About the end of August, I should think. Some 
weeks ago now," was the answer. 

" Then he has changed his mind again. For, a couple 
of days ago, I had a letter from him from London 
announcing his arrival to-morrow. My news, you see, 

18 
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is later than yours. We may safely expect him, I 
think." 

* So it appears.* With an ostentatious air of in- 
difference, Helen got up and walked to the window. 
"I hear wheels," she next observed. *Yes, it is Mr. 
Trevanion in a dog-cart. He is just driving up to the 
door. Dorothy, you will excuse me, I am sure ; I am 
far too tired and dirty to be any help in entertaining." 
She made her escape, and a very few moments later 
Mr. Trevanion was ushered into the room. No sooner 
were they alone, than Lady Fairfield turned to him 
with a reproachful air. 

* Again, Dick ! " she murmured. * This makes the 
third time in the last week. 1 tell you, you must not 
come so often. You really should not do it." 

* And, pray, why not ? ' asked Trevanion in his im- 
perturbable way. 

** Because it is madness to rouse Fairfield's suspicions 
in this way. It is not safe. He says nothing, but 
he is watching me, I feel it, " she spoke in a nervous, 
agitated way very unusual to her. 

' Let him watch. " Trevanion, who was not in the least 
impressed by her manner, spoke with the utmost com- 
posure. * Why did you bring me here, if it be so 
dangerous for us to meet ? " 

*I did not mean you to come so frequently, that 
is all," she retorted. ** These perpetual calls, our inti- 
macy " 

He shrugged his shoulders, * It is nothing more 
than an ordinary acquaintance. An afternoon call or 
two, " he observed coolly, * can excite no one's suspicion. " 

"You don't understand," she persisted. "At any 
rate keep quiet for the next few days. Be discreet. 
Don't come here again until you hear from me." 

He smiled, not in a very agreeable way. * So that 
you may be at liberty to devote yourself to my 
successor," he observed pleasantly. "I think not, 
mv lady." 
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■What do you mean?* she said quickly, looking 
him straight in the face. 

* I mean that I see your little game perfectly. You 
began it in London when you took up that long-legged 
adventurer. You are tiring of me as you tired of 
your husband. I am to be thrown aside and Ricardo 
is to take my place. I see it; but, I tell you, it won^t 
do, my lady. Ricardo comes to-morrow; I am to 
retire. Very convenient for you, but hardly the sort 
of arrangement I should be likely to consent to. By 
the way, why did he change his mind ? " 

Lady Fairfield looked up. 'He? who?* she asked 
with a mystified air. 

'^ Ricardo, of course. I met him in London a few 
weeks ago. He was starting for America at once, 
quite the best thing he could do too. I come down 
here — he is expected to-morrow. Why this sudden 
volte face? You, perhaps, can expound the riddle. * 

Lady Fairfield shrugged her shoulders. **I really 
don't know what you are talking about," she said 
quietly. * On leaving town, I invited Mr. Ricardo to 
come and see us here in September. He accepted, and 
a couple of days ago I had a letter from him, remind- 
ing me of the engagement, and proposing himself for 
to-morrow. " 

"Indeed! You will be pleased to see him, of 
course ? " commented Trevanion. 

• Naturally ; one usually is pleased to see one's 
friends,* answered her ladyship, steadily ignoring the 
offensive manner of the foregoing observation. 

**And Lord Fairfield? Will he also be pleased to 
see him? * 

A faint blush of annoyance rose to Lady Fairfield's 
countenance. ** His lordship has not yet made Mr. 
Ricardo's acquaintance,* she said coldly. "Naturally, 
however, he will be glad to meet a man who has 
made so honourable a name for himself.* 

*I .understand,* sneered Trevanion, " quite a happy 
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family! Mosfc interesting! Well, as I said before, let 
me tell you, Lady Fairfield, you have to reckon with 
me, as well as with your husband. Be careful.' 

''And let me tell you," she retorted pityingly, 
"that jealousy is the most foolish and unprofitable 
of passions. I really wouldn^t give way to it if I 
were you. It only makes a man tiresome and ridi- 
culous/ 

''It also makes him dangerous sometimes,* was 
the significant reply, * don't overlook that fact." 

She sighed resignedly, '^ You are a monomaniac on 
the subject. My dear Dick," and here her Toice 
softened into tenderness, '^ do you really mean to tell 
me that, after all that has passed between us, you are 
actually jealous? Is it possible that you should 
distrust me? " 

*My dear Lady Fairfield," responded Trevanion in 
his most suave tones, '^ I trust no woman, least of 
all you. Again I repeat to you, be careful. You 
appear to be afraid of your husband. You have ten 
thousand times more cause to fear me." 

''And yet," she said gently, looking confidingly up 
into his face, " I am not afraid of you, for I have given 
you no cause for jealousy ; whereas with Fairfield . . . 
Ah!" a slight exclamation escaped from her lips. 
She was sitting with her back to the window, a long 
French one opening on the terrace. Raising her eyes 
to a mirror opposite her, she had just seen reflected 
in it her husband's face. He was looking at her 
through the window, and his expression filled her 
with vague alarm. " Oh, Fairfield," she cried, starting 
up. " How you made me jump ! I didn't know you 
were there; won't you come in?" She opened the 
window with fingers which, in spite of herself, shook 
a little. Lord Fairfield walked into the room and 
nodded to Trevanion, 

"Excuse me if I startled you," he then said with 
grim politeness to his wife. ** Your nerves, I think, 
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must be out of order. You are quite white still. 
Would you care to consult Sir James Parker again?" 

Could there be any hidden significance in the question ? 
Lady Fairfield felt decidedly uncomfortable as she 
smiled at her husband. 

•Indeed no/ she protested sweetly. 'My nerves, 
I confess, are not proof against those Jack-in- 
the-box appearances of yours, but for all that, they 
are equal to any ordinary emergency. There must be 
thunder in the air, I think, and a storm always upsets 
me a little." 

" There is thunder in the air," observed Trevanion, 
glancing at a heavy bank of purple clouds massed 
against the horizon. ''At all events rain is coming 
and, unless I want to get a thorough soaking, I ought 
to hurry homewards. Good-bye." 

* There is a short cut through the grounds," inter- 
posed Lord Fairfield, with the obvious wish of speeding 
the parting guest. * It will save you quite half a 
mile. I can show you the way if you like." 

With many thanks, Trevanion accepted the proffered 
escort, said good-bye and started off. As the door 
shut behind them, her ladyship smiled. 

"Mr. Richard Trevanion," she reflected, "you are 
a cleverer man than I thought you were, which is 
saying a good deal. How in the world you ever 
managed to discover a fact of which, till a little while 
ago, I myself was not conscious, I am at a loss to 
imagine. You are perfectly correct, my friend. I 
am tired of you, sick to death of you, as I am of 
Fairfield, and every other man with one exception — 
that is Ricardo, who is certainly the most fas- 
cinatingly impenetrable individual I have ever met. 
Who is he ? Where does he come from ? I should 
like to know that man's past. I should like to know 
too what he thinks of me. Why is he so provokingly, 
so incomprehensibly dense? Is it all mere politeness 
on his part or something more? I would give a 
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good deal to be sure of him — and yet, no, I wouldn't. 
Certainiy would destroy all the charm. And here 
comes my lord and master.* With the pretty con- 
fiding smile she seemed to be able to put off and on 
at will, as though it were a hat or a pair of gloves, 
she came forward to meet him. * Well ! ' she cried 
gaily, "have you seen our new tenant and neighbour 
off the premises? * 

Lord Fairfield entirely disregarded the question. 

* What brought that man here to-day ? * he asked 
abruptly. 

She looked at him, recognised in his harsh Toice 
and moody manner that one of his impracticable fits 
was on him, and resigned herself to a mauvais quart 
cCheure. 

*I really could not say,* she answered quietly. 

* A desire for neighbourly intercourse with us, I sup- 
pose. Is there any reason why he should not call 
here?" 

* There is no reason why he should not call 
at proper times, but there is every reason why he 
should not be here morning, noon, and night,* retorted 
his lordship roughly. "He has been here already 
twice this week. What brings him again so quickly? 
Why should you suddenly strike up this intimacy with 
a total stranger ? * 

*But he's not a total stranger,* she remonstrated 
with much dignity, *^I have been in the habit of 
meeting Mr. Trevanion in town for some time past.* 

"Indeed? This is the first I have heai*d of it. 
Did you know him well, may I ask? * 

She deliberated. * We had a number of mutual 
acquaintances. We went to bhe same places and did 
the same things. Yes, I suppose one may say we 
knew him as well as we did anyone else.* 

" And you never told me? Why this concealment? * 

*My dear Fairfield,* (she kept her temper admir- 
ably, and merely spoke in a tone of mild remon- 
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strance,) ■ society has become a perfect mob nowadays. 
It would be quite hopeless to attempt to give a Ust 
of one's acquaintances." 

. ^'But seeing that he had taken the Manor, surely, 
Lady Fairfield, under such circumstances, it was strange 
that you should deliberately conceal the fact of your 
previous acquaintance with him?** The concentrated 
wrath in his voice was ominous and would have 
daunted most women. Lady Fairfield, however, held 
her ground. 

** I was told nothing beyond the mere fact that the 
Manor had been let," she remarked with unruffled 
calmness. ^ Till a short time ago I did not even 
know the name of the new tenant. I had no idea of 
his connection with the Trevanion I had met in town. 
In fact, I thought nothing at all about it. You were 
out when he first called this week. We have never 
discussed the man before, and the fact of our previous 
acquaintance has simply slipped from my mind. I 
really was not aware that you didn't know it." The 
explanation sounded plausible enough, and would 
probably have satisfied most men. However, it did 
not satisfy Lord Fairfield, whose face grew quite 
livid. 

" I do not believe it," he burst out excitedly. * You 
did not forget ; you kept it from me. Within a week 
the man is here three times, closeted with you for 
hours, and then you tell me he is a mere casual 
acquaintance ! No, Lady Fairfield, I am not to be so 
easily hoodwinked. Others have tried to do it, and 
to their cost have failed signally. Be careful. I 
know much and I suspect more. Do I look a man 
to be trifled with, put off with frivolous excuses 
such as you attempt to make ? An acquaintance ! 
Bah! Am I blind, or deaf, or imbecile not to have 
seen his manner, heard his voice and understood the 
meaning of the look he gave you at parting? Tre- 
vanion is a friend, I tell you, of a class of which I 
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disapproTe. I will not permit such friends. I am 
not the usual husband, to be duped and fooled, 
a laughing-stock to my neighbours, an example of 
man^s credulity and woman's duplicity! I repeat to 
you ; be on your guard. I can protect my own honour, 
and, if need be, I shall not hesitate to do so/ Laying 
his hand on her arm, he stopped, and sank his Toice 
to a hissing whisper. Then, flinging away her arm, 
he turned and marched out of the room without wait- 
ing for an answer. Lady Fairfleld heaved a sigh of 
relief, as the door slammed behind him. Self-possessed 
as she was, for once he had absolutely terrified her. 
To his fits of senseless jealousy she was accustomed; 
still, never before had he displayed so much wild 
violence. 

** I am as brave as my neighbours," she reflected, 
with a shudder at the recollection of the lurid glare 
in his eyes, "^but Fairfield really frightened me. He 
looked quite murderous.* 

In vain she tried to reassure herself. After all, as 
she remembered, Lord Fairfield's disapproval of Tre- 
vanion was not a subject for regret. On the contrary 
it simplified matters, for, under such circumstances 
it would make the dropping of him a comparatively 
easy matter. And for the rest, Fairfield's mood would 
pass. Yet she felt uneasy. She found no pleasure for 
once in dwelling on her position, and her cleverness 
in juggling with edged tools, and she was heartily 
^ relieved when her housekeeper, appearing for in- 
structions with regard to the expected guests, forced 
her thoughts into a fresh channel. 



CHAPTER XXX, 

It is no exaggeration to say that it was with abso- 
lute trepidation that Helen looked forward to Ricar- 
do's visit. She was the very last girl in the world 
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to cherish a sentimental weakness for a man who 
happened to be indiJBferent to her. No sooner did she 
become conscious of her condition, than she made 
erery eflPbrt to cure herself. She had a strong sense, 
too, of what she owed to herself and her family as 
the last of an ancient and distinguished race. In any 
case she could never have given herself to a nobody, 
a man not even possessed of an unstained name, with- 
out a sharp conflict between love and pride. As it 
was, there could be no question of any yielding to 
the despicable folly of which she had been guilty. 
To be won before she had been wooed! It was 
shameful, unwomanly, degrading! Stubbornly, with all 
the assistance pride and self-respect could give her, 
she trampled down and fought against the insidious 
love which, unsought, had found its way into her heart. 
And, afte.r weeks of incessant and severe fighting, if 
she did nothing else, she had at least acquired a 
wholesome dread of herself and her own weakness. 

And now, sore and weak after the protracted con- 
flict, she was to be thrown into constant contact with 
the one man, whom for her own sake she longed most 
to avoid! No wonder that she dreaded to meet him, 
and that she would have given anything to find a 
safeguard against her own treacherous heart. In 
vain she tried to plan some means of escape. Plight? 
Simulated illness ? Alas ! She had nowhere to go, and 
she could not rush away the very day after her arri- 
val without exciting the comment she was most 
anxious to avoid. As for illness ? A headache might 
postpone the evil day, but it could not altogether 
avert it. 

Helen was not of a temperament to enjoy the 
postponement of the inevitable. If a thing had to 
be done, better do it at once and get it over. Such 
was her opinion, and she acted on it. 

Accordingly, when, in due course of time, Mr. 
Ricardo in company with a number of other guests 
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was deposited by the big omnibus at the Castle door, 
Lady Helen was in her place in the hall, ready to 
take her proper share in the reception and enter- 
tainment of the new arrivals. Whatever she might 
be feeling, outwardly her manner was everything that 
good-breeding demanded. Indeed, the late improve- 
ment in Lady Helen was made the subject of general 
comment amongst the Chillington house party. In- 
stead of simply ignoring such personages as did not 
chance to find favour in her eyes, her usual course, 
she now laid herself out to please and be pleased. 
She had laid aside most of her usual proud reserve, 
was gentle in her manner, and assiduous in her 
attentions towards the various members of the party. 
Kicardo alone perhaps of all assembled was dissatis- 
fied with his reception. Her manner chilled and 
disappointed him. 

What he wanted or expected he hardly knew. It 
was not to be supposed that she should single him 
out from everyone else, and he could accuse her of 
no want of civility. Still, he certainly did not expect 
to be put olf by a conventional smile, a handshake 
and a couple of words. By some unlucky accident, 
too, up till dinner time he was never able to get a 
single word with her. Well! he could wait. The 
evening would bring him the opportunity he desired. 
Only when, after dinner, a meal at which he was 
separated iVom her by the length of the table, he 
found Lady Helen busily employed in initiating a 
stout dowager into the rules of rubicon bezique, with- 
out a thought or look to spare for the outer world, 
he began to wonder whether this avoidance of him 
were due to accident or design. Time passed; 
Lady Helen continued absorbed in her game, while 
the remainder of the party settled down to cards, 
conversation, and music. Ricardo in course of time 
chanced to find himself near his hostess, who, 
after a little desultory talk, offered to show him 
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a certain rare plant in the conservatory, of which 
she had been speaking at dinner. The proposal 
was not a particularly welcome one, for just then 
he would infinitely rather have been left to his 
own thoughts. However, he had learned self-control 
in too hard a school to show any sign of reluctance. 
It was with an air of alacrity, which certainly imposed, 
not only on Lady Fairfield, but also on an individual 
engaged in furtive observation of them, that he as- 
sented. Possibly, had her ladyship seen the glance 
thrown at her by her husband as she sauntered into 
the conservatory, she might have hesitated before 
indulging in the dangerous luxury of a tete-a-tete 
with the latest object of her fancy. As it happened, 
however, she saw nothing. And so she duly con- 
ducted her guest into the big conservatory adjoining 
the drawing-room. At the far end of it they found 
the plant, admired it, discussed it, after which Lady 
Fairfield sat down in one of the big basket chairs 
scattered about. Without much idea of what he was 
saying, Bicardo must have managed to take a satis- 
factory part in the ensuing conversation. It was the 
mention of Lady Helen's name which first roused 
him to attention. 

*I have been on thorns since yesterday," Lady 
Fairfield was saying in a low confidential tone. 
* From what Helen said, I was quite afraid you meant 
to throw us over at the last moment." 

* That was hardly likely, was it ? * he answered, 
seeing that some such rejoinder was expected of him. 

*Ah, but Helen would have it that you were off 
to America. She had the information from the best 
authority, namely yourself. According to her, some 
business or other obliged you to return to America 
at once, in which case, of course, we could only 
expect to go to the wall. I was terribly frightened, 
lest, after all, you should not appear." 

* Were you? I am so sorry. It was quite unne- 
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cessary, I can assure you. The business does not 
exist, which would have the power to keep me away 
from Chillington just now.* 

He spoke with evident sincerity and more empha- 
sis than he was perhaps aware of. Was it to be 
wondered at that his hearer, with no clue to the 
direction of his thoughts, should have applied the 
assurance to herself? She smiled well gratilSed. 

' Then you have no intention of leaving England 
at present, I hope ? * she asked softly. 

* None whatever," was the reassuring reply. 

■ I am delighted to hear it. Indeed, Mr. Bicardo, 
why should you ever go back to that wretched 
America at all? Why not throw over that hateful 
business of yours, and settle here in England 
amongst us?* 

"That is precisely what I hope to do,* he rejoined. 
' Should all go well, it is my intention in future to 
make my home in England.' 

Lady Fairfield clapped her hands softly. * That is 
good news,* she exclaimed triumphantly, "the very 
best I have heard for a long time. All your friends, 
myself among the number, will rejoice beyond measure 
at so wise and delightful a resolve.* 

•Will they? I wish I could think so? Unhappily, 
I cannot flatter myself that my going or staying will 
make the smallest difference to anyone but myself.* 
For the moment he had forgotten Lady Fairfield, and 
simply spoke his thoughts aloud, giving vent to the 
bitterness and disappointment which had filled his 
heart that evening. 

He was simply dumbfounded, when, with a glance 
of unequivocal tenderness, she murmured reproachfully, 
" You are unkind and needlessly cruel. Surely you 
must know there is one woman at least to whom 
your movements are of the last importance, and who 
places your welfare above every other consideration.* 

There! If the man were neither blind nor deaf nor 
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imbecile, he must understand and respond. Ricardo, 
being none of the three, did understand. Yet he did 
not respond. On the contrary, for the moment he 
was dumb with astonishment. Did this stupid woman, 
to whom he had never spoken a word of more than 
conventional civility, whom he had used merely as a 
means to an end, disliking her indeed rather than 
otherwise, did she actually believe him in love with 
her? Ridiculous! It was true he had paid her atten- 
tion — she was a pretty woman, and expected it. He 
wanted to get a footing in the house, and so he 
made himself as agreeable to her as he could ! 
If she wanted compliments and pretty speeches, then 
she must have them, that was all! Why, his mind 
had been so entirely occupied by another woman that 
he could hardly say how much or how little he had 
seen of this one. And now to assume a sentimental 
interest in him ! Absurd ! Ricardo was not a coxcomb. 
A discovery, which might have gratified other men, 
caused him simply annoyance and disgust. He deter- 
mined to undeceive her at once. There should be no 
mistake about his sentiments. 

* You are too good," he now said quietly, * I know 
of no such person, and I should be sorry if such an 
one existed; for her kindness would be entirely thrown 
away on a plain business man such as I am, with 
hardly time or inclination to cultivate friendship, far 
less any warmer feelings." 

There! That was plain speaking enough! Lady Fair- 
field could have no further excuse for misunderstanding. 
As a matter of fact she did understand. From that 
moment, whatever may have been her previous senti- 
ments, she now felt nothing but a keen and deadly 
hatred towards him. It was all she could do to 
conceal her mortification and cover her retreat de- 
cently. She now smiled. 

**!? that be the case, I can only hope I may be 
mistaken, " she said as lightly as she could. ^ At all 
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events I shall betray no further confidence. Yoa are 
hopelessly unsympathetic I am afraid . . . Ah ! * she 
broke off with an exclamation of relief; never before 
had the sight of her husband, who had just appeared 
in the doorway of the conservatory caused her so 
much pleasure : " I see my husband. I am wanted I 
expect. " Getting up she went towards him. ** I must 
run away," she said playfully, **Mr. Ricardo has been 
giving me quite a lesson in botany, so interesting, 
Fairfield ; I hope I haven*t neglected my other guests 
too grossly/ with which aspiration sh^ return^ to 
the fulfilment of her duties as hostess. 

* I have made an enemy for life, ' reflected Ricardo 
that evening in the solitude of his own room, ' Lady 
Fairfield will never forgive me. Strictly speaking, I 
suppose, I ought to beat a retreat, but I shan't. I 
may be a fool, but I don't mean to lose sight of 
Helen again. I haven't exchanged a syllable with her 
either. I must manage to speak to her before 
I go.' 

Had he only known it, Ricardo had done a good deal 
more than make an enemy that evening. He had 
drawn upon himself an amount of notice, which to 
one in his position was both dangerous and incon- 
venient to the last degree. In the servants' hall, the 
millionaire was made the subject of conversation, in 
which, contrary to his wont, that most reserved and 
unsociable of persons. Lord Fairfield's valet, joined. 
He asked a number of questions about the stranger, 
and gained a quantity of information, much of which 
would have astonished the latter could he have heard 
it. And then, hearing that the great man travelled 
without a body servant, Mr. Evans actually offered to 
valet him himself. It was an unprecedented piece of 
condescension, which excited considerable surprise. 

Above stairs Ricardo was no less the object of 
conversation between Lord Fairfield and his wife. 
Contrary to her expectations, his lordship proved to 
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be in what for him was a most genial, taltative 
mood. No allusion was made by him to the tete-a- 
tete in the conservatory. 

* Have I ever met this Mr. Ricardo before, Dorothy? * 
was all he said. 

* I think not. He has not been long in England. 
You may have heard him spoken of, but I do not 
remember that you have ever met," was the answer. 

•And you made his acquaintance in London this 
year ? Did you see much of him ? ' pursued his lord- 
ship in a natural, uninterested way. 

She shrugged her shoulders. * A certain amount. 
He was more or leas a lion. For the moment he 
happened to be the fashion, and for a nmweau rkhe 
I niust say he is wonderfully presentable. That was 
why I asked him here. You don't object, Fairfield, 
I hope?' 

*I? Certainly not. On the contrary I am delighted 
to see him." One of his rare smiles curved Lord 
Fairfield's lips. ** Your millionaire interests me greatly. 
Who and what is he? Do you chance to know 
anything of his past ? " 

She smiled. ** My dear Fairfield," she said carelessly, 
•Mr. Ricardo's existence appears to date from the 
day when, about three years ago, he discovered and 
became the owner of those silver mines one hears 
so much about. In what profession or rank of life 
he lived or starved till then, I know as little as 
anyone else." 

* I see, " observed her husband thoughtfully. * Well ! 
he is certainly a gentleman by birth. I should like 
to know his history.' 

As time passed, this same remark was made by 
others as well as Lord Fairfield. Li London 
some surprise had been evinced that a man, who, 
by his own confession, had risen from the most 
humble circumstances, should so quickly have acquired 
the surface manners of a class, of which till then 
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he could possibly have had no experience. Still a 
good Talet might be responsible for his dress; and a 
certain amount of instruction, such as for some 
years Bicardo had been able to afford himself, coupled 
with care, self-possession, and observation, would have 
taught him the use of his knife and fork, and enabled 
him to go in and out of a room, and sit through a 
dinner party or a morning call without any display 
of gaucherie. 

It was otherwise in the freer, more intimate inter- 
course of country-house life. Only the training of 
a lifetime could have rendered this American as well 
acquainted as he proved himself to be on all matters 
connected with national games and institutions, or 
the all important subject of sport. That he should 
be able to ride and shoot was of course only natural. 
Any man, who had lived in South America, must by 
necessity have passed most of his time in the saddle, 
and be acquainted in self-defence with the use of 
fire-arms. But that he should be familiar with the 
phraseology, and at home in the discussion of the 
various pastimes, by means of which the upper ten 
kill their time — this was a matter which called for 
considerable comment. His ideas might be old-fashioned, 
sometimes out of date, but they always showed 
knowledge of the subject in hand. Of the interest 
he had thus excited he himself remained quite uncon- 
scious. For the moment his mind was taken up with 
his own affairs, notably Wood's prolonged disappearance 
and Lady Helen's attitude towards him. It was to 
the last subject, too, that he devoted most thought. 
For by this time suspicion had changed to certainty. 
He knew now that she was avoiding him deliberately. 
What had he done to offend her? For two days he 
endured the existing state of things. Then, when 
Sunday came, bringing with it a respite from shooting, 
he determined, come what might, to see and speak 
to her alone. What he wanted to say to her he 
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could hardly haTe explained. It was not to make 
love. Oh, no. Far from it. Till he was publicly 
vindicated, his lips were sealed. Still, he would like 
to have known that, as Ricardo, the self-made mil- 
lionaire, he had won some portion of her regard. 
That she would be kind to h^ cousin Ralph he knew, 
but he did not want her affection to be given to 
Ralph only. Ricardo surely might be allowed some 
share in it. He wanted — oh, he didn't know what 
he wanted. All he did know was, that to be ignored, 
or at best treated with the cool friendliness of the 
past two days was simply unendurable. After lunch 
on Sunday the opportunity, for which he was looking, 
came. An expedition was proposed to some falls, 
which one of the girl members of the party expressed 
a wish to see — Lady Helen offered to act as guide, 
which offer was at once accepted. 

* Capital!'' said the damsel, who was an enthusiastic 
walker, *will anyone else come? The more the 
merrier. Mr. Ricardo," as that gentleman entered the 
room, *will you walk with us to the falls?" The 
latter, who had only just announced his intention of 
spending the afternoon in letter writing, promptly 
veered round and declared himself delighted to do so. 

It was a tolerably numerous party which set out 
about a quarter of an hour later, a party, too, displaying 
a decided tendency to separate into couples. Later 
on, as Ricardo surmised quite correctly, there would 
be no difficulty about the desired tete-a-tete. Only 
about a couple of hundred yards down the avenue, 
at a place where the road to the village branched 
off, they came across a man, who, judging from his 
gait and attitude, was somewhat the worse for liquor. 

* Can you tell me the way to the Manor, — place 
where Mr. Trevanion lives?" said this individual, 
accosting the foremost gentleman of the party. 

'^ Turn to the left and go straight through the 
village," was the brief reply. 

19 
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Helen looked after the man, as he stumbled away. 
* They shouldn't let such people inside the lodge 
gates," she said in disgust, and then, walking on, 
dismissed the incident from her mind. 

" What have you done with Mr. Ricardo?" was the 
general question a few minutes later, as the girl, with 
whom he had been walking, joined the rest of the 
party, looking somewhat annoyed. 

*!?• with a short laugh, *! have done nothing. 
He has vanished. He asked me what time the post 
went out, muttered something about important letters, 
and fled. He must be half way back to the house 
by this time. I can't imagine what possessed him.' 

" No doubt he had important letters to write, " 
said Helen, who had put her chin in the air. 

*\Vhy didn't he say so then before? He must 
have known about them, when he agreed to come out. 
Why should he make such a ridiculous excuse?" 

•I am sure I don't know," retorted Helen with 
her loftiest air. *At all events the thing is of no 
consequence whatever. Mr. Bicardo may surely please 
himself as to whether he comes out or stays at home. " 
Her manner was so crushing, that no one made any 
reply, and the subject dropped. 

As was patent to the smallest comprehension, Ricardo 
had some other business in view beyond the mere 
writing of letters. As a matter of fact he never went 
back to the Castle at all, but took the turn to the 
village. He was a swift walker, and a very few 
minutes brought him alongside the same individual 
whose presence in the avenue had so excited Helen's 
indignation. To make no unnecessary mystery, it 
may as well be explained at once that this same 
individual was none other than Wood himself, and he 
it was who was responsible for the other's sudden 
defalcation from the walking party. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

•So there you are, Wood," was Ricardo's greeting, 
•I thought I recognised you a minute ago. What 
are you doing down here? You want to see me, I 
suppose ? ' His voice was purposely sharp and author- 
itative, for experience had taught him that the best 
way of managing Mr. Wood was by establishing 
a *funk." This time, however, he failed in his 
object. 

* Not at all. I'm glad, of course, to see an old pal. 
All the same I had no idea I should meet you here, 
Richards,'' retorted Wood, whose tone was loftily 
patronising, but affable. ' No, I ran down here 
partly to see an old friend of mine, partly for the 
sake of the trip. Lovely country this, fresh air, fine 
scenery. I always was partial to the country — hay- 
field, cows, cocks and hens and all the rest of it," 
with a vague flourish of his hand. 

From this speech, combined with the man's inde- 
pendent manner, Ricardo gathered that Danvers, or 
Trevanion, to call him by his later name, must have 
bled freely. Good. Trevanion therefore must be afraid 
of Wood. Better still. Well ! Wood was a slippery 
customer; he must not be scared away. 

^ Ah, of course ! You are going to see your friend 
Danvers, or Trevanion as he calls himself now," he 
observed carelessly. 

^'What do you know of Danvers?* growled Wood, 
who in his present condition was subject to sudden 
frequent changes of mood. 

* Nothing, but what you have told me yourself, " 
was the prompt reply. * After nursing you through 
your illness and keeping pals with you for years, I 
don't need to be told at this time of day that you've 
been looking for Danvers. He played you an uncom- 
monly dirty trick, going off with your money and 
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leaving you at death^s door. I'm glad to hear youVe 
found him at last!" 

** Who told you I'd found him?* asked Wood, stiU 
suspicious. 

^ Don't be an ass!" was the good-humoured retort. 
* Wasn't I there when you rushed downstairs from 
my rooms, shrieking out that you'd found Danvers? 
I know Trevanion myself slightly. I had the curi- 
osity to ask, and soon found out bow he had come by 
his other name. Then I guessed the story of his 
death had been a mistake, and that you had found 
your man. I hope you've made him do the right 
thing by you too ? ' 

Wood, pacified by the explanation, winked solemnly. 
•I ain't got no call to complain," he observed com- 
placently. * So far, Danvers has stumped up pretty 
well. Didn't like doing it, but couldn't help himself; 
not that he mightn't ha' done more for me," he went 
on reflectively, * considering I did him the best turn 
he ever got in his life. But he always was a selfish 
ungrateful hound, d — him. Rolling in riches, and 
grudges me the price of a dinner. I ain't done yet 
with him, though ! " 

* Don't let him impose on you again, that's all! * 
said Bicardo wamingly. * Don't be satisfied with a 
penny less than your rights." 

* I won't, " was the confident reply. * I've got the 

whip hand of my lord Trevanion this time, and by 

I mean to use it." 

'^ That's right. Then you don't want any help from 
me. Remember, I'm not Danvers. You must earn your 
keep with me." 

* Thank you, Richards. You may be a bally mil- 
lionaire, but you've no call to insult an old pal. 
When I want your help I'll ask for it," announced 
Wood, with much dignity. 

** All right, no offence. If you want me, you know 
where to find me. Good-bye. By the way," he added. 
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■when do you leave here; not to-night, I suppose?* 

*You suppose wrong then. The 6.45 train will 
see me out of this benighted hole. I've an appoint- 
ment out of town to-morrow, most pertickler, can't 
possibly wait.* 

*I see. Good-bye then! And if you want Tre- 
vanion, there he is coming towards you now in the 
distance. Now's your time. Don't let him swindle 
you a second time. You only want justice. See that 
you get it. FU back you up for old times^ sake, if he 
should turn rusty.* 

*Now for the tug of war!* thought Ricardo to 
himself, as he made his way back to the Castle. 
Rapidly he rehearsed his plans. He would travel up 
with Wood, leave him under careful supervision, go 
direct to Scotland Yard, thence to Brussels — no. 
There must be someone to identify the bracelet. 
Barker would do. Barker, Frances's maid, who had 
retired from service, and now lived at Hampstead with 
her aged mother. Yes, Barker must be visited. He 
had her address. She should go with him to Brussels, 
see Madame de Charlemont, thence to Legrand, bring 
him back to England, and arrest Wood and Trevanion. 

*It ought to succeed,* he told himself. '^If it 
doesn't, Ood help me ! It will be a case of a dose 
of prussic acid. They shall never take me alive!* 

On reaching the Castle, he went at once to make 
his excuses to Lady Fairfield and announce his sud- 
den departure. As he had anticipated, her regrets 
were of a merely conventional kind. She was sorry ; 
business was tiresome, but of course it must be the 
first consideration. She perfectly understood. And, 
greatly as she regretted to lose him, she would not 
detain him against his will. Oddly enough it was his 
lordship, who happened to come into the room during 
the conversation, who offered the strongest opposition 
to the arrangement. 

' Gbing already I * he exclaimed, looking quite 
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dismayed. 'Nonsense! We really can't allow that! 
Why you have only just come. And your presence 
has been a source of the utmost gratification both 
to myself and to Lady Fairfield. Indeed, Mr. Ricardo, 
you must reconsider your determination.'' 

*You are exceedingly kind. Unfortunately I have 
no choice," returned the other, somewhat surprised 
at such unwillingness to let him go. 'I have just 
received news, which obliges me to be in London 
to-morrow morning." 

*But you will return," persisted his host with 
growing urgency. "There will be shooting every 
day next week ; the house will be full. Lady Fairfield 
has arranged a dinner-party for the neighbours and 
a small dance on — when is it, by the way?" 

•I thought of Wednesday," murmured his wife. 

* Ah, yes! Wednesday, of course! Well! come 
back Wednesday. I assure you we can't do without 
you. Tour absence would take away for us all the 
interest of the party," and he smiled. It was pro- 
bably because he smiled so rarely, that, in the pre- 
sent instance, he succeeded in producing merely a con- 
tortion of the facial muscles, decidedly unsuggestive of 
mirth. * Come, now, why not come back Wednesday ?" 

Bicardo made a rapid mental calculation.. Yes. It 
could be done. *A thousand thanks," he said. *I 
shall be delighted to accept your kind invitation. I 
will come back. You may expect me on Wednesday 
without fail." 

** Excellent, excellent ! " exclaimed his lordship, 
whose face lighted up with what might almost be 
termed a gleam of exultation. * We shall look for- 
ward with anxiety ^^ laying a stress on the word, * to 
your return. Is that not so, Dorothy?" turning to 
his wife. * Tell Mr. Ricardo how much pleasure it 
will give us both to see him again." 

Lady Fairfield, who would have thought her hus- 
band's latest eccentricity amusing, if it had not been 
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so annoying^ smiled bewitcliingly! * Of course we 
shall be delighted to see you/ she said prettily. 
** Now we do not mind wishing you good-bye, or 
rather au revoir^ for you have only postponed, not 
deprived us of the pleasure of your society/ This 
speech closed the interview. 

* What a queer chap that Fairfield is ! " reflected 
Ricardo, as a few minutes later he went to his own 
room. '^ What made him make that fuss about my 
coming back, I wonder? So unlike him to trouble 
himseS about his guests. He was so excited too! 
His hand was like a coal and his eyes were burning. 
Well! he was always an eccentric fellow." 

But there was too much to be done to trouble over 
the vagaries of his noble host. If he meant to get 
those few words with Lady Helen on which he had 
set his heart, he must make his preparations at once 
for his journey. In his room, somewhat to his sur- 
prise he found Evans, a man who, ever since he could 
remember, had been Lord Fairfield's valet. And what 
was Evans doing there? It was not his place to 
perform the work of an underling and valet to any 
chance guest at the Castle. The man noticed the 
quick glance of interrogation thrown him and inter- 
preted it correctly. 

*I was putting away your shooting things, sir,* 
he said, in answer to the unspoken thought. ^ There 
being a press of work just now, I thought I would 
see to your things myself." 

* Thanks! Much obliged to you I'm sure. Don't 
trouble though about them just now. I can put 
them away myself. " 

In spite of this broad hint Evans did not go. He 
fidgeted about the room for a few niinutes, and then, 
"Might I take the liberty of asking whether you 
are making any long stay in these parts, sir?" he 
asked, his subdued, respectful manner robbing the 
question of any semblance of impertinence. 
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*No, I leaye this afternoon.* The answer was a 
trifle short, chiefly because Ricardo was in a hurry 
and anxious to get rid of the man. He was consi- 
derably surprised, when with an obvious air of relief 
Evans said earnestly, 

''Indeed, sir! I am glad of that, very glad! If I 
may make so bold as to say so, I fancy you won^t 
find the air of Ghillington agree with you, not for 
long, nor yet that of England. Depend upon it, sir, 
the place to suit you just now is the Continent." 
The significance of the words was unmistakable. 
Evans had found him out! Ricardo glanced sharply 
at the valet's face, which had become inscrutable. 

•Do you think so?" he observed carelessly. *In 
that case, you will probably be relieved to hear that 
I propose to start for the Continent to-morrow.* 

Evans teas relieved at the announcement. • Is that 
so, sir ? " he said. " Quite the best thing you could 
do, in my humble opinion. The best thing indeed for 
all parties concerned. Shall I pack your things for 
you then?* Ricardo accepted the offer with thanks, 
and an honorarium which so great a man as Evans 
could not complain of as inadequate. 

« Evans gave that warning of his in a friendly spirit, * 
he reflected. 'It almost looks as if others besides 
himself suspected me." 

Well, it was immaterial ! Three days more of liberty, 
and he could laugh at all fear of detection ! Only he 
was bound to recognise the rashness of his expedition 
to England. After putting his head into the lion's 
mouth, without that chance discovery of Danvers, he 
might have had considerable difficulty in getting it 
out again. 

Lady Helen in the meantime had returned from her 
walk to receive the news of their guest's approaching 
departure. She took it coolly. 

''Mr. Ricardo is going to-day? Indeed!" was all 
she said. * Well, it won't signify piuH^icularly, for 
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Jack will take his place. It is not as tliougli a gun 
were lost/ 

* Tea, Helen ? * here put in Lady Fairfield. 

•Thanks, not at present. I must get rid of my 
wet boots first," was the answer. '*By staying in 
my room until he has gone, I shall escape having to 
say good-bye,' she said to herself as she rapidly 
crossed the hall. However, she had reckoned without 
her host. Her foot was on the bottom stair, when a 
voice behind her said, 

*What did you think of the falls, Lady Helen?" 

It was Ricardo, who, from the back of the hall had 
come forward and was now barring her passage. 
She started. 

"I? Oh, very pretty — at least, there might have 
been more water perhaps," she stammered, looking 
and feeling confused. * Why did he startle her like 
this and make her blush?" she wondered impatiently — 
and when there was nothing she hated so much as being 
taken unawares. " Why, too, would he persist in 
looking at her in that annoying way, as if he were 
trying to read her innermost thoughts ? " She drew 
herself up, ** You are leaving us to-day, I hear," she 
remarked coolly. 

** I am obliged to get back to town. I am glad 
to have the opportunity of wishing you good-bye." 

*Say rather au revoir,^ she corrected carelessly. 
" For so short a time it is hardly worth while to use 
the word good-bye at all. We are to see you again 
on Wednesday, I believe." 

•Perhaps — that is if you ever see me again at all." 
At this enigmatic speech she looked up. He caught 
her glance of enquiry. •Lady Helen," he said hur- 
riedly, • do you chance to remember a certain occasion, 
on which, at the outset of our acquaintance, I spoke 
to you about my private affairs?" 

She would like to have answered to the effect that 
80 unimportant a matter had entirely escaped her 
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memorj, but she was too truthful to imply a 
falsehood. 

* Yes. I remember,* she replied slowly. 

' I told you then that I thought my case was hope- 
less,* he went on, *I was mistaken. It is not. The 
clouds are lifting. Fortune has been kind lately. I 
have every chance of clearing myself at last! My 
fate now is hanging in the bahmce. The next few 
days must decide. If I succeed, and I have every 
hope of success, the road to freedom, honour, happi- 
ness, everything I care for is open to me.* 

•And that Luperable barrier of which you once 
spoke will be broken down?* she put in thoughtfully. 

*It will be. Should all go well, I shall be free 
at last to come forward and plead my cause with 
the woman I love — * 

'^ Ah, but should all not go well,* she asked quickly. 
•If you fail, what then?* 

He shrugged his shoulders, * Then I go under once 
for all. It is sink or swim, live or die with me 
this time,* he said decisively. "But I shall not fail. 
I must not admit the possibility of failure. Wish me 
success. Lady Helen, won't you?* 

Wish him a success that threw him into the 
arms of a rival? She would rather wish him in his grave. 
Of course, though, she must do it. She must show 
no bitterness, no anger, nothing to lead him to suspect 
the passion of jealous hatred raging in her heart. 
'^I do wish you success with all my heart,* she said 
clearly and distinctly, with cold, smiling self-possession. 
** I hope sincerely that all may go weU, and that you 
may be just as happy as you deserve to be.* 

He was a trifle disappointed. Her speech was too 
formal, too composed, too lacking in warmth alto- 
gether to please him. Still, such as it was, he had to 
make the best of it. * Thank you,* he said earnestly. 
** Your good wishes will be my talisman. I shall 
/succeed. Be ready with yQur congratulations en 
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Wednesday, Lady Helen. Depend upon it, I shall be 
here to claim them/ 

* I will remember. For the present au revair then, 
and ban voyage."* 

With a smile she held out her hand. Did he hold 
it a trifle longer than was absolutely necessary? 
Perhaps. At all events, it was only for a moment; 
and then he stood aside and she was gone. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

No doubt, had the choice been given him, Ricardo 
would have preferred to carry on a conversation so 
momentous to himself, anywhere but in a large hall 
at the foot of a staircase. It so happened, however, 
that he had no choice, but was forced to take his 
opportunity when, where and how he could get it. 
All the same, in so public a locality he could hardly 
expect to be free from observation, and it was there- 
fore unfortunate that, overlooking this fact, he should 
for once have relaxed the strong self-restraint he had 
so long practised. Had Helen not studiously — and 
with very good reason— -kept her eyes on the ground 
or the opposite wall, anywhere in fact but on his 
face, she could hardly have failed to read in it some- 
thing of his feelings during their late interview. Lady 
Fairfield at all events, who chanced to have left the 
drawing-room and had watched their parting from 
the open door of a room leading into the hall, had 
no diflBculty whatever in interpreting correctly the 
look in his eyes, as, fancying himself alone, he 
watched Helen disappear. The discovery was an 
unlucky one and hardly calculated to soothe her 
mortified vanity, which was still smarting under 
the rebuff inflicted on it. So this was the reason 
of his insensibility to her charms. This had been 
his attraction to Fairfield House, all through the 
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summer. And she had seen nothing, suspected nothing. 
If anything she rather fancied they had disliked and 
avoided one another. Oh, what a blind fool she had 
been, what an easy dupe! If, beforehand, she had 
heartily and cordially diidiked them, her envious hatred 
of them had now increased ten thousandfold. If 
ever she had the opportunity to do either or both an 
injury, it was certain she would embrace it gladly. 
And the bitterest drop in her cup came precisely from 
the knowledge that so far as she could see, she was 
powerless to interfere. Nothing could be urged against 
such a marriage. Neither was likely to be affected 
by any mischief-making. Both were independent, and, 
if they chose to marry, nothing and nobody could 
hinder them from so doing. 

For Ricardo himself might wonder and hesitate, Helen 
might obstinately ignore her own condition; yet to 
Lady Fairfield, her keen wits sharpened by jealousy, 
there could be no doubt about the state of things. 
They loved one another. It was as plain as a pikestaff. 
And there was no earthly obstacle to .their union. 
Wednesday no doubt would witness the consummation 
of their happiness, a happiness of which she must be 
a spectator. She did not reh'sh the prospect. Con- 
scious of her impotence, she indulged in no violent 
demonstrations of anger. She merely registered a 
silent vow that, should circumstances ever permit her 
the luxury of revenge, she would at once indulge in 
it. Could she only have known it, such a determina- 
tion was a superfluous one. Helen required no 
assistance at all in the destruction of her own hap- 
piness, to which work she was at present devoting her- 
self with aU possible thoroughness and rapidity. 

On leaving Ricardo, that young lady had retreated 
to her own room, where for some time she remained 
invisible to the outer world. During that period 
she had been occupied in a repetition of the battle, in 
which for the last few weeks she had already been 
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so often engaged, and in which, while refusing to 
acknowledge herself beaten, she could not honestly 
claim to have been victorious. Up till now she had 
been able to say to herself, * This feeling of mine 
is absurd, unjustifiable, wrong. It must not be. It 
cannot be. It shall not be. It is not.'' Then, having 
carefully hidden away such a feeling, she had system- 
atically denied its existence. Such a line was, how- 
ever, no longer possible. During the late interview 
she had been disgusted, horrified, angered beyond 
measure to find the very little progress she had made 
towards curing herself. Far from having strangled 
in its birth the love, of which she was so deeply 
ashamed, it was stronger, more flourishing, more incon- 
veniently alive than ever. Some strong measures must 
at once be taken if, to her own eternal shame and 
disgrace, she were not to betray her ridiculous and 
de^ading fancy for this man, w/o not only had never 
paid her any court, but who was avowedly heart and 
soul devoted to another woman. And yet had he 
never paid her any court? H so, what did the late 
change in his manner mean. For ever since his 
arrival at Chillington, she had been conscious of a 
certain subtle change, indefinable yet not to be ignored. 
Could it be that he had guessed her secret, and was 
amusing himself with her, as he had amused himself 
with Lady Fairfield, and plenty of other women, no 
doubt, before her ? The thought was intolerable. Oh, 
something must be done, to clear herself in his as 
well as her own eyes? But what? Already pride, 
will, self-respect, every available force had been pressed 
into the service. Contempt and ridicule had been 
unsparingly lavished on the unwelcome intruder, and 
to no purpose. What could she do but continue the 
unequal fight,^ weighed down beforehand with the 
crushing conviction of ultimate defeat. And she was 
so weary of it all; so weak, so terribly weak! Oh, 
for some safeguard, some tangible, pJpable barrie; 
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to set up between herself and her own weakness. 

For the first time in her life Helen, the strong- 
willed and self-reliant, longed for the protection of a 
strong arm and helping hand, something, someone 
outside herself, to whom she could cling as a refuge 
against herself. It was in such a mood that at dinner 
time she met her cousin Jack, whose very existence, 
to tell the truth, she had forgotten for the last few 
weeks. It was a shock to her to remember suddenly 
that now was the time appointed for her decision, 
and that at last she must either accept or reject 
definitely this most long-suffering of suitors. Poor 
Jack! So he had come for his answer. Well! He 
should have it. She was genuinely sorry for him. 
His feelings formerly had been incomprehensible to 
her. Such devotion to a girl who cared nothing for 
him had seemed to her rather contemptible. Now she 
could understand and sympathise with him only too 
well, and her manner showed an unwonted kindness 
and softness, which rather perplexed but hugely 
delighted the unlucky young man. There was no 
difficulty now about securing a tete-a-tSte. Jack was 
eager to get his answer, Helen equally ready to give 
it. The men had not long left the dining-room 
before the cousins found themselves alone in the 
conservatory. It was actually Helen who made the 
opening, for Jack, now that the decisive moment had 
come, seemed unable and unwilling to begin. 

* Well ! " she said, * and how did you enjoy your 
trip ? Did you have good sport ? " 

** Oh, it was all right — pretty good — at least — I 
really couldn't tell you! It passed the time, and it 
is over now, which is the one and only good point 
about it.* 

Two months ago Helen would have been mercQess 
towards the unmanly agitation, which had prompted 
so unsportsmanlike a declaration. Now it only seemed 
a fresh proof of the strength of his feelings, and it 
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deepened her regret for the disappointment she was 
about to inflict. 

*I am sorry to hear that,* she said quietly, * after 
all it seems rather a pity that you should have gone." 

" I only went at your request," he retorted eagerly, 
' you know that. And, hard as it was, I have faith- 
fully fulfilled our compact. Over and over again, I 
can tell you, I was on the point of coming home; 
once I even got my portmanteau packed, and the 
carriage ordered to take me to the station. And then 
I changed my mind. I wouldn't break my word to 
you. These last months, I can assure you, have been 
like years. Anyhow they are over ; I may speak now, 
mayn't I? Not that I have much to say," he went 
on desperately, * and, if I had, I shouldn't know how 
to say it. tm not' good at 'speechifying; but after 
all there's no need for words. I've never made any 
secret of my feelings. I've loved you for years. I 
won't say I can't live without you, because if you 
refuse me, I shall have to do it. Only you are all 
my world. I care for nothing and nobody but you, 
and I can't fancy life without the hope of getting 
you. I know you don't really care for me ; I can see 
that plainly enough. The only thing that makes me 
hope is that, if you had meant to throw me over, I 
think you would have done it before now. Anyhow 
which is it, 'yes' or 'no'?* 

She shook her head sadly. * It must be ' no ' ! I am 
afraid,* she said reluctantly. *I have behaved abo- 
minably I know. I have encouraged and led you to 
think I meant to marry you. Please forgive me, and 
don't be too angry with me. You can't blame me 
more than I blame myself.* 

* Don't think I blame you, for I don't,* he said 
stoutly, after a short pause. * You never encouraged 
me. It was only that I wouldn't see or take the 
hints you gave me. Only,* he looked at her, and 
saw that her eyes were full of tears, for his stubborn 
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loyalty touched her to the quick, * must it be *no'? ' 
he asked. '^ I know you don't care for me. All along 
I've known that. I'm not good enough or clerer 
enough or worthy of you in any way. Only I can't 
help thinking I might make you happy, happier at 
all events than you are now. It isn't as if you hadn't 
been about already. You've seen something of the 
world; there's no other man in the case, and I'm sure, 
from what I've seen, that living with the Fairfields 
isn't altogether pleasant for you. And then I could 
give you a great deal you would like. Of course I'm 
not speaking of the money and title, and that sort 
of thing. I only mean you would be free to make 
your own friends. Anything that pleased you would 
satisfy me; whatever you fancied you might do, and 
I would never ask for more than you could give. 
Indeed, I don't think you'd find me an exacting sort 
of fellow, or difficult to live with — and you know, 
Helen, you must marry some day." 

Must it be '^ no " ? The question came as a sudden 
temptation. Why after all should it be * no" ? Matri- 
mony with a devoted, subservient husband would be infi- 
nitely preferable to a continued residence v^th Lady 
Fairfield, a woman she both disliked and despised. 
She would enjoy the power and independence that 
matrimony alone could give her. Poor Jack tool 
He asked so little, merely permission to worship, and 
he would be so safe, so dependable, so absolutely loyal. 
There would be no reservation, no mysteries with 
him. Sore and smarting as she now was, the con- 
sciousness of his devotion was soothing. She wanted 
to be loved and made much of. And then matrimony 
would raise that necessary barrier, would give the 
safeguard and support she needed. And if the other 
man suspected anything, if he were pluming himself 
on his conquest, horrible thought! What a triumph 
to meet him with the announcement of her engage- 
ment! Oh, it was a temptation. 
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' Da you really mean all tiiat? " she asked suddenly. 
• Would you be ready to take me, giTing everything 
and getting nothing? "• 

**! should get you/ he answered resolutely, 'and 
for the rest, I should be content to wait. It would 
come/ 

She sighed, *^ Tou are very confident, perhaps you 
may be right, only — * she hesitated, looked away and 
grew crimson, ** you are mistaken. Jack, " she stam- 
mered. ''Once there was someone else. It was nothing, 
a foolish fancy; it is all over now." 

* You mean you have got over it ; you no longer 
care for the man?" he asked slowly. * Everything 
is over between you ? " 

*Over? There never was anything. It was only 
my folly,'' she burst out vehemently. ^I am ashamed 
and disgusted beyond measure at it. The thought of 
the man is odious to me. My only wish is to bury 
the past, never to think or hear of it again." 

Such a speech deceived both himself and her. She 
honestly believed herself to be speaking the truth, as in a 
literal sense she was. At the same time, he, being a 
matter-of-fact young man and knowing her to be 
the soul of candour, took her words as a confession 
of some trifling girlish flirtation, now past and done with. 

"Then we will never allude to the subject again," 
he said promptly. ** Thank you for telling me. It 
makes no diflerence to me, except that I think all 
the more of you for your honesty. " Such loyal con- 
fidence was quite irresistible, and Helen found it so. 

** How good you are, " she faltered. * It seems to 
me you are making a horribly bad bargain. Still," 
she sighed, '^ well ! I suppose it may as well be as 
you wish." 

It was the most sober matter-of-fact betrothal 
imaginable. Jack, almost frightened at the sudden 
realisation of his hopes, did not venture to claim any 
of the customary lover's privileges, a forbearance for 

20 
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which Helen was duly thankful. They returned 
almost immediately to the drawing-room, because, as 
she reminded her lover, they did not want to publish 
their engagement to the whole world at once. 

* We will publish it precisely when and how you 
please,* was the submissive rejoinder. 'Only as 
everyone must know in course of time what has 
happened, is there any reason why they shouldn't be 
told it at once?' 

She shrugged her shoulders, " It is so hateful to 
be gaped at and talked over, and avoided as if one 
had the plague," she said shortly. **We will say 
nothing about it till Wednesday. The engagement 
can be announced at the dance. It will not signify 
then, as they all go away the following day." 

In this arrangement Jack acquiesced, as he would 
have done in any and every other proposition, however 
unreasonable, brought forward by Ua fiancee. 

*! have done rightly," said Helen to herself, that 
night, as somewhat prematurely she congratulated 
herself on the wisdom of the step she had taken. 
' There shall be no drawing back, " she assured her- 
self, " I mean to be a good and faithful wife. Poor 
Jack! He has been goodness itself to me. I shall 
be able to make him happy. Please God he shall 
never repent marrying me. After all. he is not exact- 
ing, and, if he doesn't get quite all he might, I don't 
think he will ever find out the difference." 

Yes, all was well. Now that the die had been cast, 
and the struggle was over, she felt nothing but a 
delicious sense of rest and peace. Only how much 
of that peace was due to a contented mind, and how 
much merely to the torpor of exhaustion, she did not 
stop to enquire. 
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CHAPTER XXXnL 

But to return to Wood, who, left standing in the 
road, was awaiting with a curious sensation, compounded 
pretty equally of apprehension and relief, the approach 
of Trevanion, whom, in defiance of the latter's strict 
injunction, he was bent on seeking out. Now at the 
outset, Mr. Wood, elated by the unaccustomed posses- 
sion of a few sovereigns, and the prospect of a regular 
income, had congratulated himself on having done an 
excellent stroke of business. His contented frame 
of mind lasted precisely just as long as he was flush 
of money, which, owing to various lucky bets was 
longer than might have been anticipated. Next he 
was laid up for a time with an attack of D.T., the 
result of his excesses, and on his recovery there 
ensued a reaction. His funds ran low, and he began 
to realise that the provision made for him was 
miserably inadequate both to his claims and his needs. 
He had been a fool to allow himself to be put off 
by a beggarly annuity and a little bluster. However, 
it was not too late, and, sitting in his room one 
evening in the fortifying society of a whiskey-bottle, 
it seemed the simplest thing in the world to rim 
down to Chillington and insist on a further advance 
of money. 

** I've got the whip hand of him, " argued Mr. Wood 
to himself with tipsy solemnity. * He's afraid ; he 
must be, or why should he part at all? And if he 
can give ten pounds, why not fifty? What's fifty to 
him? Rolling in thousands and me living like a dog. 
By George I've been a fool, but I shan't let him 
down 80 easily again." 

And with this resolution, he took the mail that very 
night to Chillington, arriving at the Fairfield Arms, 
the local inn, in time for a late breakfast on Sunday 
morning. Somehow or other the nearer the interview 
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with Trevanion approached, the more willing he felt 
to postpone it. It was no iise rushing off post haste 
to the Manor, for Trevanion would be at church. He 
would not disturb him unnecessarily. Wood therefore 
hung about the place all the morning, infusing into 
himself a certain amount of Dutch courage by frequent 
visits to the bar. At last, having primed himself 
with a last stiff brandy and soda, he sallied forth 
early in the afternoon to pay his visit to the Manor, 
with the results above related. 

Trevanion for his part had recognised Wood while 
still in Ricardo's company. The sight of the former 
had not discomposed him particularly. It was only 
what he had anticipated from the beginning. Wood 
of course would try to give trouble. Let him. He 
must be taught a lesson, and the sooner he learned 
it the better. And so, ostentatiously ignoring the 
presence of the intruder, he walked quietly on. Wood 
saw his intention, and interpreted it as a sign of 
weakness. As the two came abreast, he swaggered 
across the road, and planted himself deliberately in 
Trevanion's path. It was only then that the latter 
looked at him. 

** So it's you. Wood, is it, and considerably the 
worse for liquor," he said, eyeing that individual with 
a cool contemptuous stare xmder which the latter felt 
his courage rapidly evaporate. * May I ask what 
you are doing here? You seem to have forgotten the 
terms of our compact." 

"Compact be bio wed," retorted Wood, trjring to 
bolster up his waning spirit by an assumption of 
bravado. "It's a free country, and I've as good a 
right here as you any day. Besides you and me 'as got 
to come to an understanding. You seem to think as 
you can take the upper hand. With you, it's *go 
there, do this; I'm a bally lord, and you're a dog. 
Take what I choose and be thankful.' I tell you Mr. 
Trevanion as is, Captain Richard Danver's aa was, you're 
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taaldng a fine mistake. If you want my silence, you 
must pay accordingly, that's flat." 

* Indeed? Weil, as it happens, I do entirely agree 
with you on one point. Wood," was the suave reply. 
*It is necessary that we should come to an under- 
standing. Will you therefore be kind enough to 
explain your wishes and views on the subject? " 

Wood glanced suspiciously at his companion. Even 
to his fuddled intelligence there was something ominous 
about this bland acquiescence. However, it was as 
impossible to gather anything of Trevanion's thoughts 
from his face, as to guess the contents of a room 
from the aspect of a shut door. 

" What I want is a proper division between us two," 
he muttered sullenly. ** It's scandalous that you should 
be rolling in riches, while Tm to touch my hat and say 
thank you for every copper you choose to fling me. " 

* How much do you want ? " asked Trevanion com- 
posedly. 

**0h! I ain't greedy. A trifle, fifty pounds say, — I 
couldn't make it less, — would come in handy, and 
satisfy me for the present," announced Mr. Wood 
with a would-be jaunty air, and a sideways, uneasy 
glance at the other one to see how he took the 
proposal. He was reassured, when with a thought- 
ful air, " Tou want fifty pounds ? " demanded Trevanion. 
*Is that the limit of your claims?" 

* That's as may be ! " was the retort, " What I 
say is, I don't ask for nothing unreasonable. You 
took my money, and I look to you to pay it back." 

* Then do I understand you aright in thinking that 
you ask me to continue the allowance we agreed 
upon, and also to furnish you with an odd fifty or 
so whenever you take it into your head to want it ? " 
proceeded Trevanion. 

* That's about the ticket of it," said Wood with 
an impudent wink, delighted at meeting with so 
little opposition. 
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•Very well then, listen to me/ TreTanion's voice 
was as deliberate and indifiPerent as it had been from 
the beginning. '^ I absolutely refuse to give you a 
shilling either now or at any other future time. I 
am not a fool to say one thing and mean another. 
I warned you that at the first attempt at blackmail 
I should cut off your allowance. You have chosen 
to disregard my warning; you must take the conse- 
quences. From henceforth you will get nothing at 
all from me." Wood's face, in which astonishment, 
dismay, and rage struggled for mastery, was a study 
at the announcement. 

^ But do you understand the consequences ? " he 
spluttered furiously. * I shall expose you. It will 
be ruin. I can put a rope round your neck and I 
swear Til do it." 

Trevanion smiled contemptuously, *My good fel- 
low," he observed composedly, **you can harm no one 
but yourself. You can annoy me, I grant you that, 
by raking up old stories, which are best forgotten. 
Still the temporary annoyance is nothing, compared 
to the constant worry of your appeals for money. 
So speak by all means; that is if you can find any- 
body to listen to you. " 

'^ I will speak, and I know one man at least asll 
listen to me ; yes, and when he speaks, folk will listen 
to him,** said Wood, beside himself with anger and 
mortification. "Mr. Ricardo ain't a man to let him- 
self be trampled upon and bested. Not five minutes 
ago I was a speaking to 'im. * Wood,' says he, 'it's 
a crying sin and shame that you should be put upon. 
You only want justice ; see that you get it. Stick up 
for your rights, and if that blackguard won't listen 
to you, you come to me and I'll stand your friend.' ' 

Now this speech totally changed the state of affairs 
for Trevanion. Ricardo was a very different sort of 
antagonist from the besotted Wood. Oh, this must 
certainly be looked into ! 
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• So Mr. Ricardo told you all that ? ' returned 
Trevanion, trying not quite successfully to maintain 
his previous air of indifference. ** Very unwise and 
presuming on his part, in my opinion. And what, 
pray, do you know of Mr. Ricardo or he of you, that 
he should take up the cudgels on behalf of a total 
stranger like yourself?" 

The question, as he had anticipated, proved a suc- 
cessful draw. Wood laughed. 

** A stranger ? ** he repeated boisterously. * That's a 
good 'un. Why, we've bin pals for years. For eight 
years we travelled together like brothers, and was 
never parted. It was Richards, as he was then, as 
found me in Brussels when I lay like a dog without 
a soul to come near me. It was him as nursed me. 
W^e was pals from the first, and when I left Brussels, 
he came with me and never left me for eight years." 

** So this man Ricardo knows all about the jewels ? " 
asked Trevanion in a dull mechanical way. Wood 
winked. 

"No — no — not he!* he said with an air of self- 
satisfied cunning. ^I am not such a fool as that. I 
was in a mortal funk what I might ha' let out in 
the fever. You may be sure I pumped him properly 
directly I could talk. He knew that my pal Danvers 
had rounded on me, making off with my money, and 
leaving me to die. He knew I was after you, and 
was ready to help me. Of course he knew there'd 
be pickings for him if you turned up. That was all. 
He never asked no questions. Richards was always 
a steady sort of chap, that minded his own business 
and didn't meddle with other folks." 

" Then how came you to separate? " was the natural 
question. 

Wood reflected, * It was in South Africa, not so 
v^ry long after we found that tombstone of yours. I 
wanted to stay at the diamond fields; Richards was 
all for going back to America. For the first time 
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there was words between us, and we parted. I never 
set eyes on him again till last August; — heard of his 
luck though, and came over to London, knowing as 
how he wouldn't desert an old pal. No more he will. 
His last words were, *If you want me you know 
where to find me,' and by George I will find him. 
I'll go to him this very day/ 

•After his discovery of my tombstone they parted," 
Trevanion was repeating to himself. Was it a mere 
coincidence ? * And it was in London, of course, that 
you heard from this Bicardo of the fact of my exis- 
tence ? ' he proceeded reflectively. 

* Not a bit of it. Ricardo knew no more of you 
than the dead. In fact, like I did, he thought you were 
dead. I was awaiting for 'im in Jermyn Street, when 
I see him walking along with you. You ain't changed. 
Directly I set eyes on you, I knew you. Down I 
rushed. * Who's that?' says I to Richards, who was 
in the passage, 'Trevanion,' says he. 'It's a lie,* 
says I, 'it's Danvers.' And then I came after you 
and caught you." 

* And you have not met your friend Ricardo since?" 

* Not till this afternoon. He passed out o' my 
mind. But you make no mistake; he's a trump, is 
Richards. He said as how he'd stand by me, and 
what he said, you may take your oath he'll do." 

** And what I say, you may take your oath I'll do,* 
was the decisive retort. ** I tell you. Wood, you must 
choose between that man and myself. I won't have 
any third party in this business. If I give you some- 
thing, it will be for the sake of old times, not be- 
cause a stranger comes interfering between us. Re- 
member if he rounds on me he must round on you 
too. Now I don't want to see you blunder into gaol, 
so for once I'll overlook your intrusion. You can 
have ten pounds ; here they are, and the allowance as 
before. Only avoid Ricardo. You can do yourself 
no good with him. He won't encourage you to drink 
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yourself to death. If you go to him, you kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs, for, although you 
mayn't get as much as you want from me, you get 
a lot more than anyone else will give you." The 
truth of this assertion was incontestable, and the sight 
of the gold proved irresistible. 

** Give me the ten quid," said Wood, holding out 
his hand. * It isn't what I want, but I can make it 
do. For the present anyhow, I'll leave Ricardo alone. 
Unless you force me to go to him, I'm sure I don't 
want him to shove his oar in; and so long as you 
treat me civil, depend upon it I'll do the same by you." 

And so they separated. Wood swaggering back to 
the village, where in due course of time he took the 
late train to London. He hardly understood now how 
the victory had been gained, but was merely con- 
scious that Ricardo's name had proved a trump card, 
of which in future he meant to make full use. 

Trevanion for his part went his way feeling seri- 
ously disturbed. What did this threatened inter- 
ference in his affairs mean? What did the mil- 
lionaire's long connection with Wood mean? There 
must be something behind it all. Nothing but strong 
personal attachment — or some ulterior motive — could 
have induced a steady, well-behaved man like Ricardo 
to join his fortunes for years with those of a con- 
firmed ne'er-do-weel, who had been nothing but a drag 
and a hindrance to him. Now Wood was the last 
man to inspire a personal attachment. It was ridi- 
culous to speak of him as a modern Damon to such 
a Pythias as Ricardo. Consequently there must have 
been some ulterior motive at work. And, judging from 
the date of Ricardo's appearance at Brussels, judging 
too that the discovery of Danvers' grave had been 
the signal for a separation between the pair, the ob- 
vious inference to be drawn was that this ulterior 
motive must have been connected with himself, Tre- 
vanion. In that case who was Ricardo and what 
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was the connection between himself and the latter? 
Again, what possible interest could the millionaire 
possess in the fate of Lady Fairfield's jewels? On 
one point Trevanion was certain ; namelj, that he and 
Ricardo had never met in those earlier days. Not only 
did the latter's features fail to strike any chord in his 
own memory, but also, until informed of the fact by 
Wood, Ricardo apparently had failed to identify him 
with Danvers. But then who was Ricardo? Gould 
he by any chance be in the pay of the police? For 
a moment the thought flashed across his mind, only 
to be dismissed the next with a smile of contempt at 
his own folly. 

*I must be drivelling," he told himself. 'The 
police know nothing, or I should never have been 
permitted to settle down into the highly respectable 
position I now fill. Ricardo, if he really be working 
against me, must be doing it on his own account." 
But who then was this man that for so many 
years he should have neglected his own advancement 
for the pursuit of a total stran<<er ? In vain Trevanion 
cudgelled his brains for a solution of the mystery, 
as he made his way towards a certain glen, lying 
about halfway between the Manor and the Castle, 
where, if the truth be told, he had arranged a 
rendezvous with Lady Fairfield. It was not without 
difficulty that he had induced her to give it, and, at 
present absorbed in his own affairs, he almost hoped 
she might fail to keep the tryst. This, however, was 
not the case. The glen was a thickly-wooded cleft 
in the hill, with steep banks sloping on either side 
down to a trout stream. At the head of it, two paths 
joined, the one leading to the water's edge, the other 
running parallel to it, and above it, alongside the hill, 
and so on to the Castle. Trevanion had hardly 
entered the glen, when Lady Fairfield rose from one 
of the seats placed at intervals on the path, and 
came towards him. 
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•Do you know that I hare been waiting for you 
just exactly a quarter of an hour ? ' she said hurriedly. 
* In fact you are just in time to say good-bye, for 
I can't possibly stay any longer. I had the greatest 
difficulty in slipping out at all. Fairfield caught me, 
and I had to get rid of him by pretending I was 
going to lie down till dinner-time with a bad 
headache. . . Ah ! " The expression of her face suddenly 
changed; her features had become rigid, the excla- 
mation of horror froze on her lips. Trevanion, who 
stood facing her, looked round to see the cause of this 
sudden change. 

There, coming up the path towards them, was Lord 
Fairfield himself. Detection was inevitable. In fact 
he was not more than twenty yards away, and on 
emerging from the riverside path, which up till now 
had hidden him, he could hardly have failed to have 
seen them. And yet — Trevanion looked at his lordship, 
wondered whether to brazen the whole thing out, 
then looked again, and seized his companion's arm, 
half dragged, half pushed her behind a tree on one 
side of the pathway, held up a warning hand, and 
himself retreated to the seat. Lord Fairfield came 
on, but it was not the Lord Fairfield of ordinary life. 
His eyes were fixed and staring, his features con- 
vulsed with some strong excitement; his lips moved 
incessantly, and all the time he waved his arms to 
and fro, in a series of gestures which, had they not 
been so horrible, would have appeared grotesque! 
Trevanion had been correct in his suspicion. Ab- 
solutely absorbed in some thought of hi? own, deaf 
and blind to the outer world, his lordship had seen 
nothing of the manoeuvre, executed under his very 
eyes. On he came. What was he doing? This 
pantomime, apparently so meaningless, was it not ex- 
pressive of a struggle between himself and an imaginary 
adversary? Now he was closing with him, now he 
had his fingers on his throat, and now he was hurling 
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him from him, as he fiercely stabbed again and again 
in the air. And now, in short, sharp, broken ex- 
clamations, uttered in a voice of gloating exultation, 
while his face expressed a triumph that could be 
termed nothing but devilish, the listeners heard 
him say : ** At last ! How I have waited for you, 
Ralph Evelyn, for years and years! Patience now, 
— till Wednesday. Only till Wednesday. Three 
days, no more, — and then revenge. No one to 
interfere. No one to suspect. You and I alone. 
I can avenge my wrongs without the police, curse 
them. They kept me from my vengeance for 
years, the meddling fools. They don't suspect now," 
and he gave a fiendish chuckle of exultation. " Who 
would look for Ralph Evelyn in that distinguished 
millionaire Ricardo ? But I kqow you. I knew you from 
the first, in spite of all the change in that d — d good- 
looking face of yours, with its grey hairs and wrinkles. 
I knew you, and now at last I have you," and then 
he broke into a laugh that fairly terrified the listeners, 
so uncanny and horrible was it; after which with 
fresh mutterings and wild gestures he passed slowly on. 
When Lady Fairfield emerged at last from behind 
her tree, Trevanion was standing on the pathway 
with a smile of ffratification on his face. The mystery 
was solved. These ravings had given loim the clue 
to it. What further proof could he need? He knew 
it all, indeed he wondered at his own denseness in 
failing to guess the truth before. Ricardo the millionaire 
before whom all London had bowed in worship, was 
none other than Ralph Evelyn, the suspected thief 
and murderer, with a price upon his headi 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It was Lady Fairfield who broke the silence. 

* What does it mean ? " she asked, her lips white 
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and her voice shaking. ' Has he gone off his head? " 
**Not a bit of it," was the confident reply. "It 
means only that the mystery about your millionaire 
friend has been solved. Mr. Ricardo is none other 
than Ralph Evelyn, the man who eleven years ago 
robbed and murdered his cousin, Lord Fairfield's second 
wife.' 

•Impossible!" she ejaculated horrified. 
• On the contrary," he rejoined coolly, * it is a fact, 
corroborated in many ways by Ricardo's own conduct. 
It explains all that was so mysterious about him, his 
strange reticence about himself, his familiarity with 
the manners and customs of society, his isolated 
manner of life, evidently proceeding from a dread of 
recognition, no less than the special interest he has 
shown in all that concerned the Fairfields and Evelyns. 
Oh ! I have no more doubt of Ricardo^s identity with 
that arch-scoundrel Evelyn than I have of my own 
or yours." This was literally true. Coupling what 
had just passed with Wood's utterances, there could 
be no room for doubt on the subject. Who could 
have such interest in the discovery of Lady Fairfield's 
murderer as to devote his whole life to it? Who 
but Ralph Evelyn, the man on whom suspicion rested? 
And Evelyn had been the dead woman's confidant. 
He alone had been in a position to connect Danvers 
with the crime. Anyone else would have applied to 
the police at once, knowing all he must know. He 
alone dared not. Of course it was Evelyn. For a 
moment Trevanion debated as to his next step. He 
both hated and feared Ricardo. Nothing would have 
pleased him better than to put the man in the 
dock and see him hung, only — dared he stir up the 
past? One could never tell. Wood was the most 
slippery of witnesses, and, if that little business trans- 
action of his with the esteemed Mosenthal were to be 
made known, things might be exceedingly awkward for 
himself. After all, why not let sleeping dogs lie and 
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leave him io Lord Fairfield's Tengeance? A priyate 
execution, such as was projected, would ensure his own 
safety with the least possible risk, and who could 
blame his lordship for taking the law into his own 
hands? But Lady Fairfield must be silenced. B-emem- 
beriiig her marked liking for the man, Trey anion 
anticipated no difiiculty, when he observed, 

" This will be bad news for you, my lady? How 
will you like to see your friend and most honoured 
guest in the dock?** He was very much taken aback 
when, with a sudden flash of her blue eyes, Lady 
Fairfield answered, 

'^ Nothing would please me better/ She said it too 
with an emphatic decision, which left no doubt as to 
her sincerity. 

*Then you propose — * he began. 

•To put him there," she interrupted firmly. "Pre- 
cisely. I shall at once give information to the police 
that Lord Fairfield has recognised in Mr. Kicardo that 
notorious ruffian Evelyn." 

* Your husband will not thank you for your inter- 
ference," he rejoined, looking closely at her. 

''My husband ought to be most grateful for it," 
she said decisively. *He is carried away by a just 
desire for vengeance, and does not realise that, by 
anticipating the verdict of the law, he may fall himself 
under a horrible stigma. I can sympathise with his 
feelings, but I must save him from himself. For his 
sake, if for no other, Ricardo must be at once arrested. 
If they cannot find him in London, he will be here 
again on Wednesday." 

Trevanion raised his eyebrows. It was the first he 
had heard of Ricardo^s departure, and it seemed to 
him ominous. * He is not here then now ? " he asked. 

* No, he left this afternoon ; or rather he is on the 
point of leaving. Some important business was the 
excuse he gave. But he will return on Wednesday." 

" Are you sure of that ? It seems to me that his 
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suspicions are aroused, aud that the important business 
is merely a pretext for escape." 

Lady FairiSeld smiled in a peculiar way, *I think 
not," she said significantly, *I can answer for his 
appearance here on Wednesday." 

**You are quite determined I suppose to give thi- 
information?" Trevanion next asked. ** You know it will 
be an awkward thing to arrest a guest under your 
own roof. And then after your intimacy with the man, 
the trial will be horribly unpleasant, to say nothing 
of the scandal about your predecessor and all the 
details that will certainly be raked up. Heaven knows 
this Ricardo is no friend of mine. Still would it not 
be advisable to let the poor devil be?" 

"You advise me to leave him unpunished,* she 
exclaimed in an accent of virtuous indignation. 

** By no means. He must always reckon with your 
husband, who is not likely to prove a lenient judge." 

"You mean then that I should allow Fairfield to 
shoot him?" she demanded. "Certainly not. In the 
first place, it would not suit me to see my husband 
accused of murder. In the second, I consider such 
punishment entirely inadequate to his crime. I was 
only a child at the time of the murder; still I can 
remember that it was one of peculiar atrocity. Let 
Ricardo sufiFer the utmost penalty exacted by the law. 
Let him lose everything, go through the ordeal of a 
trial and conviction, and end his life on the gallows. 
A bullet through his head is too good for him. 
There can be no doubt of his guilt, I suppose?" she 
asked suddenly. " He is sure to be hung, of course?" 

Trevanion shrugged his shoulders, " He was never 
convicted of the crime, for the simple reason that he 
was never caught, and of course now he will have 
the advantage of the very best counsel that money 
can procure. Still, circumstantial evidence was very 
strong against him, and he practically admitted his 
guilt by bolting. You can't get over that. Oh ! I 
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should say that, unless some miraculous piece of 
evidence turns up, of which we now know nothing, 
he is tolerably safe to be convicted, poor devil ! ' 

*How sympathetic you seem, Dick,* observed Lady 
Fairfield with an inquisitive glance. **Why your 
sudden desire to screen this notorious villain?* 

' I have no desire to screen him,* veas the prompt 
reply, ** I only wish to spare your feelings. He was 
your friend, and I imagined that his disgrace would 
be painful to you.* 

''It is no question of friendship,* she returned, with 
an air of lofty devotion to principle. * To expose 
this impostor is a duty one owes to Society. I have 
been responsible for his entree into various houses. 
It is the only reparation I can make.* 

* Allow me to conf "atulate you on yqur public 
spiritedness and infiex.'ole sense of justice,* rejoined 
Trevanion with a sarcastic bow. '^ I had not credited 
you with the possession of such Spartan virtues.* 

" No. All you credited me with was an imworthy, 
purely imaginary fancy for this man,* she retorted 
reproachfully. * Well, Dick, are you convinced of 
your mistake now?* 

'^ I am quite sure that at present the man has 
gained your deadliest enmity. By Jove! my lady, 
you're a good hater. I shouldn't care to have you 
against me.* 

"You neyer wiU,' she munnured softly. 'Surely, 
Dick, you can trust me. If I do hate this Ricardo, 
and I confess I have no great liking for him, it is 
simply and solely because he has come between us. 
For some unaccountable reason you were jealous. A 
misunderstanding was growing up between us. It 
made me miserable, but I was too proud to show you 
your mistake. Do you see it now?* 

And Trevanion, notwithstanding his astuteness, was 
so far impressed by her wiles, that he assured her of 
his complete trust and undiminished affection. A 
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certain time was now deyoted to conversation of a 
private and personal nature, after which Lady Fair- 
field reverted once more to Ricardo. It was settled 
that on the following day, Trevanion was to go to 
London, interview the authorities at Scotland Yard, 
and make arrangements with them for Bicardo's 
arrest on the Wednesday. And then her ladyship 
returned to the Castle, full of delightful anticipations 
of her coming revenge. Over and over she rehearsed 
the scene, when, in the first flush of her happiness, 
Helen saw her lover torn away from under her eyes. 
He must be arrested at Chillington of course and in 
Helen's presence. Her triumph would be robbed of 
half its charm, if she were not there to witness her 
lover's shame. And then all the details of his fall, 
the trial, the conviction, 3 gallows! What joy to 
devour the papers, to read uf him held up to public 
execration in those very same sheets, formerly so full 
of fawning, fulsome eulogy. And to know that in 
all this suffering Helen must suffer too! Helen, the 
proud, the fastidious, to fall a victim to a murderer! 
What ! let him escape with so trifling a penalty as 
death? Leave Helen to mourn him as a hero, and 
then after a time to forget him and be happy with 
somebody else? Never. They should drink the cup 
of shame and anguish down to the very last dregs. 
Trevanion for his part acquiesced somewhat regret- 
fully in Lady Fairfield's decision. 

** I might have spared the fellow," he reflected, * not 
from pity or any d — d nonsense of that kind, but 
because it suited me to hold my tongue. As it is, if 
Lord Fairfleld should happen to meet him qu his way 
up from the station, I shouldn't look on it as an 
unmitigated calamity. If he doesn't, Ricardo must 
stand his trial. My lady will see to that and I must 
take my chance." 

And so the next day he started for London, where 
on Tuesday morning he held a long conversation 

•Ml L 
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with a most courteous official at Scotland Yard. He 
left that personage considerably puzzled. It was in- 
deed strange that after so many years of absolute 
silence, the Fairfield murder should be again cropping 
up. First of all comes Mr. Ricardo, a man whose 
name and position vouched for his good faith. His 
story is that the missing jewels or a portion of them 
have been found, that the man who sold them is 
known and can be identified. Next comes Mr. Tre- 
yanion, a personal friend of Lord Fairfield, saying 
that Evelyn is in the country and can be arrested 
at Chillington on Wednesday. 

Well ! Sergeant Robins had been told off to accom- 
pany Mr. Ricardo to Brussels and investigate his 
story. Sergeant Davison might go to Chillington, and 
if, between them, they didn't effect the capture, they 
must be the greatest bunglers in the force. And 
as, far from being bunglers, the two above named 
happened to be detectives of considerable experience 
and reputation, the official at the head of the depart- 
ment was able to look forward with confidence to the 
long-delayed arrest of the Park Lane murderer. 

Monday and Tuesday passed very much like any 
other days. Lady Fairfield managed to lay aside her 
thoughts of revenge sufficiently to play her part as 
hostess. Lord Fairfield, in public at all events, gave 
no sign of any further outbreak. He shut himself 
into his room for the most part and his wife made 
no attempt to draw him from his seclusion. Helen 
showed herself rather absent-minded, but was quieter, 
kinder, and more attentive both to her fianc^ and her 
fellow-guests than was her wont. So far as Jack 
was concerned, the change in her was one greatly for 
the better. He was in a seventh heaven of happiness, 
and if at times he noticed his fiancee's gravity, it 
only seemed to him natural. On the eve of so momen- 
tous a change in her life, some seriousness in a girl 
was rather becoming than otherwise. 
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Wednesday came at last, and with it the announce- 
ment of the engagement. It was a dull stormy day, 
with a high wind and frequent showers of rain, which, 
as the day advanced, settled into a steady downpour. 
It was soon after tea, that Jack Evelyn made his way 
to his lordship's den, while Helen went in search of 
her sister-in-law. Both were bound on the same 
errand, namely, to inform those most nearly concerned 
of their engagement. 

Either Lady Fairfield had hidden herself very care- 
fully, or Helen was not over anxious to find her ; for 
quite a quarter of an hour had elapsed before the 
latter satisfied herself that her ladyship was in none 
of the public reception rooms. Very well then; she 
must be in her boudoir. Now the boudoir was an 
apartment to which no guest penetrated without a 
special invitation. Helen in particular was always 
chary of intruding there, to which cause no doubt 
was to be attributed her reluctant attitude as she 
paused before the door. Lady Fairfield's own apart- 
ments, it must be remarked, consisted of a boudoir, 
bed and dressing-room. These rooms, which were on 
the ground floor, communicated with one another, and 
also with the passage, leading to the hall and shut off 
from it by a door. A small ante-room, or rather 
alcove, nicely fitted up, gave access to the boudoir 
from which it was separated by a heavy portiere. As 
Helen entered this ante-room she paused irresolute. 
Should she after all postpone the telling of her news 
to a more convenient season? She felt strangely shy 
and reluctant to speak to Dorothy just now. And 
then a murmur of voices from the adjaceftt room 
struck her ear. That decided her. Trevanion! So 
he was there! Her lip curled as she turned to go, 
only to find herself a prisoner. The ends of a sash 
she was wearing had caught in the open brass work 
of a big fiower pot. As she stooped to disentangle 
it, the sound of voices grew more distinct. The name 
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of Ricardo caught her ear. It was Treyanion who 
was speaking. What was it that he said? 

''Set your mind at rest, Ricardo cannot possibly 
escape us.* The words sent a thrill of apprehension 
through her. What did it mean? Was danger threat- 
ening him? Well! the position of eavesdropper is 
neither a particularly dignified nor an honourable one. 
Helen would have been insulted beyond measure had 
anyone supposed her capable half an hour ago of 
listening to a conversation not intended for her ears. 
Nevertheless she listened now eagerly, breathlessly, 
as if her own life depended upon it. 

"Davison is here," Trevanion was saying. *He 
came by the morning fcrain. We can rely upon him. 
He was in charge of the case before, and is not likely 
to let his prisoner slip through his fingers again. 
Knowing the desperate man he has to deal with, he 
has made arrangements with the utmost care. No 
attempt will be made to arrest Ricardo until he is 
safe inside the house. Then he will be caught like 
a rat in a trap. The house will be surrounded on 
every side. He is a daring villain and will probably 
show fight, but it will be of no use. He will not 
cheat the hangman a second time." 

To this speech Lady Fairfield murmured a reply, 
but Helen did not wait to hear it. Her dress by now 
was free. Mechanically she crept away, noiselessly 
closing the door after her. In the corridor she stood 
for a moment trying to collect her wits. Ricardo 
was in danger, terrible, mortal danger. Whatever his 
secret, it was discovered. 

" Once inside this house he cannot escape. He will 
not cheat the hangman again." The words rang in 
her ears. The hangman! But that meant murder! 
Oh, no ; impossible ! It was a wicked infamous plot, 
a hideous mistake! Never mind what it was; 
he was innocent, she had his word for it. And 
if he were not, innocent or guilty, she loved him. 
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His safety was dearer to her than her own! No 
matter at what cost he must and should be saved. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was about five minutes later that Jack Evelyn 
encountered his fiancee in the hall. 

**What can have become of Fairfield I wonder?" 
he said, coming up to her with a puzzled air. ^I 
can't find him anywhere. He certainly isn't in the 
house, yet he can hardly have gone out in this 
weather. It's blowing a gale and raining cats and — 
Why, Helen, what's the matter? " He had just caught 
sight of her face, white, strained, despairing; and 
broke off. **My darling you are ill; your eyes are 
sizes too big for your face, and you look as if you 
had seen a ghost." 

She turned away impatiently, "For Heaven's sake. 
Jack, do leave me and my looks in peace!" which 
was an ungracious reception of his tender solicitude. 

* At least, I beg your pardon," she added apologetically, 

• only, please, don't be silly. Come, tell me, what 
about Fairfield?" 

So she had not been listening to a word of his 
speech. Truly there must be something amiss. That 
nervous, hurried manner, that wandering gaze and air 
of absorption, could anything be more unlike Lady 
Helen's usual haughty self-possession? Notwith- 
standing his anxiety, Jack dared not risk another snub. 

"I have nothing to tell you about Fairfield, for 
the simple reason that I never saw him at all," he 
began to explain, when Helen checked him uncere- 
moniously. 

*Come in here. Jack, I have something to say to 
you, " she said abruptly, leading the way to a morning 
room opening off the hall. , * Do you trust me. Jack? " 
she then began, looking him steadily in the face. It 
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was a strange and apparently motiveless question^ 
all of a piece with her present incomprehensible 
manner. However, it was easily answered. 

"Of course I do — absolutely/ was the laconic and 
prompt reply. 

* And if I ask you to do something for me, merely 
to please me — as a proof of your affection, will you 
do it ? ** she went on. 

* Certainly. Tell me what you want, and it will 
not be my fault if it is not done," was the equally 
prompt reply. 

*I shall be putting your confidence to a severe 
test. Jack," she proceeded hesitatingly. '^I warn 
you, you must ask no questions, for I can give no 
explanation. You must simply follow my instructions. " 

"That will be quite enough for me." 

* And also I warn you, you may be blamed afterwards 
for your action," she continued, speaking in the same 
low hurried tone and nervously pressing her hands 
together. "You will have the right to reproach me 
for having led you blindfold into — well, not exactly 
danger, but a most unpleasant position." 

"I shall never exercise it," was the stout reply. 
* And if blame there be, let it fall on me. What is 
it, Helen ? You need not hesitate. Don't you know 
that my self, my life, and all I have are at your feet, 
to do with as you please?" 

" I know that you are the best and most loyal of 
men," she said earnestly. "Well, then, this is what 
I want. You know the cross roads just by the 

station, one of them goes to H , twenty miles 

across the moor. You must get a dog-cart, not one 
of our carriages; go yourself and get it from the 
inn. Say nothing about it here, but let them know 
it is for you in the village. Take it along the road 

to H , pull up under the trees about half a mile 

the other side of the cross roads. Wait till a man 
<)omes along; ask him who sent him, he will give 
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my name. Let him get up behind, and then drive as 

hard as you can to H , where you will leave him 

at the station. To-morrow mornmg you may come 
back here, not before. And no one must know. 
Whatever happens, whatever questions are asked, you 
must not breathe a word of what you have done to 
a soul untQ I give you leave. No one here must 
suspect that you are not in the house. Send a mes- 
sage to Dorothy to say you are ill in bed, any 
excuse you please to account for your absence at 
dinner. Do you understand it all ? " 

He nodded, rather wondering why she should make 
so much fuss about so comparatively simple a matter. 

To drive a man to H , and to hold his tongue 

about it? Such injunctions were easily fulfilled. 

• Perfectly, " he said, " I am going to bed with 
neuralgia, and shall send a message to that effect 
to Lady Fairfield. Then I walk down to the village, 

get my dog-cart, drive along the road to H half 

a mile, wait till my man comes and take him to H . 

I may be a duffer, Helen, but I don't think I can 
go far wrong with that. All I want to know is 
what time shall I be at my post under the trees, 
and how long am I to stay there?" 

Helen deliberated. The train — the last to Chill- 
ington — was due at 7.15. If Ricardo came at all, 
it must be by that. *'Be at the rendezvous soon 
after seven," she answered. 

* And shall I wait on if no one turns up?* 

" He is sure to turn up. Anyhow, wait till you 
hear firom me. And, Jack, be careful. ** She caught 
his arm and was looking imploringly into his face. 
*" It is of the utmost importance that no one should 
know. You will never say a word of this to 
anyone?^ 

" Of course not. Surely, Helen, you can trust me 
so far?" 

**I do," she answered gratefully. And then a 
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sudden rush of Bhame and regret for the part she 
was playing overpowered her. To make a cat's-paw 
of the man who loved her for the sake of the man 
she loved. What a return for such boundless trust 
and devotion! Impulsively she raised her face and 
pressed her lips to his forehead. " How good you 
are, Jack/ she murmured earnestly, *I will never 
forget what you are doing for me." 

Before he had recovered from his astonishment she 
was gone. It was the kiss of a friend, a sister, an 
expression of heartfelt gratitude — nothing more. Jack 
did not misinterpret it. It was also the first voluntary 
caress he had ever won from her, and, strange 
to say, it caused him more pain than pleasure. After 
all, it is comprehensible that a man who has given 
his whole heart and soul, should find it somewhat 
unsatisfactory to receive toleration only in return. 
Poor Jack! He sighed deeply as he left the room 
to set about the accomplishment of his mission. 

In the meantime Helen had reached her bedroom. 
So far, so good. Jack might be trusted faithfully to 
execute his orders. What had she done to deserve 
such unselfish, single-hearted devotion? she wondered 
remorsefully, remembering his chivalrous loyalty, and 
prompt unquestioning obedience. And she was treating 
him shamefully in thus trading on his love. Well! 
It could not be helped. Come what might, Ricardo 
must be saved. In the face of his danger, all else 
faded into insignificance. Afterwards there would be 
time — plenty of time, all her life — to think of her 
duty to her promised husband. Oh! Jack should not 
suffer. Willingly, gladly would she pay her debt to 
him down to the uttermost fkrthing. Herself, her 
whole life, everything about her would not be too 
great a recompense to the man who had saved that 
one precious life. But for to-night Jack^s claims 
must wait. Much yet remained to be done. 

^Once inside the house Ifieardo cannot escape.* 
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The words were still ringing in her ears. Well! 
He must not enter the house. He must be warned. 
And this warning, the most difficult part of the 
business, she could trust to no one but herself. As 
Evelyn had said, it was raining cats and dogs, the 
wind was howling round the Castle and, although not 
h<i f-past six, the dull grey light had already faded 
into dusk. There was no time to be lost. It was 
a good mile and a half to the station, and she dared 
not be late. Hastily she took oflf the tea-gown she was 
wearing, slipped into a thick short skirt and a loose 
blouse. Then pulling a cloth cap on her head and 
wrapping herself up in the disguising folds of a big 
cloak she found on a peg in the hall, she started. Ifj 
in the shelter of the Castle, the wind had seemed 
boisterous, out of doors it was fifty times worse. Hardy 
girl as she was, the violence of the storm fairly took 
her ^reath away. Blown about, buffeted by the wind, 
pelted by rain, she made but slow progress, and she 
heard a clock strike seven shortly before she reached 
the cross roads, on the other side of which was th« 
station. At the cross roads she stopped and waited. 
She had fifteen minutes or thereabouts before the 
arrival of the London train. Fifteen minutes? Say 
rather fifteen days, fifteen years, before, snort- 
ing and puffing, the train steamed into the little 
station. Time passed. In a leisurely way half a 
dozen passengers came out of the station and plodded 
away on their different homeward roads. The omnibus 
plying between the Fairfield Arms and the station 
rattled off, turning down towards the village at the 
cross roads. A closed fly followed suit. In vain 
Helen strained her eyes for the sight of the Castle 
omnibus, or even the cab that ought to be bringing 
the newly arrived guest to the Castle. Could it be 
possible that after all he had not come? Hardly. 
He had spoken with certainty of coming, and he was 
not a man to change his mina without cause. At all 
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eventB she could not go back without some definite 
knowledge. Little as she wanted to be seen, she 
struggled on to the station. It was emptjr except 
for the station-master, who was jnst shutting up the 
place for the night. 

^ Oh, Mr. Barnes,' she said hurriedly, painfully 
conscious of that functionary's stare of bewilderment, 
as in the bedraggled figure he recognised Lady Helen, 
*" has nothing come from the Castle to meet the 
train? There was a gentleman expected, I know, and 
I — well, as you see, I am very wet — I have been out, 
took refuge in one of the farms, and finding it so 
late I came on here, hoping to get a lift. I quite 
expected to find the omnibus waiting." 

*No, my lady,* was the answer, 'there was a 
message when the cart came down for the fish to 
say that the weather being so bad, a fly was to meet 
the 7.15 train.* 

" And no one came after all. How provoking ! ' 

* Oh, yes! the gentleman came,' was the surprising 
rejoinder, ''the same gentleman as went away on 
Sunday, my lady. I gave him the message myself. 
And I know the fly was waiting for him. Dear me, 
and so you missed him.' 

*It wasn't 'im as had the fly, my lady,' here 
interposed the solitary porter employed at the station. 
** It was Dr. Harding as went in that with a lady. 
I sf^ed the gentleman myself drive away in the 
omnibus. There was two others with him, and they 
went down to the Arms.' 

'Indeed! Then that explains it. Many thanks. 
No, Mr. Barnes, indeed you shall not trouble,' for 
the station-master was proposing to send down to 
the inn for a conveyance. *I can walk quite well. 
In fact now that I am so wet, it will be best to 
walk on. Good-night.' And she hurried away. 

There was not a minute to be lost. When they 
found he did not arrive at the Castle, they might 
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come in search of him. Breathless, stumhling, splashing 
first into deep puddles of water, and then sinking up 
to her ankles in mud, she almost ran down the hill, 
past the cross roads, and on to the village. At last ! 
There were the lights of the inn, a pretty countrified 
little place standing in a bit of garden a little back 
from the road. Helen knew it well. There was a 
sitting-room, a little parlour with a separate entrance 
into the garden. If Ricardo were there at all, he 
would probably be in the room. She stole past the 
yard, past the bar entrance, opened a gate at the 
side, then up a short strip of gravel, and reached a 
porch covered with creepers. There was a light in 
the room but the blind had not been drawn down. 
She looked in at the window. Yes. She was right. 
He was there, and alone, sitting in an arm-chair, 
drawn up in front of a newly-kindled fire. She 
tapped at the window. 

"Let me in," she whispered hurriedly. He must 
have been deep in thought, for he never stirred. Would 
he never look up. How could she attract his atten- 
tion? Again she tapped, then in desperation seized 
the window and rattled it violently. Ah! At last 
he roused himself, glanced at the window and saw 
a face pressed against the pane of glass. In a 
minute he had opened the door and was looking out. 

*Who is there?" he asked sharply. 

' It is I. " She had darted in, and now stood face 
to face with him. 

*You! Lady Helen?" His face expressed the 
utmost bewilderment. *How do you come to be 
out in such weather? And you are drenched. Let 
me — * He moved towards the bell, but she checked him. 

* I came to find you, to warn you — no one must 
know I have been here," she said breathlessly. 
** Mr. Ricardo, you are known. They are waiting to 
arrest you. There is a man Davison at the Castle. 
It is surrounded; you must not go a step further." 
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"Then they have told you? You know all?' he 
interrupted, his face suddenly lighting up. 

*I know nothing except that you are in danger," 
she retorted impetuously. ^ It was only by accident 
that I heard even so much as that. But that is of 
no consequence. There is not a moment to lose. 
60 back towards the station at once. I have arranged 
it all. At the cross roads take the turning to 

H . Half a mile on the road there is a wood; 

under the trees a dog-cart is waiting. Get up. Tell 
the driver that I, Lady Helen Evelyn, sent you. He 

will take you to H . It is a big town, a 

junction. You can get away from there.' She 
paused. 

Ricardo had listened attentively to her, but without 
any sign of agitation. '^ And you have done this for 
me, a stranger? How can I thank you suflSciently? ' 

** Never mind that,* she murmured, as a wave of 
crimson flooded her face so pale before. ''Besides, 
you saved my life once. And then you are our 
guest, under our protection. I could not let you fall 
into a trap. But don't stay talking here. Go, go, 
I tell you, there is not a moment to lose." 

^I am going, but I shall go no further than the 
Castle. I have important business there which must 
not be neglected." 

She started back, incredulous and horrified. That 
he should refuse to take advantage of the means of 
escape was a contingency she had never foreseen. 
Oh, but this was ridiculous, impossible. He must, 
he should go. 

''But you don't understand," she panted, clinging 
to his arm. **This is madness. You cannot go to 
the Castle. You shall not. It is shame, disgrace, 
death to go there. I heard them say you would 
not cheat the hangman twice. If you don't care for 
yourself," she went on wildly, looking up into his 
face, in which there was infinite pity, tenderness, 
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aye, and something more, but not a trace of yielding, 

* think of others, I have risked a great deal. For 
my sake — no, no, what am I saying. Remember 
that other — for her sake — have pity and go — now 
at once, while there is time/ 

But he did not move. He had unclasped her hands, 
and was holding them tightly between his own, 

* Believe me, I am not ungrateful,* he said in a low, 
emphatic voice. "If anything could increase what 
I feel — the worship, the reverence I have felt from 
the beginning — for you — it would be what you have done 
for me to-night — I could thank you on my knees 
for it, only — it was not necessary. I dare not go 
back now. To run away would be hopeless ruin. 
Can you not understand? Have you forgotten all I 
said on Sunday? I have a chance of proving my 
innocence at last. I run a risk, I grant you, but for 
the bare chance of freedom I would run it, were it 
a thousand times greater than it is. Besides I shall 
never run away again. I did it once before. I have 
been hunted. I know what it means. Life on such 
terms is not worth having." 

"But the hangman," she whispered with a shudder. 

*It will never come to that, believe me," he 
rejoined gravely, *even if I do fail, I shall find 
means to make my exit with decency, depend 
upon it." 

** Very well then ; I suppose you must go your own 
way," she said in a mechanical voice. All her 
fire had died out, and she felt merely dull and 
exhausted. *I must have seemed importunate and 
interfering. Forgive me — I acted for the best." She 
turned to go, but he stopped her. 

*But you cannot go like this," he said with an 
air of tender concern. * Let me order a cab for you. 
You must not be exposed to such a storm. I could 
not bear to think of you returning alone on foot in 
the dark." 
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Helen stranfijled a sob, which somehow or other 
found expression in a laugh. To be in despair over 
a wetting, while he had just broken her heart! 
* Thanks — I do not mind the wet — and I should 
prefer not to be seen here," she said waving him 
aside. 

" That can be managed, ' he put in. * I will take 
you back myself.' 

* No — no/ the proposition was evidently distasteful 
to her. *Let me go. I want to go alone." She 
was so evidently in earnest that he said no more, 
but merely stepped aside and let her pass out. 

* Good-bye," he said in a low voice of intense con- 
centrated feeling. " We shall meet again, and then, 
I hope and trust I may have the right to say what 
I may not now." 

Helen heard the words but without grasping their 
significance. She knew that after to-night whether 
he failed or succeeded, she would never of her own 
free will see or speak to him again. How she 
reached the Castle she never quite knew. At last, 
drenched and dishevelled, she staggered in at a little 
side door, shut it, when a blaze of light dazzled her 
eyes, and a voice said, 

** What in the name of fortune took you out at this 
time of night, Helen? We could not imagine what 
had become of you." It was Lady Fairfield who, 
severe but determined, and holding in her hand a 
lighted candle, confronted her. Helen, dazzled by the 
light, leaned against the wall and shut her eyes. 

* Don't trouble me with questions now," she said 
wearily. **I had to go out. It's an awful night, 
and t am simply done up." 

But her sister-in-law was determined on an explana- 
tion. « Come with me," she said briefly, leading the way 
to her boudoir. Too dispirited to oflfer any protest, 
Helen followed mechanically. * And now," said Lady 
Fairfield with an air of Spartan virtue, " what is the 
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meaning of this last freak of yours, Helen? I in- 
sist upon knowing the object of your nocturnal expe- 
dition. You have been pennitted more liberty than 
is customary to unmarried girls, still you must not 
forget that you are under my charge, and I must 
demand some explanation of your conduct." This 
was the last straw. 

** Very well then! You shall have it," cried Helen, 
whose last shred of self-control had given way. 
"I learned the treachery you were contemplating 
towards Mr. Ricardo and I went to prevent so gross 
a breach of the laws of hospitality. I met him at 
the station to warn him of the trap set for him,** 
she stopped, literally frightened at the change in her 
sister-in-law's face. Lady Tairfield's eyes gleamed 
with rage, and her voice was hoarse and broken as 
she exclaimed, 

'^And you saw him?" 

*I did," was the defiant answer. 

*And do you know, you wretched girl, what 
you have done ? " Excitement had choked Lady Fair- 
field's voice. She could hardly get the words out. 

*I know nothing, except that Mr. Ricardo saved 
my life," Helen rejoined proudly. "He is our guest, 
and it is our duty to protect him. That is enough for 
me. I know nothing more." 

* Then I will tell you. " Lady Fairfield was in a 
white heat of rage by this time. She had regained 
her composure and now spoke calmly and deliberately. 
** The man, for whose sake you have flung your 
reputation to the winds, — for to-night's behaviour 
cannot be kept a secret, — is the man whom of all 
uthers you have most reason to loathe. He is Ralph 
Evelyn, who years ago first robbed and then murdered 
a helpless woman, a most foul and atrocious crime. 
And the woman he killed was your sister Frances." 

** It is a lie," cried Helen. * Frances died of fever." 

*• It is true. Anyone will tell you the story, which 
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out of consideration for your feelings has been kept 
from you hitherto. Everyone knows it but yourself. 
Your sister Frances was found one morning with her 
throat cut, and her jewel-ease rifled. Within twelve 
hours, some of her jewellery was sold by Ralph 
Evelyn. By chance, the jeweller, who bought them, 
saw him and identified him at once. He was on the 
point of leaving the country, at his wits^ end for 
money, and it was supposed that he took advantage 
of the peculiar intimacy existing between himself 
and your sister to gain access to her room — ' 

*How dare you?" interrupted the girl passionately. 
* It is a base, infamous fabrication — " Lady 7 >■ 'rfield 
shrugged her shoulders. As Helen grew hotb^^r, she 
became cooler. 

* I merely give you the public opinion for what it 
is worth," she said nonchalantly. ''At all events 
this Evelyn practically admitted his guilt by flight. 
For a time nothing was heard of him. Next he was 
arrested at Plymouth, brawling with a sailor in a 
low public-house over some woman. They brought 
him back to London on the night of a bad railway 
accident. Whether in the confusion he got away, or 
whether he was one of those injured beyond iden- 
tification — and there were several such — was never 
known. A strict search was made all over the neigh- 
bourhood of the accident, which, by the way, was not 
so far from the Abbey, your old home, but to no 
pui-pose. Ralph Evelyn was never heard of until, on 
his arrival here, Lord Fairfield recognised in Mr. 
Ricardo, the well-known millionaire, the villain, who 
as he had good reason to suspect, was both his wife's 
lover and her murderer. Now do you understand 
what you have done, in making yourself the accom- 
plice of such a man?* she concluded sneeringly. 

But Helen did not speak. Alas! She understood 
only too well. Lady Fairfield's words h^ thrown 
light not only on rhe sister's fate, but on a number 
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of matters, of which that lady herself was totally 
ignorant. Memory had taken the girl back to her 
childhood. Once more she was in the tapestry room — 
the remembrance of that farewell scene in it had 
been dulled, but never obliterated — protesting her love 
and belief in her cousin and pressing on him her 
crooked sixpence as a parting gift. She knew now 
what the talisman was on which he set so exag- 
gemted a value. She knew the donor of it ! the woman 
of whom she had been so wildly, so needlessly jea- 
lous. Of course she saw it all. She only wondered 
how she had failed to guess the truth months before — 
blind fool that she had been ! 

** Doesn't it seem to you now that you acted a trijBle 
precipitately?" Her sister-in-law's cruel, mocking 
voice roused her from an agony of impotent regrets. 

*It does not," she said firmly. **I do not believe 
a word of your story against my cousin Ralph. The 
one accusation is as false as the other. Appearances 
may be against him, but he is as innocent as I am. 
Were it to come over again, I would act precisely 
as I have just done." 

•You appear to share your sister's infatuation," 
sneered her ladyship. •Let us hope at all events 
you may escape her fate." This was unwarrantable. 
Helen was about to reply when a knock was heard 
at the door. Lady Fairfield flung it open ; Trevanion 
stood on the threshold. 

•You sent for me?" he began. •What is it? 
Have you heard anything of Ricardo. I cannot under- 
stand his non-appearance." 

•He has been warned," she said hurriedly. •He 
arrived at Chillington, but he will not come here. 
The country must be searched, information given at 
the police stations, that Mr. Ricardo is wanted — " she 
broke off, her eyes fixed on the doorway. There 
stood Ricardo himself. 

•I am here," said he advancing, • who wants me? " 

oo 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DxjBiNa the ensuing pause, Lady Fairfield was the first 
to recover her self-possession. Moving to the bell 
she rang it twice sharply, then turned to the new 
arrival. 

^ Come in, Mr. Ricardo,* she said, with a conven-* 
tional smile of welcome* 'How are you? We had 
almost given you up." 

* Indeed, Lady Fairfield ! * There was no answering 
smile on Ricardo's face, which was grave to sternness. 
* I must apologise for my intrusion here unannounced, 
but I came in search of Mr. Trevanion. Might I ask 
for five minutes' private conversation with you?" 

"Certainly," assented that gentleman, with outward 
readiness, but some inward uneasiness. 

Thereupon the two men left the room and walked 
down the corridor, followed at a little distance by 
Lady Fairfield and Helen, neither of whom could 
control their curiosity. As Ricardo opened the door 
into the hall, a man stepped forward, and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

*You are my prisoner, Ralph Evelyn,* he said 
quickly. " I arrest you for the robbery and murder 
of Frances, Countess of Fairfield. " Never was capture 
more easily effected than was that of the redoubtable 
criminal, Ralph Evelyn. Without so much as a start, 
without the least attempt at escape, he turned to his 
captor. 

** How are you, Davison ? " he said, with a coolness 
which fairly staggered the detective. ** So you have 
managed to find me at last. You might have spared 
yourself the trouble of a journey here, for to-morrow 
I should have come to you myself, to show you a man 
who might interest you as being the real thief, who 
after stealing the late Lady Fairfield's jewels, cut 
hei throat." He walked a few steps into the hall. 
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"Legrand," he called, raising his voice. Two or 
three strangers standing at the far end of it, came 
forward, one of whom exchanged a glance of recog- 
nition with Davison, * You see I have been well 
guarded already," observed Ricardo to the latter. 

* Now, M. Legrand, do you recognise anyone present? * 

Bland and smiling, Legrand came forward with a 
bow. ** There is M. Danvers," he said indicating 
Trevanion, * the gentleman who with M. Voode sold 
the jewels of Miladi Fairfield.* 

"You are mistaken, ' interrupted Trevanion, with 
a forced laugh, and an uneasy glance about him, 

* I never saw you before in all my life. It's a 
plot—* 

*Come, Mr. Trevanion,* a second man advanced 
towards him, "no humbug, your accomplice Wood 
has confessed everything. You are my prisoner." 

*Look out," cried Ricardo. 

But it was too late. Trevanion had made a sudden 
dash through the group of bystanders attracted by 
the commotion, had rushed through the doorway and 
was half-way down the corridor to Lady Fairfield's 
boudoir, before anyone could stop him. In a moment 
all was confusion. Both detectives with Ricardo and 
the bystanders at their heels started in pursuit. 
Pressing through the boudoir, they opened the door 
of Lady Fairfield's bedroom in time to see Trevanion, 
his figure sharply outlined against the sky, in the 
act of getting out of the window. 

" Stop him ! * The cry came simultaneously with 
a flash, as the sharp report of a gun rang out, the 
fugitive threw up his arms and tumbled backwards 
into the room. 

* Who fired ? * cried Davison, coming forward. * It 
must have been one of our chaps mistaking his man. * 

There was no answer, nothing but a deep groan 
from the wounded man. 

'^ Bring him out into the light." It was Ricardo 
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who made the suggestion. * Let us see the extent 
of the damage.' 

There was no lack of willing hands to lift the 
sufferer, carry him into the hall and place him on a 
couch. While this was being done, Lady Fairfield, 
murmuring something about a doctor, disappeared. Li 
the meantime Ricardo knelt down and examined the 
wound. At the first touch Trevanion opened his eyes. 

"Better let me die in peace,' he said feebly. 'I 
feel I'm done for. You can do nothing.' 

*I am afraid not,' was the grave rejoinder, and 
as a matter of fact the man's condition was plain to 
the most inexperienced eye. " Tou haven't long to 
live. Come. Make a good use of the little time left 
you. Tell the truth about Lady Fairfield.' 

'I don't mind if I do,' answered the djring man. 
' It can't make any difference to me now. I did 
take the jewels, but I never touched Lady Fairfield. 
I know no more who killed her than who fired that 
shot at me — ' 

* Pshaw, man!' An exclamation of impatient 
incredulity escaped from Ricardo. * How can you 
waste your last breath upon so stupid, purposeless 
a lie." 

''I am telling no lie,' was the rejoinder, and 
Trevanion spoke with unexpected firmness and 
earnestness. " I never laid a finger on Lady Fairfield, 
so help me God. Why should I? I had everything 
to lose, nothing to gain by her death. I owe you 
no grudge, Ricardo; you've won and I've lost, that's 
all. I'll tell you all I know about the business, and 
if you don't believe me, I can't help it.' 

He stopped, signed to Davison, who propped him up 
on the couch and moistened his lips with brandy. 

Slowly, with evident diflSculty, he told his story to 
the crowd collected in the hall, by this time comprising 
pretty well every inmate of the house. *I haven't 
time to go into details over my acquaintance with 
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Lady Fairfield,* he began, "you can explain that,* 
glancing at Ricardo. ''Anyhow I had some letters 
Written by her to me before her marriage. You will 
find them with a number of jewels in my safe. She 
wanted them back. I was hard up, and tried to- turn 
them to account. She was a silly creature, mortally 
afraid of her husband, rolling in money too, and I 
induced her to promise me JE500 for her letters. 
She arranged to come to London, sell some of her 
jewellery and send me the money by a friend. That 
didn't suit my book. I didn't want a third party in 
the business ; I made up my mind to get at her myself. 
All one day I hung about the house in Park Lane 
meaning to catch her when she came out, but she 
never stirred. It was a foggy afternoon, quite dark, 
and about four o'clock, as I hung about the back door, 
I saw a man walk up to it and let himself in with 
a key, which he left in the keyhole. In a minute I 
slipped in and crouched up behind the curtain; just 
as, remembering he had left the key behind him, he 
came back, took it out of the keyhole and shut the 
door behind him.* 

*Did you see the man?* interrupted Davison. 

Trevanion shook his head. ** No. It was dark ; I 
didn't tiy to look. I only thought of keeping out 
of the way. He knew what he was about, for he 
walked straight into a room at the end of the cor- 
ridor. I crept upstairs, hid behind a sofa in the big 
drawing-room and waited there. My idea was to 
keep quiet till Lady Fairfield had had her dinner and 
was alone. I heard sounds underneath and knew she 
must be in the room below. At nine o'clock down 
I came, and peeped into the first room of the corridor. 
The door was ajar and on the table I saw all her 
jewels scattered about. That was enough for me. I 
just crammed them into my pockets, slipped down 
the corridor, unbolted the door, which from the inside 
Was easy enough, and was off. 1 left my mark too, 
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a sheot of paper on the table folded in a peculiar 
way. It was an old sign between us, and I knew 
she'd understand, guess I had been there, and keep 
the police off the scent. Then came selling the jewels. 
I got a man I knew, named Wood, to do that. He 
took me to Brussels to an old thief he called Mosen- 
thal. They were a crafty pair of scoundrels he and 
his precious clerk Legrand. They drove a hard 
bargain too, especially as the news of the murder 
complicated matters. Mosenthal smelt a rat and 
wouldn^t part. For two months, he kept me kicking 
my heels. Luckily for me appearances were dead 
against Evelyn, and no suspicion was directed towards 
me. At last I got the money and Wood fell ill. I 
slipped away and thought and hoped he was dead 
till the other day, when he came up to me in the 
street. That's all. What I did, I did entirely on 
my own account. I never saw or spoke to Ralph 
Evelyn in my life, till this year I met him as Ricardo. ' 

'And the man who entered the Park Lane door 
on the day of the murder? " said Davison, * can you 
tell us nothing more about him ? Was it Mr. Ricardo ? * 

Trevanion shook his head, " I don't know, I couldn't 
swear. A shorter man — " he broke off with a gasp. 

His lips were blue, his voice hardly audible. It 
was evident that his strength was almost exhausted. 

•It was not I," said Ricardo decisively, *I was 
not there till half-past five, and Lady Fairfield let 
me in herself." 

There was a long pause, during which the dying 
man's breathing grew shorter and shorter. 

* If it wasn't Evelyn or Trevanion then who was 
it? ' muttered Davison at last to himself, rubbing his 
head with an air of perplexity. 

The sound roused Trevanion, who turned his eyes 
towards him, and made an effort to speak; once, 
twice he opened his mouth ; then with a sudden gurgle, 
his head fell back, and he was gone. Richard Tre- 
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vanion would do oothing more towards the solution 
of the mystery of Lady Fairfield's death. 

It was Davison who broke the silence, * Fm sorry 
for you, sir," he said respectfully but firmly, turning 
to Ricardo, *it was very nicely done, and as far as 
it went, it was the truth, IVe no doubt. Still it 
doesn't clear you. Until we get a better explana- 
tion, you must consider yourself my prisoner, I'm 
afraid. " 

* What do you mean ? " was Kicardo's indignant 
protest. ''Do you insinuate that all this was a put 
up business between us?" 

* &mething of the sort," was the dry reply. 
*But that is preposterous! You will say next, I 

suppose, that I hired an assassin to shoot my accom- 
plice," Ricardo went on bitterly. 

* Ah, no. That was accident. I'm sorry for you, 
Mr. Evelyn, but that doesn't alter facts. Mr. Tre vanion 
took the jewels, of course he did, but at the same 
time you settled the lady. That's how it was done 
in my opinion." 

At that moment a loud and piercing shriek inter- 
rupted the discussion. All eyes were turned towards 
the gallery above, as with a rush and a scuffle, a 
door leading on to it was thrown open, and Lady 
Fairfield, her face stony, frozen with horror, came 
rushing downstairs pursued by her husband. But 
could this be Lord Fairfield? this raving maniac, 
who, with a peal of horrible laughter, his eyes glaring, 
his face distorted, was brandishing a knife wii£ which 
he stabbed the air and walls? 

With a shriek, Lady Fairfield hurled herself into 
the arms of the nearest bystander. ''Help! Help!" 
she sobbed hysterically. *He will kill me!'' 

" Stand back!" shouted the madman as a rush was 
made to disarm him. *My work is not yet done. 
I have avenged my honour, but not entirely. Frances 
deceived me. She died. As for her lover I shot 
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him dead — dead—dead not five minutes ago,' and he 
laughed horribly. *Ah! but you are there!" he 
pointed at Ricardo^ on whom his eye had fallen. *Not 
dead — I thought I had killed you — ^never mind. Your 
turn has come. Go and join Frances/ and with a 
sudden onslaught he rushed upon him. For the 
moment the madman had the strength of a dozen. 
Strong as he was, Ricardo had hard work to defend, 
himself, and even with the assistance of half a dozen 
others, it was some time before the unhappy man 
was secured, disarmed and bound to a chair. By 
this time the first paroxysm of fury was passing away, 
and by degrees his wild ferocity gave place to child- 
ish, meaningless babble, as he crooned to himself 
over Frances, bewailing her death with tears and sobs. 

"So you killed poor Frances?* asked Ricardo 
soothingly. * That was clever of you. How did you 
manage it?" 

The madman looked up with a cunning glance. ' I 
watched her," he said. * For a long time I suspected 
her. She was meeting some man secretly. Then 
she went away on a visit, without a maid, or her 
boxes. I knew she was telling me a lie, when she 
said she was going to the Sandhams. I followed 
her to London. I slept that night at Richmond. 
The next day I went to Park Lane and let myself 
into the house. I was in Frances^ bedroom all the 
time. I heard her let a man in. I knew his voice. 
It was her cousin Ralph, an idle, spendthrift young 
dog. He had loved her before ; I knew it. She 
betrayed herself to me once. Then I heard their 
parting. She called him her good angel. She never 
spoke to me as she did to him. Then she came 
into her room and went to sleep in her chair. Then 
came my time. She had betrayed me, I was deter- 
mined she should not do it twice. I took my knife — 
one stroke and it was done. I was so sorry for 
her. Poor Frances! How I loved her. She looked 
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80 beautiful, so sweet as she lay there, I 
loved her better than ever. And she was mine, 
all mine, no one to come between us. I never 
left her till they buried her. Poor Frances!" 
His voice was broken by sobs. *I would sooner 
have killed myself than harmed her — only I could 
not share her with another," and his voice died 
away in broken lamentations over the dead woman. 
After a time he roused himself and pointed at 
Lady Fairfield, who, scared but fascinated, was stand- 
ing in the background. ''At last I met her. I 
married her," he said quietly, *I wanted an heir 
and she pleased me. I thought at least a simple 
country girl, such as she was, would be safe. But 
all women are alike, all false — false! I soon found 
her out. I knew she was deceiving me, and carry- 
ing on her intrigues with another man. Not openly 
like Frances — she was too clever for that. This 
was in secret, behind my back. I waited to make 
sure. I left them in London together. I watched 
and watched. Then Evelyn came back. I had to 
think of him first. But their turn was coming..." 
He glared at his wife. A fresh fit was on him. 
Evans, the valet, at this juncture came forward. 

** You had better all go away, " he said quietly, 
"especially you, sir," turning to Ricardo, ''and my 
lady. The sight of you excites him. I am accus- 
tomed to his lordship, and he will get calm with me." 

" Has he ever been like this before then ? " demanded 
Ricardo. 

"Not like this, sir, not so bad of course," was 
the answer, "but he was always excitable, talking 
to himself and walking up and down half the night 
sometimes. He^s been worse than usual lately, but 
I thought it would pass off as before." 

* And knowing his condition, you must have 
known the truth about Lady Fairfield," Ricardo 
went on sternly, * yet yon allowed this dangerous 
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madman to marry again; you saw suspicion reist on 
me, an innocent man, and let my life be wrecked 
without a word." 

''Excuse me, sir," interrupted the man. * I might 
have had my suspicions — that I don't deny, but all 
I knew was, that my master was not at Bichmond the 
day of the murder. That didn't surprise me. He was 
often away, when people thought him shut up in 
his room. I could prove nothing. He was as cunning 
as a fox too. Well as I knew him, he nevei let 
me see him at his bad times. He'd never let him* 
self be suspected. I couldn't be certain. And then 
you ran away. What was the use of my throwing 
dirt on my master for nothing? I don't say that if 
you'd stood your trial, I wouldn't have tried to save 
you, for I never thought myself you had any hand 
in the murder. Still, as it was, the best thing seemed 
to be for me to hold my tongue." 

*I see. Well! we all know now. Even you, 
Davison, I should think must be convinced," and 
Ricardo turned to the detective, " or do you consider 
Lord Fairfield the victim of hallucination?" 

^ No, sir, I don't. I believe you to be as innocent 
of any part in the poor lady's murder as I am my- 
self," was that individual's hearty rejoinder. *I did 
my duty, according to what I had to go upon. I 
was mistaken, I confess; and I ask your pardon, sir, 
for having suspected you so unjustly, as it turns out. " 

And this, it may be stated, was pretty well the 
gist of the many semi-apologetic and semi-con- 
gratulatory speeches to which Ricardo, as the hero 
of the evening, was subsequently called upon to listen. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

It was a glorious October morning, bright and warm. 
With almost midsummer warmth l^e sun was pouring 
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into the oak parlour at Chillington, a cheerful octagon 
room in which Lady Fairfield and her sister-in- 
law were sitting. To be correct rather, her lady- 
ship was comfortably ensconced in an arm-chaii 
with a piece of elaborate fancy work in her hands, 
while Helen stood at the window in a listless atti- 
tude staring with unseeing, vacant gaze at the 
brilliant landscape before her. That the disclosures 
of the past few days, more especially the revela- 
tion of her sister's tragic fate had deeply affected 
her, was a fact patent even to the most unobservant. 
Everyone was remarking on the alteration in her, 
no one more so than Lady Fairfield, who at that 
very moment was saying to herself with secret gra- 
tification : 

** Why, Helen looks absolutely plain to-day!" And 
in this case the wish was not father to the thought. 
It was the literal truth. As the sun struck full on 
the girl's face, mercilessly bringing into prominence 
her pale cheeks, and purple-rimmed eyes, no one 
could have recognised in this wan, heavy-eyed woman 
the noted beauty of a couple of seasons. With Lady 
Fairfield herself the case was very different. Yet 
the strain latterly upon her had been at least as 
great, if not far greater, than upon Helen. Helen, for 
instance, had not been living under the same roof 
with the corpse of a lover, and the awful living 
presence of a lunatic husband. Helen had no cause 
to shrink from the ordeal of the inquest, nor to fear 
any injury to her reputation from the disclosures 
made at it. Helen need not shudder at the thought 
of Lord Fairfield's restoration to his right mind, 
dreading it ten thousand times more even than his 
present distressing condition. Oh, ever since in danger 
of her life, she fled from her husband's presence, 
Lady Fairfield's existence had been a nightmare of 
terror! Well! It was all over. The inquest had 
been held. At it nothing transpired beyond the fact 
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that Lord Fairfield in his homicidal mania fired the 
fatal shot that killed Trevanion. As for the unhappy 
madman, nothing was to be feared from him. This 
last outbreak to all appearance was a permanent 
one. It was only the day before, that various eminent 
specialists summoned from London had held a consul- 
tation, and decided unanimously that his conditi6n 
was hopeless. Early that morning he had been 
removed to a private lunatic asylum, where in all 
probability he would remain, until death came as a 
merciful release. 

At last her ladyship could breathe freely, decide 
with exemplary resignation that all was ordained 
for the best, and arrange her plans for the coming 
autumn and winter. At present her marvellous 
fortitude under her trials was the theme of universal 
admiration. Although pale, her brow was smooth, 
her eye clear, her whole bearing indicative of serene 
but sorrowful resignation, tempered by suitable 
gravity, while the black dress in which, as a proper 
tribute to her semi-widowed condition, she had 
thought fit to array herself, was highly becoming 
to her fair hair and delicate skin. Under the circum- 
stances, gaiety could hardly be expected from either 
of the ladies. Still the deep silence which reigned 
might with advantage have been tempered with a 
little conversation. It was Lady Fairfield who broke 
this silence. 

*We shall be in London to-morrow by dinner- 
time," she observed i:eflectively. "I think, Helen, 
I will send a line to Jack to tell him to come to 
us for dinner, and bring with him Mr. Ricardo, or 
Evelyn, as I suppose one must call him now. We 
must do what we can to welcome him into the 
family again, ** she went on, ''and you will like to 
see him too, of course; I remember you always 
were your cousin Ralph's devoted champion." 

The prospect of a meeting was one which filled 
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Helen with sick dread. She turned a shade paler 
perhaps than she had been before, but she managed 
to force a smile. "Ask him by all means," she said 
quietly, ** although he must be so busy now that I 
daresay he won't be able to come/ 

*He will not have so much to do now," was the 
rejoinder. ** That dreadful business, the examination, 
or whatever you call it, before the magistrate was 
over yesterday. I imagine by now he has nothing to 
do, but to receive the congratulations of his friends 
on having at last established his innocence beyond 
a doubt. By the way, don't you think we ought to 
take him into our confidence?" 

*In what way?" asked Helen wearily. 

* About your engagement I mean. To announce 
the fact publicly as yet would be out of place, but 
as one of the family I think he should be informed 
of it." 

"He does know it," said Helen hastily, with a 
wince which was visible to Lady Fairfield and caused 
her no small satisfaction. "At least I asked — that 
is— I told Jack to tell him about it on the first 
opportunity he had." 

"I see. Then he will come primed with his 
congratulations to-morrow night. What is it? Are 
you going out?" Tor Helen had turned and was 
hastily making for the door. 

" Yes. A little fresh air will do me good. And ' 
it seems a pity to waste such a lovely morning 
indoors," was the reply. 

A few minutes later Helen was walking briskly 
down the avenue engaged in a laudable but futile 
endeavour to escape from her own thoughts. In vain. 
Walk as she might, she could not throw off the nervous 
terror excited by Lady Fairfield's remarks. For 
since the disclosure of his identity, she had not 
seen her cousin Ralph. Early the following morning 
he had left the Castle to go through various formal- 
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ities necessary to the establishing of his innocence. 
Now, however, as she knew, he must be free to 
come to her and claim those congratulations of which 
he had spoken. To her next meeting with him 
she looked forward with an agony of dread. Of 
course, now he would not speak. She knew what 
it was he had wanted to say, what he had been 
waiting to tell her. That, however, she would be 
spared. He would not speak for the simple reason 
that by now, he must have been told of her engage- 
ment. Only how would he take it? How would 
he meet her, when, as was inevitable, they did 
encounter one another. Will he mind mtich? she 
wondered miserably. The sole thought which gave 
her relief was, that he would have had time to 
know the worst and get it over before they met. 
At all events she would be spared the unbearable 
ordeal of breaking the news of her engagement herself. 
But was this certain? At that moment she looked 
up, and saw a figure coming along the road towards 
her. It was a masculine one, and there was something 
familiar about it, which filled her with sudden 
dread. Gould it be he, here already? 

It was he, her cousin Ralph himself, and as he 
approached, her heart turned to stone. From his 
eager air of gladness, his triumphant glance, it was 
plain that as yet he knew nothing. 

'^ At last!" he said coming forward with outstretched 
hands. Before the look in his eyes, so tender, so 
passionate, and withal so exultant, Helen shivering 
looked down. " Have I startled you ? Don't look at 
me as if you had seen a ghost. What is it?" 

She drew her hands away. *It is nothing, of 
course," she said, with a pitiful attempt at a smile. 
"Only how did you get here? I never expected to 
see you." 

• You didn't expect me?" he repeated wonderingly. 
• But you knew that the very moment I was free I 
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should come to you. I drove direct from the court 

to the station, slept at H last night, and came on 

here by the fii-st train this morning/ 

*Then you never saw Jack?" 

*No. I saw no one. Jack has been my very 
good friend all through this business lately. He's a 
capital fellow, but yesterday I didn't want him or 
anyone else. All I thought about was to get to you. 
But you look ill, so white and thin," he broke off 
in a voice of distress and surprise. ^ What have 
you been doing with yourself? " 

" It was such a shock. I never heard a word, * 
she stammered flushing. 

He nodded, " I know, of course. It must have 
been a terrible time for you, " he said gravely. 

* But now, thank God, it is over. And, Helen, have 
you no welcome for me? You haven't given me a 
single congratulation yet, and — * 

He must not go any further — now was the time. 

* Then let me give them now — my warmest, heartiest 
congratulations," she interrupted in a forced, hurried 
way that chilled and surprised him. "And I have — 
that is — I want — you must give me yours in return. 
I — have a piece of news for you— it is not generally 
known, but as you are one of us — of the family I 
mean, I thought you ought to be told — in fact lam 
engaged to be married to my cousin Jack." She 
brought it out at last in one despairing burst. There 
was a dead silence. Helen dared not look at him. 

** You are engaged to be married ? " he repeated 
at last, slowly in a hard incredulous voice. 

She nodded- For the life of her she could not 
have spoken. Another pause. Was he never going 
to speak? She glanced at him. He was taking it 
badly. AH the life and light had suddenly died out 
of his face, and against its ashen pallor the scar 
stood out livid. '^ Since when ? " he said at last 
harshly. 
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* Since last Sunday week," she whispered. 
"And you love him?" 

Helen flushed, *You have no right..." she began. 

*No right? Pardon me. I have every right — the 
right you yourself, by your words, your looks, your 
actions gave me at our last meeting,'' he burst out. 
*" The time has passed for any conventional subterfuge 
between us. If it were any other woman, I should 
know that I had been made a fool of, and grin and 
bear it. But you are not a coquette. I cannot and 
will not believe that knowingly you were playing 
with me." 

"I was not, indeed I was not." The sincerity of 
Helen's tones was unmistakable. 

^ In that case what is the meaning of this engage- 
ment? " 

There was no answer. Helen, with her lips firmly 
compressed, her eyes on the ground, stood looking 
the picture of silent misery. 

*I don't want to distress you," he went on more 
gently, ^only this is a matter of life and deatti to 
me. I must have certainty. See, Helen, look me 
in the face,, and tell me that you love Jack Evelyn 
as you should love your future husband, and I will 
never trouble you again." Very slowly Helen turned. 
Their eyes met, she tried to speak, but the words 
died away. *I see," he said at last, *you do not 
love him." 

* You are right," she said slowly, as if the words 
Iwere dragged from her against her will. « I do not 
love him like that — what then ? " 

** Then it is your duty to tell him so, and to break 
off this preposterous engagement," was the decisive 
retort. 

She shook her head. *I cannot," she said, * I have 
given my word and I shall keep it." 

''You will do nothing of the sort," he retorted 
roughly. ** You cannot, you dare not do so great a 
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wrong towards yourself, and hira, and me. I am not 
speaking for myself alone, but for him, and you 
too — of all women in the world you should be the 
last to marry like this; You have made a mistake — 
acknowledge it and remedy it while you can. Don't 
sacrifice three human beings' happiness simply to 
your own miserable pride." 

''It is no question of pride," she answered stead- 
fastly. " Jack has loved me all my life. I have ac- 
cepted his devotion as my right and have given him 
and everyone else cause to expect that I would mar- 
ry him. Ten days ago he asked me to be his wife. I 
told him I did not care for him except in a friendly 
way. He was content to take me on those terms, 
and I accepted him. His confidence in me is abso- 
lute. He is loyalty itself; I should be eternally 
disgraced — not in the world's eyes, for that I care 
nothing, but in my own-if, at ie last, I broke my 
word and rewarded his goodness to me by coolly 
jilting him." 

« You will be treating him far worse if you marry 
him, caring nothing for him," urged Ralph. 

"That is his affair. He is content with his bar- 
gain," she observed. 

* It is not his affair," insisted Ralph. * The respon- 
sibility rests on you. It is useless to disguise facts. 
You don't care for him, and you do care for me, 
deny it if you can. You have made a mistake. 
Don't turn it into a crime ; for it is a deadly wrong 
you commit in marrying one man and preferring 
another." 

But Helen was immovable. She made no attempt 
to deny or dispute this last assertion. "If I make 
a mistake I can bear the consequences," she said 
steadily. * I have given my word, and I have never 
been able to see that a woman's promise should be 
less binding than a man's. You would have sacri- 
ficed me unhesitatingly to your code of honour. You 

23 
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saw my weakness, — you must have seen it — you knew 
I cared — yet you said nothing." 

•Indeed I did not know," he interrupted eagerly. 
' I hoped — but it was not until that last evening that 
I suspected — that I dared—" 

"Tou must have been blind then," she retorted 
with a bitter laugh. * Anyhow even then, — my agony 
of humiliation, my shame, — thinking I had betrayed 
myself to a man who loved another woman, — all that 
went for nothing. While that accusation hung over 
you, you would not speak, and if fortune had gone 
against you, you would have left me to break my 
heart without a word." 

*But I could not speak— I dared not — I said all 
I could..." 

• Yes — enough to mislead me and to make me 
think you were wrapped up in someone else," she 
put in bitterly. ' But I don't blame you. Perhaps 
you were right. I don't know. To me it seemed 
the refinement of cruelty. Anyhow you acted up to 
your standard — do not tempt me to fall below mine. 
Be merciful, I beg of you, and leave me. You are 
torturing me uselessly, for I tell you Jack^s claims 
upon me cannot be set aside." 

•But what are his claims against mine? Am I 
not entitled to some recompense for the wrongs I 
have suffered at the hands of your family? It was 
through them that my whole life was blighted. Had 
it not been for yon, and your belief in me I should 
have gone straight to perdition. For your sake I 
tried to rise, that you should be justified in your 
belief in me. I did rise. I was rich, honoured, 
leading a life which, if it didn't satisfy me, gave me 
plenty to do and left me no time for useless regrets. 
And through all those years you were the ideal I 
worshipped. It was simply and solely to see you 
again, iiiat I came to England at the risk of my neck. 
You were all I had imagined and a good deal more. 
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You were pleased, too, to take notice of me. Of 
course I loved you; was it likely that I should care 
less for the reality than for the ideal? And is all 
this to go for nothing? I tell you, I was hit hard 
before, when at a moment's notice, I found myself an 
outcast with a price upon my head, but you have 
managed to hit me harder. If I lose you now, I 
lose everything. You have made the old existence 
unbearable, and the new impossible. Helen, think, I 
implore you, before you send me away to a solitude 
worse than death." 

Her lips quivered ; her face was full of anguish, but 
she did not falter in her purpose, " Love is not every- 
thing,* she said. * You will have other interests . . . 
oh, leave me," she suddenly implored wildly, her un- 
natural self-control giving way. * Be mercifiil. You 
are killing me." 

* Then you are determined to keep to your engage- 
ment?" he asked. He had made his appeal and 
failed, and his voice now was quite cool and steady. 

She bowed her head. ** I must, " she said with an 
effort. 

"Then God forgive you," he muttered. And then 
turning on his heel, he left her. 

Lady Fairfield's little dinner-party after all did 
not come off. On their arrival at the private hotel 
where they had engaged rooms, the ladies found Jack 
Evelyn waiting for them. 

•I shall be only too delighted to dine with you 
to-night," he announced, * but I can't get Ralph, who 
is up to his eyes in business. I saw him to-day and 
gave him your message, but he has to go out of 
town to-night. He said all sorts of civil things, and 
he hopes, Helen, to come and congratulate you in 
person as soon as he gets back to London." 

*Then you told him about the engagement?* ob- 
served Lady Fairfield quietly. 

'^ Oh, yes! I told him. He didn't seem in the 
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least surprised and said, from all he'd heard, he ex- 
pected it all along/ And then to Helen's intense 
relief the subject dropped. 

In spite of his alleged business, Ralph spent that 
evening in complete idleness. He never went out of 
his rooms, but sat lost in thought with an open 
pocket-book before him, and a number of papers 
displayed to view. They were the certificate of his 
father's marriage, the proof of his own right to the 
Earldom of Deptford. 

And now what was to be done with them? Should 
he stand by quietly and see his rival rob him not 
only of his bride but also of his name and rank? 
Or should he assert his claims, involve all parties 
in a tedious and costly lawsuit, and gain what gra- 
tification he could from the fact that he had beggared 
the woman he loved, branded her father as a cheat 
and cast a slur on her own birth. Oh! if he wanted 
revenge, he had it ready to his hand. Only he did 
not want it. Besides, what would it avail him to 
gain the Evelyn estates and title? Wealth? He had 
already far more than he could spend. A name? 
He had made a name already for himself. A position 
as one of the principal personages in England? 
Within the last two days tiie idea of life in England 
had become hateful to him. Alone, he knew he 
could never settle down to the routine of a country 
gentleman's life. As for success, he had gained it, 
the success for which he had schemed and toiled and 
waited. It had turned to dust and ashes in his 
mouth. He wanted no more such success. It was 
very late before with a sigh Ralph folded up the 
papers and put them safely away. He had made 
up his mind, decided on his future, and it was a 
future in which the Deptford title and estates had 
neither part nor lot. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

It was on the evening of her arrival in London that 
Helen fixed her wedding day. 

" I don't want to hurry you," said Jack, approaching 
the subject with some diffidence. ** I daresay you 
won't feel inclined to think of matrimony at such a 
time. Don't think me unfeeling, but is there any 
real reason why we should put off our wedding? 
Lady Fairfield has been speaking to me. I think 
she wants to go abroad for the winter. And Helen, 
I don't think 1 could wait till next spring." 

* There is no reason why you should," said she, 
a reply which greatly delighted the ardent lover. ** I 
know Dorothy is anxious to get rid of me. You 
had best settle it between you, that is if you haven't 
done so already " 

** Well ! I was thinking — at least, " he said " would 
the end of October be too soon for you?" 

He made the proposition in fear and trembling, 
but, to his joyful surprise, it met with no opposi- 
tion. 

^Tf you would like the end of October let it be 
then," she said. " Only, Jack, it must be quiet; I 
couldn't bear a big function." 

** It shall be just as quiet as you please ; only our 
two selves with a parson and a couple of witnesses, 
is what would please me best," was the emphatic 
rejoinder. 

And so it was settled. And now the two women 
found themselves submerged in a sea of chiffons. 
Quiet as the wedding was to be — it was to be cele- 
brated at Bournemouth on the 30th of October— some 
sort of a bridal dreiss was indispensable; neither 
could Lady Helen go to her husband without a 
wardrobe sufficient to last her for the term of her 
natural life. And so, between the claims of dress-* 
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makers and milliners, the answering of congratnlatory 
lettei*d and acknowledging of presents, to say nothing 
of Jack's exactions, which inci*eased daily, the bride 
elect's time was fully occupied. Under the circum- 
stances it was only natural that she should see but 
little of her newly-found cousin Ralph. For several 
days he was out of town ; then he called, when they 
were out, was invited to dinner, but refused on the 
plea of a previous engagement. It was quite ten 
days after their arrival before, late one afternoon, he 
made his appearance in Lady Fairfield's sitting-room 
in Jack's company. The latter, who seemed in an 
excited loquacious mood monopolised the conversation, 
and mercifully prevented the awkwardness of the 
meeting from being too apparent. 

**Here we are, Helen, at last," he said, 'I can't 
stay, thanks — I've an appointment with some chap 
about a pair of carriage horses. I met this fellow 
in the street and just brought him in, that's all. 
Keep him half-an-hour till I come back, and scold 
him well. He has been talking the most idiotic rot 
I ever heard. Says he must get back to America 
before the wedding. Tell him he mustn't go. We 
can't spare you, old chap. You have to do the 
heavy father, give the bride away, and all that sort 
of thing. Your business must wait till after the 
30th, so make up your mind to that. Well, good-bye, 
I must be off. Have you such a thing as a match- 
box, Helen? I've forgotten mine. I may light up 
here, I suppose?" he continued, taking a cigar-case 
from his pocket. 

Helen went to the chimney-piece. *! don't see 
any matches, " she said, '^ you had better get a light 
downstairs." 

** Won't this do as well ? " interposed Ralph com- 
ing forward and rapidly twisting up a slip of paper. 
Stooping down, he lighted it between the bars of the 
grate, and handed it to Helen. 
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"A thousand thanks. Here, Jack!" she said. 

* Ah^ capital ! " The latter, who had turned to go, 
came back, lighted his cigar at the burning spill 
held out to him, liien with a laughing remark to the 
effect that she must not bum her fingers, he took 
the stump from her and threw it into the flames. 

Ralph watched the destruction of the slip of paper. 
«I have ventured to bring my small gift in person, " 
he said to Helen. **Will you accept it with my 
best wishes for your happiness ? " 

She took from him a small parcel, * Thank you 
so much ! How good of you to think of me ! " she 
murmured conventionally. *Am I to open it?" 

« Certainly ! " 

When stripped of its multifarious p^.per wrappings, 
the parcel proved to be a morocco leather cp.se 
containing a magnificent three-row necklace of pearls, 
with a clasp composed of a single gigantic diamond. 
Helen was sufficiently a woman to look and feel 
gratified for the moment at the sight of the jewels, while 
Lady Fairfield and Jack, who was still lingering, 
were loud in their admiration of them. 

* By Jove, how splendid ! " he exclaimed. " You 
won't get many presents like that, Helen ! 1 couldn*t 
afford such a necklace." 

* It is a princely gift," murmured her ladyship, 
with a glance half of admiration, half of envy. 

She was right. It was a princely gift, one indeed 
of which neither Helen, nor her lover, nor anyone else 
for that matter, ever guessed the value. Costly as 
had been the necklace, it was nothing in comparison 
with that other gift, that apparently insignificant 
slip of paper, just a marriage certificate which, a 
moment ago, had been handed over to be used as a 
cigar-light and carelessly tossed into the fire. The 
engaged couple would have been infinitely surprised 
to learn that by so simple a matter as the lighting 
of a cigar they had secured to themselves irrevocably 
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rank and fortune. And this, after years of tristvel 
and countless vicissitudes, was the end of the mar- 
riage certificate, that all-important slip of paper, which 
had caused endless strife and heart burning, wrecked 
the happiness of several persons, and led a man, 
otherwise honourable and deserving of respect, into 
the commission of a cruel and deadly wrong. 

It was fortunate for Helen that the admiration for 
the necklace so loudly expressed by the remainder 
of the party covered tiie somewhat forced and con- 
ventional nature of her own thanks. As a matter 
of fact she was rather disappointed with this wed- 
ding present. She had more jewels than she could 
possibly wear. For her part the most trumpery 
little souvenir, a sixpenny almanac, a writing case, 
an inkstand, a little bangle, something she could 
have kept in daily use would have been infinitely 
more precious to her than this superb necklace, fit 
only to be locked in a safe and brought out on gala 
occasions. 

If hitherto Lady Fairfield had suspected Ralph of 
any deliberate desire to avoid his newly-found rela- 
tions, his conduct that afternoon should have disabused 
her of it. That he should resume at once his former 
brotherly attitude towards Helen was neither to be 
expected nor desired. Still he sat chatting with 
every appearance of pleasure,in a manner which certainly 
was cordial without being over familiar, and which 
gave no hint of any undue warmth of feeling beneath 
it. Even Helen found herself wondering whether 
that last interview of theirs a fortnight ago had been 
nothing but a dream. Well! It was evident that 
he had made up his mind to waste no mor^ time in 
crying for the moon, a wise and laudable proceeding 
on his part and one which should have afforded her 
the utmost relief. She tried to tell herself she 
was glad to see his good sense, but the attempt 
was a failure. All she felt was a sharp ^ang as 
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she noticed the speed and apparent ease with which 
his cure had been effected, and when, at last, he took 
his departure, she felt herself if possible more desolate 
and forlorn than ever. 

After that, Ricardo, for he had decided as a matter 
of convenience on retaining the name by which he 
was most widely known, visited the two ladies just 
about as often as their mutual engagements per- 
mitted. This was not very frequently, because on 
the one hand he seemed to be a good deal occupied 
himself, and on the other Jack monopolised almost 
every moment of his fiancee's time which was not 
given up to dress-makers. It was curious to notice 
how since their engagement the relations between 
these lovers had been completely reversed. Having 
alternately snubbed and ignored the unlucky Jack 
up to the time of her acceptance of him, it might 
have been presumed that she would prove by no 
means accommodating as a fiancee. Contrary to 
expectation, however, all her caprice had been laid 
aside, and she now seemed animated by the sole 
desire to please her lover. In everything she con- 
sulted his wishes and tastes; all her movements 
were arranged to suit his convenience; she was never 
contradictory, never captious, and whatever he did 
or said appeared to satisfy her. It was a change 
which required to be seen to be believed. Now a 
slave proverbially makes the worst of tyrants, and 
so it was perhaps not so curious that, under these 
changed conditions. Jack should have become incred- 
ibly exacting and diflScult to please. As her sweet 
submission to him increased, so did his demands upon 
her. He^ monopolised all her time and attention, 
he could ' not bear her out of his sight, and, far 
from exhibiting any gratitude for her unvarying 
gentleness, he showed himself unreasonably jealous, 
captioijs and even irritable at times. The days in 
which 'he had professed himself satisfied with mere 
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friendly liking and respect were gone for ever. Much 
as she gave him, he always wanted more. 

Helen's heart sank at the prospect before her. 
She began to realise now how futile was the hope 
of any real happiness for either in their marriage. 
Matrimony for them would not be a pleasant com- 
radeship founded on mutual liking and respect, but 
a long struggle, an ever increasing demand on his 
part, for what, alas! it was no longer in her power 
to give. Her one consolation at this time w8b that 
Jack at all events suspected nothing of her feelings 
towards Ricardo. Unsuspicious as he was, she had 
fancied that that last night's work at Chillington must 
have opened his eyes. It was hardly possible that 
ho should have executed her commission without 
feeling any further curiosity in the matter. 

To all appearance, however, he had seen and 
noticed nothing. He looked upon all that had taken 
place as perfectly natural, or if he didn't, he at any 
rate kept his opinion to himself, for he had never so 
much as alluded to the part he had played in the 
doings that evening. Helen imagined the matter must 
have slipped from his mind, and was duly grateful 
for the obtuseness at which formerly she had so 
often laughed. 

And so time passed. It was within a week of the 
wedding. The bridal garment had been fitted on, the 
going-away frock, a marvellous combination of velvet 
and sable, was finished; Helen on the following morning 
was leaving town for Bournemouth, where the wedding 
was to take place. It was late in the afternoon that 
Jack foiind himself holding a last t6te-a-t6te with 
his fiancee. 

The pair were not to meet again, for Helen had 
stipulated that these last dsLys of her girl-life should be 
spent in complete solitude and independence. And so 
Jack was to remain behind in London. He came into 
the hotel sitting-room looking grave and rather put out. 
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• That fellow Ralph means to throw us over after 
all/ he began in an aggrieved way. "Look here; 
read what he says. I received this an hour ago/ 

"This" was a letter from Ricardo written in haste 
from his rooms in London. It was to the effect 
that circumstances over which he had no control 
obliged him to return to America. Consequently he 
would be unable to assist at the wedding. The note 
ended with warmest wishes for the happiness of both, 
and expressed a hope of meeting at no distant date. 

"What do you think of it?" asked Jack, as Helen 
read the effusion and handed it back. "I wonder 
what has taken him off in this cast iron hurry?" 

" Business, I suppose," she answered quietly. " He 
always said he must go back to America very shortly, 
and it appears he has been obliged to leave sooner 
than he expected." 

"Very likely," assented Jack, who was watching 
her fixedly. He had rather an annoying habit of 
staring at her. " Anyhow he won't be away long. 
You must write and toll him we shall expect him 
to be one of our first guests when we set up 
house, eh? " 

"I will certainly," said Helen, all the more readily 
because she knew that such an invitation would never 
be accepted. Ralph might speak of returning to 
England, but she knew that the words of good-bye 
he had just written were no temporary leave-taking, 
but a lifelong farewell. 

" That's all right. And we shall have to do without 
him next week, that's all. After all, so long as you 
and I are there, nothing else matters, does it?" was 
the loverlike question. 

*We two certainly are the most indispensable 
personages i£ the ceremony," she answered gently, 
a remark which, for some reason or other, did not 
please him. 

"Indispensable?" he repeated bitterly. *! don't 
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know so much about that after all. Tou may be 
indispensable to me, but I only wish I could flatter 
myself I was the same to you. Do you know I often 
wonder whether you care two straws about me. 
Do you?" 

She looked rather distressed. "Dear Jack, of course 
I do!" she said gently. Such questions, frequent as 
they had latterly become, were inexpressibly painful 
to her. • You know I am very fond of you. I should 
be the most ungrateful wretch in the world if I 
were not so, after all your goodness to me." 

*Have I been good to you?" he asked with a 
short laugh. ^ Sometimes it seems to me th^t I 
have been good to nobody, not even to myself. 
Helen," he seized her hands and looked with devour- 
ing eagerness at her, " tell me truly, faithfully, would 
you like to be rid of me? Do you repent your 
engagement?" 

A month ago she might have clutched at the oppor- 
tunity for escape ; now the time had gone by. * Why 
should I repent, Jack? " she asked in return. * Have 
I said or done anything to make you think so? If 
so, forgive me, for it was unintentional." 

"Then you are satisfied to be my wife?" he 
persisted. 

"Have I appeared otherwise? I have given you 
no cause for complaint I hope " 

"Complaint? Oh no, none whatever. I want a 
woman, and I have an ice-berg, that's all," he 
retorted bitterly. 

Her eyes filled with tears. "I am very sorry. I 
have done my best," she munnured. 

"You have, I know it," he returned gloomily. 
"Never mind, Helen, I was cross ; I didn't think what 
I was saying. Come; sit down here by me and we 
will talk about our future." 

It was his favourite topic — that future, about which 
he was never tired of forming plans, to which his 
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fiancee listened, giving a mechanical assent to anything 
and everything he proposed. It was unusually late 
when at last he tore himself away. 

'^ So I am not to come to the station and see you 
off?" he said. 

* Thanks, I think not. James and Parker will 
look after me quite well. I need not drag you from 
your bed and spoil your breakfast." 

*Then this is really good-bye?" he went on. *I 
shall not see you again till we meet at the church 
door. Well! Think of me sometimes. Good-bye. 
No — not like that," as she was turning away fifter 
a formal handshake. " I must have one kiss. Will 
you ever give me one of your own free will, I 
wonder?" 

Thus adjured, Helen obediently gave the required 
caress, hoping that her shiver of repugnance might 
be less plain to him than it was to herself. 

At all events it was over. As the door shut 
behind the unlucky bridegroom elect, she gave an 
irrepressible sigh of relief. At last she was free! 
For a week there would be no more of those impor- 
tunate demonstrations of love, which, try as she 
would, she could not reciprocate. Her heart felt 
lighter than it had done for many days when, the 
next afternoon, she found herself at Bournemouth. 
For nearly twenty-four hours she revelled in an 
unwonted sense of rest and peace. It was disturbed 
the following morning by the sight of a letter in 
Jack's well-known scrawl, which she found awaiting 
her at breakfast. If the outside of the envelope had 
power to disturb her, how much more so did its 
contents ! 

"Deaeest Helen," this was what she read when 
after a time she opened the effusion. ** I am writing 
to release you from your engagement. This lopsided 
affair of ours hasn't answered. You have seen it, I 
know, and so have I. We have done our best^ but 
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we made a mistake, and the only thing we can do 
is to set it right. All along it has been my fault. 
I knew you didn't care for me, I thought it didn't 
signify as I had love enough for both. I know better 
now. You must let people know it's all off and by 
my doing. I suppose you will say I ought to have 
thought of this before: I have been thinking of it 
almost ever since we were engaged; I only hung 
back because I wanted to be sure. I am sure now, 
so don't answer this please, and don't think of me 
as a victim, for I am not one. I see my mistake 
now,, and nothing would induce me to marry a woman 
who was indifferent to me. * He wound up by saying 
that he was leaving England that evening for an 
indefinite time, and expressed the hope that on his 
return they might meet as cousins, and continue, as 
they had hitherto been, the best of friends. 

Helen read the letter and let it fall in her lap. 
Jilted! Jilted as openly and brutally as ever woman 
was in this world! Yet never did any woman 
exhibit more unmistakable signs of joy at what is 
popularly supposed to be the greatest humiliation 
she can suffer. She tried to restrain herself. How 
selfish she was in thus joyfully accepting Jack's 
sacrifice. Loyal, generous Jack! In spite of the 
bald, almost brutal directness of his letter how deli- 
cately in reality he had given her freedom, how 
thoroughly too he had done it! 

And he was right. The engagement had brought 
happiness to nobody. She could only thankfully 
recognise the wisdom of his decision; and then 
compassion, remorse, appreciation of his generosity, 
all faded in the extravagant delight that filled her 
heart. 

She was free, free to think of the man, who, in 
spite of her efforts to dislodge him, still reigned 
supreme in her heart and mind. He might no longer 
care for her. He was not a man to be dismissed 
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and whistled back at will. Very possibly she had 
lost him for ever. No matter. He had loved her 
once. Nothing could deprive her of the remembrance 
of the past— on that she would be content to live 
for the remainder of her life. And then she began 
to wonder how and when the news would reach him. 
Why, it might be weeks— months — before he heard 
it. He had started the evening before for America. 
At the earliest then he could know nothing before 
his arrival in New York. And even then who wOuld 
tell him? The nine days' wonder would be at an 
end; even if he glanced through the newspaper, he 
would not look at any fashionable gossip. Aiid she 
dared not write. No— no. He must find it out for 
himself. 

In the meantime, as she very soon realised, she 
had more than enough to do without uselessly 
speculating on the conduct of a man who, for aught 
she knew, might be entirely indifferent to her. The 
sudden change could not be made without considerable 
stir. Those relations, whose presence at the wedding 
had been indispensable, must be informed of what 
had happened. Then lawyers, dressmakers, various 
tradespeople must be communicated with. All through 
the morning, Helen's time was fully occupied in 
sending off letters and telegrams. And all the time 
one question was ringing in her ears, 'Would he 
come back?" 

It was after a late luncheon, as she was listlessly 
leaning against the fireplace, feeling intolerably weary, 
yet strangely restless, that a servant opened the door. 

'^ A gentleman to see you, my lady, ' he said. 

The interruption was unwelcome, 'I am at home 
to nobody this afternoon, ' she answered. " At least — 
stay." A sudden thought had struck her. Oh — ri- 
diculous — impossible ! Why, he must be well on his 
way across the Atlantic by now. And yet, *Who 
is the gentleman?' she asked, "What is heUke?' 
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' A tall gentleman, my lady, with a beard, middle 
aged, and a scar across his face. He gave no name." 

* Show him up. " Her heart gave a sudden bound, 
and then she grew quite calm. Her restlessness 
vanished. She knew now that impossible or not she 
had been expecting him aU the morning. 

He did not even go through the form of any greet- 
ing. "Is this true?" he asked quickly. *I found 
this letter waiting for me on board last night. What 
does it mean ? " 

She took the letter held out to her. 

"Deab Ralph," it ran, ** Helen and I have agreed 
to part. We are not suited to one another, and are 
lucky to have found it out now rather than six 
months hence. I am off to see something of the 
world. If your business were not so pressing, I 
would ask you to postpone it, and run down to Bourne- 
mouth before leaving England. There are always 
annoyances over a business of this kind, and Helen 
has no one but yourself to stand by her. You will 
understand of course that I alone am responsible for 
breaking it all off. 

•Yours always, 

"Jack Evelyn.* 

"What does it mean?" repeated Ralph, as silently 
she handed the letter back to him. 

"It means, I suppose," she murmured, and, although 
there were tears in her eyes, there was a smile on 
her face, "that you were right after all. Jack has 
found out what a bad bargain he had made. He 
does not want me; indeed he absolutely refuses to 
have anything more to do with me." 

" So you will have to take me instead?" he concluded. 
"Is that it?" 

And, unsatisfactory as the position of a pis-aUer 
usually is, for once neither of the parties concerned 
appeared to have any fault to find with the arrangement. 
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People made a good many ill-natured comments, when, 
after a decent interval of time, it became known that 
Lady Helen after her heartless jilting of the one 
cousin had seen fit to engage herself to the other. 

In the same breath they pitied and congratulated 
Jack Evelyn on his lucky escape, while tiiey won- 
dered that Lady Helen should after all have con- 
tented herself with a mere commoner, one who could 
not only give her no title, but not so much as a 
name to which he had a legal right, whose past, 
even after his late white-washing, left a good deal to 
be desired, and whose relations with her own sister 
had never been satisfactorily explained. Judging 
from a question Ralph put to his wife some little 
time after their marriage, it would seem that this 
view of the case had occurred to him also. 

* You did very badly for yourself in stooping to 
a nobody such as I am," he said, and, although he 
spoke jestingly, there was an accent of regret in his 
voice. * I can never make a countess of you. Do 
you ever regret the coronet you lost?" 

"Never," she declared with obvious sincerity. *I 
might have done so at one time, but," with a sigh, 
* you have made me so perfectly and entirely happy, 
that, if I could, I would not have you one iota differ- 
ent from what you are." 

And with this handsome acknowledgment Ralph's 
last regret for his rash renunciation of his birthright 
vanished for ever. 
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